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Editor's Note 

It was a saying of Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, 
that more good would be done in the future by writ- 
ing the lives of men and women who have deserved 
well of their kind than by set treatises in theology 
and morals. The present series aims at being a con- 
tribution to such a service. The lives are those of 
our own countrymen and countrywomen ; but they 
are, by choice, not the lives which have been officially 
canonised and calendared. The orthodox Hag^ology 
is discouraging to ordinary minds. Saints about 
whom legends of the supernatural have gathered, 
while they excite our admiration, rather discountenance 
our imitation. Such saints become a class apart ; to 
aspire to their society seems presumption. But the 
lives which, whether in this or former generations, 
may be distinctly proposed as examples, are fre- 
quently unrecorded, because high services leave no 
time for courting public notice, and the things done 
in secret, though visible in their results, baffle the 

biographer. Such lives may be rescued and enshrined 

ix 



X Editor's Note 

by diligence and love ; and if they are presented with 
conciseness and sympathy, they will serve the pur- 
pose to which Jowett referred as well as those which 
carry more sounding names. 

There is no intention to confine the selection of 
subjects to any particular denomination of religion. 
While it is hard to conceive a saintly life without 
religion, it is possible to find saintly lives in religions 
of very different kinds. If a saintly life without 
religion can be lighted on, and a writer can be found* 
it shall be included in the series. No saintly life in 
any religion will be excluded on the plea of hetero- 
doxy. Indeed one service which the series may 
render will be to recall persons of different name and 
sect and persuasion, to some of those Divine qualities 
which appear in all noble human lives, though 
naturally in greater abundance among the records 
of our own sect 

We could wish that all the saints had belonged to 
one Church, that they had all been Catholics or 
Protestants, Churchmen or Dissenters, for that would 
have furnished strong evidence of the exclusive truth 
of the denomination in which they were found. But 
unfortunately they occur with singular impartiality 
in sections of the Church which delight to ban one 
another, and in communities which the Church as a 
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whole has agreed to ban. We will draw no inference 
from this fact. But it lays upon an editor the obliga- 
tion to give a candid reception to a motley company 
who, clad in very various dress, all wear ** the white 
flower of a blameless life." 

ROBERT F. HORTON. 



Chapter I 

A Quaker Ancestry 

It is not wonderful that from a Quaker ancestry a 
saint should issue. If all Quakers are not saints, all 
saints are practically by their calling to delicate 
processes of election and selection, Quakers. The 
deliberate individual preference of inward perfection, 
whose pattern is no other than that of the Divine 
Father Himself, is the white stone given by the Spirit 
for the sainf s everlasting credential. The saints 
worship only the Highest; they seek counsel from 
only the Highest ; He abides in their humble and 
happy hearts; He is their will, and they go hither and 
thither without hesitation as He moves them about 
His business. 

The saints are of God's religion, and His religion is 
love. Where He is, His temple stands, and its rites 
are thoughts and words and services of love. The 
ministrants wear no vestments ; they do not bend or 
beck ; they swing no censer ; they do no penance ; 
they impose no penance. But they are the " Priests 
of the Lord," and they " bind up the broken-hearted, 
they proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
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of the prison to them that are bound ; they comfort 
all that mourn." Such a priesthood the Society of 
Friends has constituted since 1648, when George 
Fox first began to utter his " counsel of perfection." 

His voice was of one in the wilderness. The 
country was distracted by civil war. If Puritanism 
saved our liberty it was with hands red in blood, with 
violence whose righteousness of aim can never trans- 
mute into righteousness its degree. We are thankful 
for the patriots and the Protector, but their memory 
is lurid, and they seem to abase their sombre brows 
as we picture them in presence of the Eternal Light 

But Fox's voice was for peace, purity of action as of 
aim, a rectitude of dealing which admitted all to just 
advantage and that in matters withdrawn from out- 
ward appearance, made recognisable and potent to 
the righteous soul alone. Its accents penetrated ears 
prepared to hear, and a single generation called to the 
gospel of light to save and light to lead, 40,000 men 
and women. They opened their minds to the King- 
dom of Heaven within, and so, " bare to the prick of 
light," their minds grew one with the mind of God. 

Needless to say that they suffered persecution ; that 
is the meed of saints on earth, that they shall carry 
about the cross and therewith fulfil the will of God. 
Seldom fewer than a thousand were in prison at one 
time during the twenty-eight years which followed 
the Restoration ; surely they bore the punishment for 
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them who had come short in the stress and strain 
before them. Nearly 14,000 altogether suffered im- 
prisonment for obedience to the commandments of 
Jesus Christ Wounds, exile and death fell to their lot 

To<iay, they are amongst us to the number of some 
18,000 ; but if in diminished ranks, is it not because 
their mind has spread, because in whatever Church 
there are lowly lives led by the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, there is growth in peace, purity and righteous- 
ness, and the witness upheld by the Friends for two 
centuries and a half is found to be true. For nothing 
is more striking than the fact, that wherever there is 
a forward movement to-day, its unassailable testimony 
is growth in those very laws of conduct which Christ 
laid down, which were preached and practised in 
apostolic times, which were depreciated as the apostle 
became transmuted into the priest, and which are 
almost cancelled in the senates, in the markets, and in 
the pulpits of modem nations. 

During these two centuries and a half, the posterity 
of the 40,000 have been, wherever they found them- 
selves, the salt of the earth. To them women owe 
the inception of reverence, of education, of recogni- 
tion in administrative and executive work, of co- 
operation in ministerial and pastoral work. To 
them the main philanthropy of the last and the 
present centuries owes its impulse and its maintenance. 
They welcomed Stephenson and inaugurated railway 
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enterprise. They refused to support every scheme in 
which they detected the taint of selfish aggrandise- 
ment, the omen of deterioration for others. Their 
own spotless cleanliness of person and home appealed 
to their fellows and prepared the way for more general 
obedience to the laws of health. They surrendered 
in old times profitable trades as maltsters and brewers, 
that they might not offend the inward light which 
bade them care for their brother's soul. Their voice 
was still for peace. They ransomed their own slaves 
in America before the end of last century. They 
furthered the abolition of slavery in the Indies and in 
America to an extent now wholly forgotten. They 
were the strength of every liberating movement at 
home ; they gave courageous help and sympathy to 
the cause of liberty abroad. They felt and inspired 
that growing tenderness for animals, for " all things 
both great and small," which has led to societies, 
shelters, and homes for our four-footed friends. They 
held the name of the Most High in deepest reverence, 
and their simple, unaggressive fealty has helped to 
banish its coarse and vulgar profanation in common 
talk. From this people, dwelling daily in the Spirit, 
has issued almost every high and holy influence 
which is embodied in the institutions of to-day. 

The Durham family of Pease came originally from 
Yorkshire. Burke says : " The Peases of Darlington 
descend from a West Riding family of the name near 
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Wakefield, where the old house, Pease Hall, still 
remains.*' One branch has been for generations at 
Hull, where one of the first private country banks 
was established by Joseph Pease in 1754, and before 
this a member of the same family was Chamberlain 
of Hull during the troubled years which preceded the 
Parliamentary wars. 

But a branch continued at Fishlake in Yorkshire, 
where they were living in the time of Henry VII., and 
it is with the descendants of Joseph Pease of Shafton, 
Felkirk, Yorkshire, that we have now to deal. 

The first Pease to join the Society of Friends was 
Edward, bom at Shafton in 171 1, who died at Dar- 
lington in 1785. His father was the Joseph Pease, 
just mentioned, of Shafton, bom in 1665 and de- 
ceased in 1 7 19. This Joseph Pease was the great 
great grandfather of Elizabeth Pease, and married 
Ann Coldwell of Shafton, who was bom in 1681. 
Her brother Thomas died without children, and gave 
up his business in wool at Darlington to his nephew 
Edward Pease, who came to that town in 1744. He 
had married Elizabeth Coats nine years earlier. 

His brother George shied the unadventurous realms 
of business and entered the army. He served in the 
suppression of the followers of Prince Charles in 1745. 
Then his brother prevailed upon him to leave the 
troops engaged in that gruesome business and to take 
to the paths of peace. When in 1760 their uncle 
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died, we find that Edward and Geoi^e Pease, in 
partnership, succeeded to the business. 

So began the house of Pease in Darlington, in- 
separably connected with its civic fortunes, its cele- 
brity in commerce, its philanthropy, its social life. 

The elder partner, Edward Pease, in joining the 
Society of Friends incurred the displeasure of his 
relatives in Yorkshire. In Darlington he grew year 
by year in the esteem of his fellow-townsmen, and 
that because of his int^^rity of character and conduct 
His neighbours learned as time went on that a man 
dwelt amongst them whose word meant just what 
it professed to mean, whose business dealings were 
righteous to the last farthing, whose mind was 
serious, his heart considerate, his temper cheerful 
and serene, and a sound tradition gathered about 
the house. One old citizen of Darlington gave ex- 
pression to the tradition, when he bade his son 
remember that he predicted for the family of Edward 
Pease a blessing which would make it one of the 
most flourishing trees ever planted in the town. 

His son, Joseph Pease, married Mary Richardson 
in 1763. All who have read Mrs Boyce's charming 
" Records of a Quaker Family," know how notable in 
the annals of the north the Richardsons for several 
generations approved themselves. Mary Richardson 
was the daughter of Richard and Lydia Richardson, 
of the Hull branch of the Cleveland stock, whose 
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descendants "were so widely spread in Northumber- 
land, Durham and Yorkshire, where they maintained 
the spotless Quaker renown with sacrifice, suffering, 
and unwearied beneficence. Mary Richardson's 
nephew was one of the founders of the firm of 
Richardson, Overend & Gumey. 

Their son, also Joseph Pease, was the man known 
to his generation as the "Friend of India." He 
bought, early in 1801, the dwelling-house of Feethams, 
in Darlington, with its gardens, stables, and some 
eight acres of land annexed. In 181 2 and 181 3 he 
added what in older times had been church lands, 
then fallen to secular ownership. 

It was in view of his marriage to Elizabeth Beau- 
mont that he purchased Feethams, and prepared it for 
his bride. The marriage took place on July 23rd, 1801. 

Elizabeth Beaumont's approximate descent and 
upbringing deserve more specific details. She was 
the eldest child of John and Mary Beaumont, who 
lived at Battersea Rise, where their neighbour was 
William Wilberforce. Her father died on the 5th 
January 1794, when she was just fifteen years old. 
His death-bed was memorable for its peace in great 
and prolonged suffering and for some words in dying, 
of which ''the basis is love," made themselves clearly 
heard He asked Elizabeth to care for her mother, 
and not to be over-anxious about gay apparel. The 
mother died nearly three years later, before Eliza- 
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beth's eighteenth birthday. From the close of 1796 
to her marriage she was under the guardianship of Dr 
Pope, and lived with him and his sisters at Staines. 

The Popes belonged to the Society of Friends. 
Their father died when Robert Pope was just six- 
teen years old, and he finished his apprenticeship 
and his attendance at the hospitals without guidance 
from home, but blamelessly, having the guidance 
from above. When he took over a declining practice 
at Staines, he was harassed and even persecuted by 
two neighbouring physicians, and encountered great 
difficulty in maintaining his position. His cheerful 
temper and ready wit helped him over the time of 
suspense, and as years passed he was increasingly 
recognised as a man of sound knowledge and experi- 
ence, so that his practice became greatly enlarged. 
It included members of the Royal Family, more 
especially the Princess Amelia, whose regard for him 
was so strong that when two physicians of eminence 
declined to meet him in consultation, she said that 
they were welcome to retire as she was quite satisfied 
with Dr Pope, and King Greorge emphatically en- 
dorsed her decision. Needless to say that the gentle- 
men waived their scruples and met "Mister Pope." 
As Dr Pope was debarred from graduating at Oxford 
or Cambridge by his membership of the Society of 
Friends, he was at this time expecting his medical 
d^;ree through the good offices of his friend and 
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patient the Earl of Roslyn, who procured it from 
the Primate. 

It is related of him that he was once stopped, whilst 
driving with his niece on Hounslow Heath, by an 
armed horseman who demanded his purse, which the 
doctor gave up. '' And now, sir,** added the highway- 
man, pistol in hand, ** your watch." The doctor felt 
for it, and not finding it in its usual place said, *^ I 
must have left it at home." " I believe what you 
say/' replied the man, and at once rode off. A 
moment later the doctor felt again. The watch was 
there 1 The chain and seals, hanging usually outside, 
had slipped down to the bottom of the watch-pocket 
in the good doctor's efforts to deliver up the purse. 
His horse, on this discovery, was at once pulled up, 
and Dr Pope was on the point of inviting the thief 
to come back so that the mistake might be ex- 
plained. But his niece interfered, and succeeded in 
putting to rest the old gentleman's scruples by re- 
minding him that after all he was under no special 
obligations to the robber, and that he had acted in 
perfect good faith and had told what he believed to 
be the simple truth. Ignorant of the nature of the 
aigument going on behind him, the highwayman 
disappeared over the brow of the hill and the watch 
remained in its lawful place. 

The doctor was an elder in the Society of Friends, 
and his gifted and dignified daughter Margaret was a 
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well-known minister. Some of the valuable memorials 
of royal regard in his possession were left to his ward, 
Mrs Joseph Pease, and remain with her descendants. 

It was the habit of that age to note and preserve 
the sayings of Friends on memorable occasions. We 
have such a record, in faded ink, of an address which 
the doctor gave to his servants when he entered his 
eightieth year, words full of that love to God and 
love to man which is the very key-note of Quakerism. 

Elizabeth Beaumont spent five years in the busy 
doctor's home, leaving it finally when he handed over 
his charge, with entire consent and confidence, to 
Joseph Pease of Feethams, on that July morning in 
1801. 

The brid^room was thirty years old, the bride just 
twenty-two. Mr Joseph Pease was a partner with 
his elder brother Edward in the wool factory at Dar- 
lington. His special branch of the business was that 
of purchasing, and for its purposes he was called 
upon to make many journeys throughout England 
and Scotland. It was the knowledge which he gained 
in these journeys, — necessarily slow, and bringing him 
into contact with just those best qualified to give him 
information, — that determined his public career, a 
career which, in middle life, led him to cease his 
active partnership, and to devote all his energies to 
the great movements with which his name is insepar- 
ably connected. 
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Powers of keen observation, of robust interest in 
matters concerning the weal of the people, a habit of 
persistence in pressing his point, an excellent memory, 
contributed to furnish him with a store of facts regard- 
ing the conditions of industrial life throughout the 
kingdom, and more particularly of agricultural life. 
During many years after his marriage this store 
accumulated and became the motor power of his 
repeated efforts to rouse the country on the question 
of the com laws. 

The century opened with ruin and distress to the 
poor, due to the exorbitant price of corn, and to the 
scandalous laws which protected the interests of 
wheat-producers at the expense of the working 
classes. These laws both permitted the exportation 
of wheat and forbade its importation unless its selling 
price at home exceeded 80s. a quarter. The cry of 
the needy reached a few benevolent hearts, and in 
Darlington public meetings were convened for the 
petitioning of both Houses of Parliament " that no 
advances may take place in the import prices of 
grain." The first of these meetings was held in May 
1814, and was promoted by Mr Joseph Pease. This 
was many years before the famous campaign of 
Cobden and Bright, which brought the good seed 
sown in Darlington to fruition and secured cheap 
bread for our people for ever. 

But although to the front in all real reformation at 
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home and abroad, nearly a quarter of a century passed 
before he relinquished his share in the conduct of 
business for continuous and ardent advocacy of the 
principles of liberation. In 1 803 a son was born, and 
in 1807 ^ daughter, who was called Elizabeth after 
her mother. That mother was the sympathetic help- 
meet of Joseph Pease, the gentle and dignified hostess 
of Feethams, the tender and influential parent of her 
two little ones. Both boy and girl were delicate in 
infancy and childhood, and this caused not only some 
anxiety to Mr and Mrs Pease, but a careful thinking 
out of the laws of health and of a system of sanitation 
founded upon them. The shrine of the revealing 
light must be kept pure and stainless, and if outward 
adornment might not be sought, still the necessary 
garments must be seemly with a dainty freedom from 
dust and soilure, which has found expression in Charles 
Lamb's exquisite word-picture — " Every Quakeress is 
a lily — they show like troops of the Shining Ones." 

It was natural that this spotlessness should extend 
to the house. Deep in the social morality of Qua- 
kerism lies the principle that its followers should 
wear nothing, do nothing, eat nothing which can 
hurt or offend others. Those who have appreciated 
the beauty of John Woolman's life will remember 
how he abstained from selling and wearing dyed 
cloths and furs, because he believed the dyes to 
contain chemicals deleterious to health and therefore 
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likely to carry mischievous eflfects wherever he went 
The "Records of the Richardsons of Cleveland" 
give several instances of lucrative trades abandoned 
because of the tendency amongst men to abuse their 
products. And the noble campaign, headed by mem- 
bers of the Pease family, against England's traffic in 
opium adds another testimony to the vital sincerity of 
this principle. 

So to make the home wholesome was the reason- 
able carrying out of what pertained to their code of 
ethics. Feethams was then a lai^e, solid mansion, 
built so as to present two frontages, the main one 
looking south. The walls were stuccoed in white, 
and were in cheerful contrast with the green of 
trees and park extending for some distance. It 
had been built at the close of the seventeenth 
century, with an eye to comfort rather than to archi- 
tectural pretension. The gardens were beautiful 
and carefully maintained. Streets have altered the 
aspect of the place. In those days the present main 
thoroughfare from the Market Place to the large Rail- 
way Station was the private drive to the house and its 
belongings. Open as it is now from the Market Place 
and the fine old church, it was then rendered private 
by a pair of high iron gates which stood across the 
road a little to the north of the stables and offices. 
From the southern windows one looked upon pleasant 
green fields and the winding little river Skeme. 
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Here both children practised the rules prescribed 
for their health. The daily tub, fresh air, exercise, 
temperance in all things, regular tasks, implicit 
obedience and gentle supervision laid the foundation 
for their lifelong habits. They were early inducted 
into the lessons of self-surrender and consideration 
for others, and were brought from childhood face to 
face with the great Example, who has manifested to 
all what God's plan is for every human life. Mrs 
Joseph Pease, although cheerful and cultivated, having 
blossomed intellectually under the fostering care of 
her witty and learned guardian, was disposed, partly 
by temperament and partly by the inculcation of the 
Quaker custom of constant self-examination and 
comparison with the ideal life, to a somewhat dis- 
paraging estimate of her own faculties and achieve- 
ments, so that the humility in which she was clothed 
as with a garment wore a certain melancholy hue ; 
and while she never doubted of the righteousness of 
God, it sometimes dimmed her faith in her own accep- 
tability. This temperament was inherited by the little 
Elizabeth, whose earliest recollections are of frequent 
discouragement because of the quick and boisterous 
impulses of childhood, which she believed to be con- 
trary to the will of God. 

Many a child's mind has been agitated by this 
conflict of nature with the ideal presented to it for 
imitation, the elders often forgetting to point out that 
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the ideal is for final attainment, a consummation 
which will be the great reward of long and loyal effort 
They were early brought into sympathy with the 
cause of the oppressed. Before his marriage Mr 
Pease was one of Wilberforce's and Clarkson's sup- 
porters in their most holy war against the slave trade. 
The first years of the century were crowded with 
events, and amongst them the Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1807, declaring that the hideous traffic was 
no longer legal within British dominions, was one of 
the greatest both in its character and its results. It 
had taken a twenty years' campaign to bring the 
brutality of such a trade home to the national 
conscience. But once aroused, Britain led the way in 
the long succession of struggles for liberation which 
have ennobled the passing century. 

Elizabeth Pease was bom in the very year of this 
first step towards the goal of emancipation, and at 
every stage of the march she was to be found in the 
foremost ranks. 

How constantly the secret traffic had to be watched 
and put doMm, the annals of our naval service can 
reveal. From its sentence to its disappearance was a 
" far cry," and from the closing of slave markets to 
the abolition of slavery in English provinces, there 
needed twenty-six years of earnest labour on the part 
of Thomas Clarkson, Fowell Buxton and their 
adherents in city and country. 
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But 1807 was the starting point, and it behoves our 
country to lose no step of the way she has traversed 
since then. 

At Feethams the guests were constantly men 
connected with the anti-slavery question, and the 
conversation turned upon its discoveries and ui^encies. 
That tenderness of heart which we have found in the 
parents was inherited by the children, and their first 
contact with large political activities was full of 
impressive lessoning to give food to the hungry and 
to rescue the oppressed. 

In a few pages of recollections, the daughter has 
given us the following glimpse into her father's 
character. "Whether in the exercise of private 
charity, or in the broader sphere of public philan- 
thropy, his leading aim seemed to be to select its 
objects from amongst the most helpless ; devoting his 
energies primarily to the service of those who were 
furthest removed from the sympathies of the rich and 
the powerful." 

"The Quaker of the olden time I 

How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 

He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain. 

The thousand lives of sin 
Around him had no power to stain 

The purity within."— Whittier. 



Chapter II 

Home and Girlhood 

We have seen with how extended a horizon the life 
at Feethams was girt. From the beginning the two 
children were taught that not ''with aimless feet" 
may even the little ones walk. Their minds were 
acclimatised to great subjects in a social atmosphere 
where petty matters could find no encouragement 
But if the fine austerity of a Quaker home made itself 
felt in the things allowed and the things excluded, 
there was a constant serenity of tenderness which 
made their childhood golden. 

To be brought up in an air at once so rarefied and 
so warm, so filled with love to God and to man, gave 
them a distaste for ever for the vitiated r^ons in 
human life, from which both are shut out 

The Feethams circle of friends and acquaintances 

was a large one within these barriers, and the 

multiplicity of interests shared with them greatly 

modified what was apt to become narrowness in 

Friends more strictly conservative of custom. Mr 

and Mrs Joseph Pease adhered to the Society, but 

were accounted easy-going in respect of some of its 

B »7 
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usages, and even from childhood Elizabeth had 
audacious doubts as to the desirableness and utility of 
many of these. It was characteristic that she blamed 
herself bitterly for these doubts, and child though she 
was, felt often overpowered with a sense of inherent 
depravity after a fit of rebellion against authority 
made too obvious. 

The parents shared to the full the Society's strong 
sense of the value of education for girls as well as boys, 
and Elizabeth was a pupil at the school which her 
brother and boy cousins attended. Here her healthy 
inclination for active g^ames had due scope. Only 
one other little girl went to this school, so she suffered 
from no counter attraction towards the tame pro- 
prieties of girl friendships. She was a frank tom-boy, 
who climbed trees, ran races, and played cricket with 
the best of them, and would no doubt have used her 
fists with excellent effect had fighting not been 
impossible at a Quaker school. She had an ample 
vitality to put in exercise, and was not always a 
model of subordination when the masters magnified 
their office. Unfortunately the school came to an 
end, and the work of education taken up at home 
was made desultory by Mrs Joseph Pease's delicate 
health. 

Elizabeth was her mother's devoted nurse from 
quite early years. Letters from her mother when the 
little daughter was only seven years old indicate her 
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helpfulness already. One is dated from Holborn, 
London, whither Mr and Mrs Pease had gone for the 
annual meetings of the Society of Friends, and it gives 
not only news of both men's and women's meetings 
much as she might have written to a grown-up 
correspondent, but also directs her in the conduct of 
the spring cleaning at home with which Elizabeth 
was charged. Another, written from Newcastle three 
years later, contains the following passage: ''We 
were much pleased and comforted with dear Joseph's 
letter bringing pleasant tidings of you. I should like 
thee to write to me soon, perhaps thou canst do so on 
first day evening, or second day ; say particularly how 
you all are, and how thou hast spent thy time. I fear 
the weather will prevent thy getting much riding on 
horseback, but hope thou wouldst enjoy a little of 
this salutary exercise yesterday after meeting, when 
it was very fine." 

A year or two later her brother, John Beaumont 
Pease, was sent to a private school at Leeds, kept by 
Friends Joseph and Sarah Tatham, and Elizabeth felt 
the parting to be a most bitter bereavement One of 
the last of her mother's tender letters describes the 
event which caused her grief: " It is a comfort to me 
to be able to inform thee that we are arrived at Under- 
clifi". The day we left thee we travelled safely and 
pleasantly along, and though the roads were heavy, 
reached Leeds soon after five o'clock ; we drove 
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directly to the school, and met a veiy kind reception 
from our friends, Joseph and Sarah Tatham, and after 
taking tea and spending an hour or two with them, 
had the great satisfaction of parting with thy dear 
brother and cousin Isaac quite well and in good 
spirits." 

The boy was missed, we fear, all the more because 
he had taken to the new school cheerfully. The home 
seemed very empty without him, and Elizabeth wept 
tears of joy when holiday-time came round and brought 
him back. But she was ashamed of her tears, and con- 
sidered them unworthy of that strength of mind at 
which she aimed. 

John Beaumont Pease had always been a delicate 
child, far more so than his sister. A letter to her 
sister-in-law, written in 1804, when he was little more 
than a year old, suggests the mother's anxiety even 
then, but the means taken day by day resulted in a 
fair measure of health. 

Elizabeth's education went on at home under the 
care of a governess, and progressed with ardour at 
those times when Mrs Joseph Pease's health per- 
mitted. When she was ill, as too frequently 
happened, her daughter's anxiety made study im- 
possible, and she could only be consoled by under- 
taking all the offices of nursing. She gave up 
everything for the dear mother's sake, declining 
invitations, and scarcely leaving the house for 
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necessary exercise. Mr Pease had to be absent 
for long intervals on business, her brother was at 
school, and she was conscious how dependent upon 
her companionship and tendance the invalid had 
become. Till 1824, therefore, her life's work was 
this of cheering and waiting upon her mother, 
whose entreaties that she would spare herself and 
seek some needed recreation she disregarded, be- 
cause she knew that, once left alone, Mrs Pease was 
apt to succumb to depression. 

It was during these years that she acquired her 
lifelong enjoyment of poetry, and already, at the 
age of fifteen, she was used to making extracts 
from her favourite poets, so as better to remember 
what roused and charmed her mind. Sometimes 
these passages were copied for her Uncle William 
Beaumont, and a quaint little note survives those 
years, with which she sent them : '' I have em- 
ployed a few of my leisure moments in writing 
thee a few pieces which took my fancy, though 
I fear thou wilt think them a curious collection.'' 

Another relic of that time of loving dutifulness 
exists in a note from Dr Pope, a gay missive sent 
to her on June 24th, 1824, welcoming her for a 
short respite from her cares to Staines. She was 
going on a first visit to the old gentleman, and her 
two cousins, as well as both parents, were to bear 
her company : " I may now tell thee, that John 
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Beaumont, as Camden informs me, was formerly 
King of Jerusalem, and the Pope will have pleasure 
to receive the King's daughters, with their most 
intimate friend, at the Vatican." 

This was just after her gDvemess left Feethams. 
Elizabeth was now seventeen years old, and was 
promoted to share in the more dignified doings 
of her elders. Her mother seemed t6 be a 
little better that summer, and an excursion was 
planned for the whole family party to the south of 
England. 

John Beaumont was at home, and engaged in the 
wool business. Six years earlier a considerable shock 
had been sustained by the partners. The factory was 
burned to the ground. The fire broke out early one 
morning in October 1818, and the townspeople of 
Darlington trooped out to the scene to lend a hand 
in battling with the impending disaster. Their best 
efforts were in vain, however, although they served to 
establish a very special bond of good feeling between 
the Pease families and Darlington. The immediate 
helpfulness was warmly acknowledged, and the whole 
town took an almost proprietary interest in the new 
buildings, which were erected larger and more con- 
venient than the old, and calculated for the great 
increase in business which followed their completion. 
John Beaumont Pease found plenty of work ready 
for him when he was first initiated in its routine. 
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But between his school-days and that introduction he 
suffered from continued delicacy of health, and Eliza- 
beth had to bear the double anxiety aroused by the 
state of her two beloved invalids. 

By summer, 1824, that anxiety was greatly relieved. 
Her brother was not only restored to normal vigour, 
but was engaged to marry Sarah Fossick, a member 
of a south country family of Friends, and very 
welcome to his parents and sister. So all set out 
on their summer trip in cheerful mood, and its 
incidents were duly enjoyed till they reached 
Worcester. Here, on July nth, Mrs Joseph Pease 
was taken ill. The party halted at Worcester for 
some time, and at first the remedies used gave her 
sufficient relief to restore hope of her recovery. " All 
has been done that can be done," she said. '' I should 
like to recover and live a little longer with you if con- 
sistent with the Divine will. My precious Elizabeth, 
do not distress thyself, thou hast waited on me most 
attentively. If I should be favoured to recover, I 
think we shall enjoy each other's company more than 



ever." 



The improvement permitted another stage of the 
journey, and early in August the party was established 
at Malvern, where the symptoms returned with greater 
seriousness, so that hope faded away, and she seemed 
bent on making her last wishes known, and on laying 
her earnest behests upon all. To Elizabeth she spoke 
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much of the claim of the poor. *^ I wish thee to be 
particularly kind to them, and to go and visit them." 
At times, when her suffering was less marked, they 
moved a stage nearer home, taking Birmingham and 
Manchester before venturing on the long drive to Dar- 
lington. Always prone to self-depreciation, the fatigue 
of the homeward journey heightened her anxiety 
as to her own acceptance with the Father Eternal. 
But when Feethams was reached her spirit grew calm 
again, and she was full of a most humble-minded and 
very lovely appreciation of all the attention which she 
received, not alone from her husband and children, 
but from Mr and Mrs Edward Pease, the Beaumonts, 
and her many nephews and nieces. " Be all like one 
family," she counselled Elizabeth, " but consider thy 
father as thy best friend next to thy Heavenly 
Parent" 

As the weeks passed the alternations of depression 
and assured faith continued until early in October, 
when they gave way to a state of tranquil hope, in 
which she continued to the last On October 9th 
she took leave of each dear one separately, calling 
them to her by name, almost immediately afterwards 
passing out of one short slumber into another. From 
one of these she roused herself to say, " It has sweetly 
run through my mind, 'The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand.' May I accept this as encouraging? " 
Then for a few hours she lay in quiet meditation. 
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sleeping at short intervals, until at one o'clock in the 
morning of the loth her timid hope became a glorious 
realisation, and the everlasting day dawned upon her 
spirit 

This loss had enduring effects upon Elizabeth's 
health and disposition. She was not yet eighteen years 
old, and for at least three years had devoted herself, 
almost without respite, to the beloved mother whose 
influence was paramount in forming her character, and 
with whose temperament, tender, charitable and 
humble, she had so much in common. She could 
not for a long time rise above her sorrow, and indeed 
her chief occupation was a constant brooding over all 
that she could remember concerning their close inter- 
course, dwelling on every incident of her mother's last 
illness, and every word that fell from her lips. These 
last words were her consolation, and she found in the 
injunction to make a friend of her father a suggestion 
which gradually weaned her from grief, and prepared 
her for the numberless activities of her noble life. 

Mr Joseph Pease was no less overwhelmed with 
loss than his daughter, and the common sorrow drew 
them closely together. But business claims and the 
urgent nature of the public questions of the hour with- 
drew him from absorption with grief, and it was the 
endeavour to follow him into those larger interests 
which pmved to be the antidote for hers. 

Her uncle Mr Edward Pease had been the chief 
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promoter of the enterprise which has, more than any 
other of the triumphs of applied science, made a 
highway for the nations of the world, and brought its 
markets within short space of each other. When 
George Stephenson established the motor possibilities 
of steam and laid his plans before the manufacturers 
of the north, who were naturally interested in a quick 
delivery system, it was this keen-sighted and generous 
Quaker gentleman who not only believed in their 
practicability, but was ready to spend large sums of 
money to secure it He, and those whom he per- 
suaded to act with him, accomplished the passing of 
the Darlington and Stockton Railway Act in 1821, 
and his further labours and sacrifices pushed forward 
the laying of lines and the manufacture of engines, so 
as to effect the opening of a portion of that railway 
in 1825. This was the mother railway of all those 
that now intersect every continent 

While his brother was occupied with one of the 
factors of industrial and commercial extension, Mr 
Joseph Pease busied himself with another. Before 
the time of railways, the dwellers in South Durham 
and North Yorkshire were on the look-out for better 
means of communication and an outlet to the sea. 
We find that on November 9th, 1767, a meeting was 
called at Darlington of gentlemen of the county of 
Durham and of the North Riding of Yorkshire, to 
promote the making of a canal from the "Port of 
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Stockton to Croft-bridge," which was the nearest 
point on the River Tees to Darlington. It was then 
resolved that a voluntary subscription list should 
be opened, and a committee appointed for the an- 
nouncement of the work. Amongst the list of sub- 
scribers are the names of five of the Pease family, 
and one of them was a committeeman. To this 
scheme Mr Joseph Pease adhered when his brother 
espoused the cause of a railway, but the success of 
the latter made the former unnecessary, and later 
we find both brothers assisting in the projection of 
the London and Birmingham line. 

In the autumn of 1825, Mr John Beaumont Pease 
was married to Sarah Fossick, and left Feethams for 
North Lodge, Darlington, where he lived for forty- 
eight years, carrying out in his home every principle 
to which he was heir ; maintaining the cause of the 
poor, both in his private and public life ; for many 
years chairman of the Board of Guardians, to whom, 
it was said, all the poor of Darlington were individu- 
ally known, because he acted as his own relieving 
officer. He was one of the most conscientious of 
men, faithful in the least things as well as in the 
greatest 

One immediate effect of this narrowing of the 
home circle was to draw Elizabeth and her father 
into a close bond of friendship. Her health improved 
as the blank in her heart was filled up more and 
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more with his confidence in her judgment, with his 
reliance on her capable sympathy with all that 
interested him» with his companionship in visits to 
London, to friends in various parts of Yorkshire, in 
a delightful trip abroad, and with his letters when he 
was absent from home without her. 

In these letters we discover some of the especial 
subjects of interest which enlisted their endeavours. 
The rise of Trade Unions, the agitation for a re- 
formed Parliament, the extended application of 
machinery to labour, filled that time with contro- 
versy and contention, necessary preludes to advance, 
since only by their means can an intelligent adjust- 
ment of the many interests implicated in a single 
class movement be effected. 

But although these came home to all the members 
of the Pease family whose business they touched, 
a nobler and more impersonal campaign engaged 
their deepest and most unwearied sympathy. The 
suppression of the slave trade had been merely the 
preface to the vast enterprises of emancipation which 
were to follow. It was well known that the traffic 
continued in a vigorous piracy, feeding the markets 
in the British Indies as well as in the Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French colonies, and in America. 
Until slavery should be abolished, Acts of Parlia- 
ment were powerless to suppress the slave trade. 
The Society of Friends had declared this principle 
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fifty years earlier, when in America they disowned 
every member who not only retained his slaves, but 
who even refused to make due compensation for their 
services before manumission. This was made final 
in 1784, but it was the result of a century of constant 
appeal. John Woolman's visitations throughout the 
New England States, his simple pleadings, and his 
** labour for a perfect redemption from the spirit 
of oppression," more than almost any other influence 
contributed to this, although he died twelve years 
before it was definitely attained. The Quakers in 
America had gone further; they had made some 
considerable efibrts towards the education and main- 
tenance of those whom they liberated. 

It cannot be doubted that this sacrifice for con- 
science sake was the good seed sown for our century's 
benefit Woolman's sermons and diaries prepared 
Thomas Clarkson and Wilberforce for the stupendous 
task of rousing the conscience of England as a slave- 
holding empire; of inspiring Grellet and William 
Allen, who dared to appeal to Alexander I. of 
Russia and so prepared the way for the abolition 
of serfdom ; of the emancipation in Hayti, and its 
subsequent liberation. In England, the noblest 
minds and hearts of the end of last century were 
with Clarkson and Wilberforce. Already, in 1802, 
Wordsworth wrote his immortal sonnet upon the 
negro liberator of Hayti, then in a French dungeon. 
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'' Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee : air, earth, and skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love and man's unconquerable mind." 

And when, in 1807, Thomas Clarkson won his first 
hard-fought battle for the right, Wordsworth hailed 
the warrior — 

'* But thou, who starting in thy fervent prime. 
Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime. 
Hast heard the constant voice its charge repeat, 
Which, out of thy young heart's oracular seat, 
First roused thee, O true yokefellow of time." 

Voice after voice was uplifted till, by the time of 
which we especially write, the land was full of men 
and women who saw upon its imperial forehead the 
curse of Cain impressed. Amongst them, and in their 
van so far as effort went, were Mr Joseph Pease of 
Feethams and his young daughter. ''Your g^rand- 
father" — Mrs Nichol wrote long afterwards for her 
nephews and nieces — ^*' was a man of rare energy of 
character, of wide sympathies and enlarged benevo- 
lence, having at heart the amelioration of the miseries 
of the human race. He had an instinctive abhorrence 
of tyranny and oppression in every shape, whether 
displayed towards an individual or a race. The 
abolition of slavery was always an object near to his 
heart, and when a very young man he was a helper 
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in the movement headed by Thomas Clarkson and 
William Wilberforce." 

These two great champions of the oppressed were 
no longer in the field. Wilberforce was dead, Clark- 
son, old and infirm, lived in retirement But their 
spirit lived in the Society of Friends, and Clarkson 
was in frequent correspondence with those who in- 
herited their anointing. Amongst the followers to 
whom he wrote was Mr Joseph Pease, who sought 
the veteran's opinion upon almost every move in the 
Anti-Slavery Campaign. 

In Parliament, Mr Thomas Fowell Buxton headed 
the party bereft of Wilberforce's powerful and pas- 
sionate leadership. He was an excellent man, 
devoted to the cause of liberation, but moving 
more deliberately, less prone to ardent and uncom- 
promising advance. Yet, since there was no line of 
Wilberforces, righteous men and women were thank- 
ful for his championship. 

During the slow maturing of the harvest whose 
seed was sown first by George Fox himself, Elizabeth 
Pease grew up to womanhood at Feethams. Her 
father celebrated the year of her majority by taking 
her abroad — ^a tour of which she noted every stage 
and episode. 

Quite a large party gathered at Canterbury to 
undertake together the four months' pilgrimage. 
Mr Pease, his daughter, his son and daughter-in- 
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law, her mother, two of the Richardsons and their 
relative, Dr Overend, made a compact phalanx, 
sufficiently intimate, and yet sufficiently diversified, 
for prolonged companionship. They started about 
the middle of April, and returned about the middle 
of August, 1828. 

Those were still the days of posting from st^e to 
stage, and the only symptom of the steam-fever which 
they encountered was of all places on Lago Maggiore, 
where a little steam-boat had just been adventured. 
France, Switzerland, Northern Italy, the Rhine, and 
Rhinish Germany were explored and greatly enjoyed, 
many memories, literary and historical, being evoked 
as they went. The grand tour was the crown of a 
woman's education, and it is remarkable with how 
much lai^er an outlook and how much greater a store 
of knowledge, sifted and choice, the young women of 
the earlier half of the nineteenth century received the 
regalia of enfranchisement which it implied than is 
general now. 



Chapter III 

Young Womanhood and Work 

Darlington was gradually becoming a centre of 
Quakerism. The houses on its outskirts were, nearly 
all, the homes of members of the Society of Friends. 
Indeed^ it was possible to walk round the town with- 
out leaving for more than a few minutes the Quaker 
grounds. Thus, Backhouses lived at Polam, Beech- 
wood, Blackwell and West Lodge; Peases lived at 
Feethams, Southend, East Mount, North Lodge, and 
other houses. 

Of themselves, Friends made a large social circle, 
and their meeting-house united and concentrated a 
body of beneficent opinion and endeavour. This 
meeting-house stood in the Skinnersgate, on the 
same site as the newer structure in present use. 
It was well supported in those days, and there 
were many ministers of note, both men and women. 
Mr Joseph Pease of Feethams and his daughter 
were constant in attendance at the Sunday and 
Thursday gatherings, as were all the members of 
various branches of the Pease family, and those 
members of other families with which they were in- 

C 33 
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termarried, Beaumonts, Backhouses, Gumeys, Jowitts, 
Fossicks, and later, Foxes and Frys. 

Perhaps of all these, and many others, the Feet- 
hams family held the least exclusive position so far 
as the external customs and social restrictions went, 
but they were absolutely imbued with the principles 
of Quakerism, and took their stand upon individual 
and collective advance in God's ways of righteous- 
ness and peace. In social matters Quakers kept very 
much to themselves, the badge of costume and their 
preoccupation with active beneficence accentuating 
this exclusiveness. When the costume went, the 
social barriers, to a g^eat extent, were relinquished 
also. 

But the spirit at Feethams had not erected these 
barriers, and men of all creeds were welcome there, 
did they come with good will towards their fellow- 
men. Thus we find that Mr Joseph Pease was an 
early and staunch advocate of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

In the meeting-house, they found their most 
natural and strengthening opportunities for worship 
and mutual up-building. There were excellent 
ministers between 1828 and 1846. Mr John Pease, 
Elizabeth's cousin, the eldest of her uncle Edward 
Pease's children, about ten years older than Elizabeth, 
was remarkable amongst them. He had a wonder- 
ful voice, and was long known both in his native 
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place and elsewhere as "the silver trumpet" Sir 
Robert Fowler, who had more opportunities than 
most men of comparing the public speakers of his 
day, used to say that the late Earl Derby and 
John Pease were the most eloquent speakers of 
their time, and that as a boy "he (Sir Robert) 
used to listen in wonder to the Quaker minister 
getting safely out of the long involved sentences, 
of which he was so fond, without a sign of hesita- 
tion or difficulty." 

Three of the Backhouses were frequent speakers, 
one of them a Gumey by birth, Mrs Jonathan 
Backhouse, — Katherine Backhouse of Beechwood, 
a special friend of Elizabeth's, with a gift for brief 
utterance always to the point, and Mr William 
Backhouse, a naturalist and the father of a natu- 
ralist, who was distinguished in the north as an 
ornithologist 

Elizabeth never felt it to be her duty to speak in 
meetings for public worship. To the end of her life 
she Mras diffident in public speaking, although she 
had a rare power of expression when she used it. 
But she loved the hallowed silences and inspired 
ministrations of the place where prayer was wont 
to be made. 

In February, this year, 1899, the Archbishop of 
York made a remarkable speech upon the beautiful 
feature of silent worship, which the Friends have 
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practised for two centuries and a half. It is worth 
our while to quote this modem ^opinion of what has 
so often been held up to ridicule. 

It is reported by The Friend of 24th February : 

''At the recent meeting of Convocation of the Northern Pro- 
vince in York Minster, the Archbishop of York spoke on the 
subject of silent worship. He said he had been impressed with 
that feature in the service of the people called Friends which 
consisted of spending a considerable time in absolute silence, 
often, indeed, continuing through the whole service. For years 
he had been under the impression that Churchmen underrated 
the blessing and the necessity of silence in public worship. It 
was true that people often made that feature in the service of 
the Friends a subject for criticism, and almost for merriment, 
and said that they met together, sat still, and sometimes went 
back to their homes without having done anything. The feet 
was that in waiting upon God in silence they had done a very 
great deal, and might possibly have received a greater blessing 
than if they had been occupying the time in uttering their own 
words addressed to God, or in reading and other acts of worship. 
It had long been his desire to introduce this feature, where pos- 
sible, into the services of the Church of England. It had been 
done for thirty or forty years in connection with parochial 
missions. There could be no difficulty in doing this even now 
after the conclusion of the matins or evensong, and before the 
sermon, if there was a sermon. There might be some difficulty 
in introducing any lengthy pauses into the ordinary form of 
morning or evening prayer. But he thought that once the 
principle were recognised that it was most important that the 
people should have quiet times for thought and silent suppli*- 
cation, a way would be found for doing it without violating 
either the spirit or the letter of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He hoped the conunittee would take this into their serious 
consideration.'' 

Elizabeth's more intimate friends were found within 
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the circle of her relations, although most of these 
were stricter Quakers than herself. In the family 
of her uncle, Mr Edward Pease, she had several 
correspondents, John, Henry, and Joseph, the last, 
afterwards the Quaker Member of Parliament, who 
married Emma Gumey in 1826, and whose sons are 
foremost now in many efforts for the suppression of 
national unrighteousness. Her uncle, too, was ten- 
derly attached to her, as his letters testify. She did 
her best to obey her mother's dying behests. She 
helped to keep the bond of unity between all branches 
of the family ; she was her father's constant helper ; 
she relied for all ultimate guidance on her Father in 
Heaven. She visited the poor of Darlington, as did 
her brother both before and after his marriage, 
finding it no romantic rdle of ministering angel to 
do so, but the difficult and often disagreeable duty, 
which those whose conscience is involved rather than 
their vanity, discover it to be, although after long 
patience their harvest comes. She did not mis- 
represent even to herself the tedium of this work, 
nor pretend to be heart-whole in its practice, but 
she persevered whether her conscience reported well 
or ill of her motives. 

Mr Joseph Pease, as we have seen, became a 
convert to his elder brother's faith in railways, and 
was present at the openii^ of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Line on the 15th September 1830, 
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and on this occasion was witness to his friend 
Mr Huskisson's tragic death. It was six years 
since his wife's death, and in March 1831 he 
married again. The second Mrs Pease of Feet- 
hams was Miss Anna Bradshaw, directly descended 
from the brother of Judge Bradshaw, who presided 
at the trial of Charles I. While there can be no 
doubt that her advent as step-mother and hostess 
displaced Elizabeth and somewhat disconcerted her, 
the latter quickly effaced herself and filled her 
hours with many occupations, with a steady course 
of reading, and with the most dutiful attentions 
to her new relative. The relations between them 
were always pleasant and kindly, and she left 
household matters entirely in her step -mother's 
hands and gave the liberated time and energy to 
those great enthusiasms to which close fellowship 
with her father for seven years had accustomed 
her. 

Early in the thirties a little nephew was bom at 
North Lodge, christened Joseph Beaumont after 
Its grandparents. This was the banning of a 
new interest which enriched her life, and in the 
years that followed, as her brother's nurseries filled 
with boys and girls, they found in their tall young 
aunt an eneigetic playmate and sympathiser. Her 
brother and their father was far from robust, and in 
1834, yielded to Mr Joseph Pease's anxiety on his 
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behalf leaving off all active share in business matters. 
This gave him leisure for many objects dear to his 
heart Already, in the year of his marriage, he 
had, in large-minded co-operation with the Rev. 
Mr Hogarth, established a Mechanics' Institute in 
Darlington, over the activity and prosperity of 
which he watched to the end of his life. With Mr 
Backhouse and Mr Fothergill, he founded the Old 
Temperance Society known as that of the ''Three 
Johns." He helped to promote branches of the 
Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society in 
the town, and in later life he started a branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and was for long years a chief sup- 
porter of Darlington Hospital, whose founding he 
had promoted. 

At the time with which we are concerned some 
of these institutions were still prospective, but Mr 
John Beaumont Pease was well known for his 
quiet devotion to all that could forward the well- 
being of the poor and the suffering. He was a con- 
sistent follower of Quaker tenets, for a long time 
an elder of the body, but never a minister. The 
very same temperament of diffidence and humility 
that characterised his sister was his dowry, but from 
its vantage-ground, as from a stronghold, he battled 
all his years with vice, ignorance and cruelty, and 
scored many a lasting victory. It was inevitable. 
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therefore, that he should be in deepest sympathy 
with his father's labours. 

These were approaching the point where greater 
publicity than heretofore attended their prosecution. 
We have already noted his preoccupation vdth the 
movement for liberating our West Indian slaves. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 gave the constituencies 
an opportunity of making a new voice heard through- 
out the land. That voice, far from demanding 
privilege and redress at home, called aloud for negro- 
emancipation in the West Indies, and for the end of 
oppression in India, where the monopolies were suck- 
ing the very life-blood of millions. There are great 
moments when the voice of the people is still the 
voice of God. The echo of that voice found its way 
to Westminster, and Fowell Buxton secured in part 
the liberation which, for half a century, the Society of 
Friends had advocated, and which Wilberforce had 
given the best energies of a pure spirit and a delicate 
frame to accomplish. Perhaps his last speeches, more 
than anything, kindled to fire the smouldering flame 
of a whole nation. 

In 1824, Elizabeth Pease heard him speak at the 
Freemasons* Hall on June 2Sth. This was just 
before the journey on which her mother's last 
illness began. She must have come from Staines 
to London to attend the Annual Meetings at Devon- 
shire House, and to be present at this gathering of 
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the Anti-Slavery Society. The Government had 
just refused to listen to the demand for justice. 
Hampered by social and selfish considerations, 
they preferred to outrage Heaven in the interests 
of slave-holders, who habitually outraged Heaven's 
decrees. Wilberforce's last speech was uttered at 
this meeting, where Macaulay for the first time 
spoke in public. The young orator's words were 
winged, as he pictured a time when even the slave 
should call his cot, his wife, his child, his own. 
They went home, not alone to every person pre- 
sent, but to every one who read them afterwards. 
The meeting was a turning of the tide whose waves 
flowed in for nine long years, canying liberation on 
their crest 

But it was a shabby liberation at best, coming far 
short of what the nation demanded. Enormous com- 
pensation to the planters and the substitution of 
enforced apprenticeship upon the negroes for the 
slavery which it abolished, dimmed the triumph of 
the Society's cause. Such as it was, the leaders had 
to accept it as the best obtainable from second-rate 
legislators. From that time to 1838, Mr Joseph 
Pease and his daughter worked strenuously to secure 
the entire abolition of West Indian slavery without 
compromise of any sort The twenty millions were 
irrevocably promised, but the apprenticeship system, 
with its sham reasonableness and real infamy, could 
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only be swept away by duly informing and using the 
growing force of public opinion. 

In the year of this incomplete measure, 1833, 
William Lloyd Garrison first came to England. He 
arrived three months before the passing of Mr 
Buxton's Act A young man of twenty-eight, full of 
noble ambition to rouse American public feeling into 
the formation of a great National Anti-Slavery 
Society, he sought in this country acquaintance with 
the Apostles of Emancipation, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
William Allen, Macaulay and Buxton. He expected 
sympathy, inspiration, instruction from these, co- 
operation in two special objects of his mission from 
the large body of their followers and fellow-workers. 
He had founded a paper called The Liberator in 
New England, in which to fix attention on the guilt 
of slavery ; he had lectured to large audiences of 
coloured people, and to those besides who would hear 
him. He had enlisted the best and purest minds in 
the country to follow his standard ; he had made a 
friend and helper of Whittier, the Quaker Poet ; for 
two years he had been in correspondence with James 
Cropper of Liverpool, who made The Liberator 
and its editor known to the Abolitionists in England, 
and during that time he had been contemplating the 
visit which took effect in the spring of 1833. There 
was one reason for his coming of the greatest import- 
ance. A scheme was on foot for the gradual 
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deportation of the coloured population and their 
colonisation in Liberia. This was headed by Mr 
Elliot Cresson, who had sought and secured in our 
country a considerable hearing from Abolitionists. 
But Mr Joseph Pease, whom Cresson visited at 
Feethams, altogether disapproved of a scheme in 
which he detected that the abolition of slavery was a 
very secondary consideration, while it was obvious to 
his penetration that Mr Cresson's methods were far 
from scrupulous. To expose further both the scheme 
and the schemer was Garrison's chief mission, because 
the propagation of the Colonisation Society by mis- 
representation was most injurious to the aims and 
methods of the Anti-Slavery Society. Another 
object, however, was the collection of funds for 
establishing a Manual Labour School for coloured 
boys, and he had well-grounded reason to hope that 
this humane and far-sighted enterprise would be 
favourably received amongst English philanthropists. 
When Garrison arrived at Liverpool, James 
Cropper was in London, busied with the West Indian 
Abolition Bill, the g^eat question of the year in 
Parliament, just after the second reading of which 
Wilberforce passed to his unending reward. But the 
stranger was warmly welcomed by his family, and 
after four days' rest, went on by coach to London* 
Here he found Mr Cropper and the delegates from 
all Anti-Slavery Societies throughout the country, to 
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whom he was presented at the Guildhall Coffee House 
breakfast next morning. Sixty were present, and 
most of them were Quakers. This fact interested 
Garrison, because Friends in America had strangely 
d^enerated from the position which they took in the 
preceding century. Most of the Quakers in the 
States supported Cresson's scheme. 

At this breakfast Garrison met George Thompson 
for the first time. The campaign in which both were 
soon engaged made Abolitionists aware of the worth- 
lessness of the colonisation scheme, and he secured 
the advocacy of all the leaders against it— of James 
Cropper, Fowell Buxton, Macaulay, O'Connell. 
Garrison remained in this country long enough to 
witness the passing of Buxton's Act, and to be pre- 
sent in the file of mourners who followed, after 
princes, prelates and peers, the bier of William 
Wilberforce to Westminster Abbey. 

Then he returned to America, having engaged 

Geoi^e Thompson to be editor of The Liberator^ 

and faced there undauntedly the storm of insult, 

menace, and persecution which had gathered during 

the summer. It was against the dark cloud of selfish 

hatred, lurid with threats, that this young champion 

shone in the armour of God. 

^ Go on," wrote Whittier, "for thou hast chosen well ; 
On in the strength of God ! 
Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant's rod. 
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Speak in a slumbering nation's ear. 

As thou hast ever spoken, 
Until the dead in sin shall hear, — 

The fetter's link be broken ! " 

A year later George Thompson followed him to 
America, and, in spite of every possible opposition 
and personal risk, began the lecture tour through 
New England, which had so powerful an effect in 
rousing its States to indignant demand of aboli- 
tion. 

Mr Joseph Pease was one of the sixty delegates 
to whom Garrison was presented at the Coffee House 
breakfast in May 1833. This incident was a first 
step in the correspondence between them, which 
Elizabeth Pease inherited and continued throughout 
Garrison's life, and to which we shall frequently have 
reason to allude. Her passionate hatred of oppres- 
sion enlisted her sympathy and admiration for those 
who took their lives in their hands to redeem the 
oppressed, and she was present at more than one 
meeting held while Garrison was still in London. 
To the end of her life she kept her reverence for 
the great American abolitionist undimmed, and his 
friendship and that of his wife were amongst her 
most sacred memories. 

For three years the Act of 1833 was allowed to 
demonstrate its own futility to stop tyranny and 
cruelty in the West Indies. During these years 
the Anti-Slavery Society at home gave it rope, but 
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watched carefully its effect on both planters and 
apprentices. 

Elizabeth's health was unsatisfactory, and visits to 
the seaside were paid at different times. Her diary 
indicates considerable depression and self-examina- 
tion, not always profitable to a nature whose defect 
lay in the direction of self-depreciation. But bright 
and beautiful experiences chequer the shadows with 
discs of light. Thus, a visit of Mr Williams, the 
South Sea Islands missionary, to Feethams was a 
time of true enjoyment, and his story of thousands 
of idolators led to worship God was like a ray of 
hope for the dark places of the earth. It was, too, 
like iron entering her soul when she reflected, with 
wonted and crushing remorse, that while he sacriflced 
all, she sacrificed little, and did almost nothing to 
spread the Redeemer's kingdom on the earth. 

Such timorous, self-accusing natures are apt to 
forget that God does not demand every kind of 
sacrifice from each, but the will to serve when His 
mandate comes, just as He wills, and not more nor 
less than He wills. 

Another interesting reminiscence of those three 
years was a prolonged visit to William Allen at 
Stoke-Newington. Mr Allen's wife was connected 
with the Bradshaw family, to which Mrs Pease be- 
longed. After attending the yearly meetings at 
Devonshire House, Mr Pease, with his wife and 
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daughter, went to stay with Mr Allen. Here an 
accident was the cause of breaking Mrs Pease's leg, 
and they were detained for some weeks. The 
meeting-house at Stoke-Newington had been built a 
number of years prior to this visit — a plain structure, 
with painted columns supporting its low gallery, and 
with wooden benches, for men and women, of the 
hardest and most uncompromising simplicity. But 
it was the scene at that time of considerable agita- 
tion. This had spread to London from Manchester. 
Quakerism had in many places fallen away from its 
earlier fervour, and above all from its remembrance 
of our Lord and its implicit following in His foot- 
steps. It almost seemed as if, in foi^etting His 
simple ordinances, Quakers were in danger of forget- 
ting Him. Something akin to Unitarianism was 
creeping into the Society, chilling and hardening 
those whom it overcame. The human judgment was 
taking the place of God's voice. This estrangement 
from the " heavenly places " was perhaps more mani- 
fest in Manchester than in London, but its influence 
seemed to be extending, and possibly to this foe in 
the fortress may be attributed the American apathy 
of Friends towards slavery for a time. 

From America, however, had come preachers of 
righteousness, who drew attention to the matter. Of 
these Elisha Bates was the most prominent, although 
Isaac Crewdson at home was equally powerful in 
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the north. Stoke-Newington meeting-house was the 
scene of many an agitated gathering when Elisha 
Bates and Mr Wilkinson brought home this growing 
coldness to the Friends present They attributed it 
to indifference to ordinances, and enjoined baptism 
as well as the breaking of bread, on the ground that 
both were sanctioned, and even commanded, by our 
Lord. To many of the Friends bred in Quakerism 
this seemed like opening the floodgates to formalism ; 
to others, eager for a revival of the evangelical spirit, 
it seemed a devout and necessary reform. A split 
broke in two the Society of Friends, and was known 
as the "Beacon" controversy. Many went over to 
other churches, evangelical in their character, while 
the remnant adhered to the old paths, quickened, 
however, by suffering and severance, to revive con- 
verse with the God of their fathers. 

Elizabeth Pease and her parents were in Stoke- 
Newington during this troubled time, and although 
they had no thought of relinquishing their connec- 
tion with the Society, it was the means of stimulat- 
ing Elizabeth's ardent piety and of awakening in her 
considerable anxiety to hold the truth in its purity. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the losses to 
the ranks of the Society were a gain to the churches 
recruited from them, and that this Quaker tributary 
brought a great accession of conscientiousness and 
righteousness into the main current of religious life 
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• 

in the middle of this century, deepening its spiritu- 
ality and enlisting its power on the side of beneficent 
endeavour. 

By 1836 the incompetence of the West Indian 
Abolition Act was fully proved, and Mr Pease was 
urgent for its commutation to total emancipation. 
Amoi^t fellow-workers, Lord Brougham was the 
most influential in this movement, and letters of 
these years tell of the pressure brought to bear 
upon him in the form of masses of well-grounded 
information. The delegates of the provincial Anti- 
Slavery Societies were summoned three times to 
London, Mr Pease amongst them, and the utmost 
activity prevailed, in holding crowded meetings, in 
interviewing members of Parliament, in securing 
eagerly -signed petitions from all parts of the 
country, and in disseminating pamphlets and re- 
ports upon the subject. In all this, Elizabeth 
Pease took her full share. 

George Thompson, after running serious risks in 
America, had been obliged to leave for home. But 
he had quickened and intensified the anti-slavery feel- 
ing in the States, and had helped in the formation of 
numerous societies for its propagation. He came back 
full of zeal, and furnished more comprehensively than 
ever with the sinister statistics of this monstrous crime. 
The societies of Edinburgh and Glasgow were thank- 
ful for his return, and at once engaged him to lecture 

D 
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throughout the country upon the subject of Slavery 
in the States. Darlington was naturally a stage in 
this tour, and as naturally the lecturer was Mr Joseph 
Pease's guest at Feethams. 

He lectured in the Friends' meeting-house in 
October, 1836, returning to lecture again after a 
few weeks, when he was on his way to Scotland, 
where, in a round of stirring addresses delivered 
under the auspices of the various Anti-Slavery 
Societies, he roused — ^as Elizabeth Pease wrote of 
his effect upon the audiences at Darlington — ^''an 
incendiary flame, which will bum until the demon 
of slavery be driven from the earth." Throughout 
Yorkshire the Friends' meeting-houses were placed 
at his disposal, while men and women of all sections 
of the Christian Church were welcomed to theEr 
platforms. 

Coming upon the movement for redress to the 
apprentices in the West Indies, this great cam- 
paign added a volume of pressure to the nobler 
public opinion of our country. That slavery, of 
which such hideous and continuous annals could 
be reported, should exist in any proportion at all, 
appeared to every beneficent and enlightened mind 
an offence to both God and man — an outrage to 
God, and a source of the most fatal corruption to 
man. 

George Thompson appealed to the women of Great 
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Britain, and received from them an eager response. 
Elizabeth Pease's whole soul was engaged in the cru- 
sade. "George Thompson's farewell words to me," 
she wrote some years later to Mr H. C. Wright, 
"made a deep impression, and laid a responsibility 
on me which I knew not how to discharge. 'Re- 
member,' said he, ' it rests with you whether anything 
is done here by the women or not'" This was at 
the close of his first visit. Without a day's delay 
she accepted his investiture, and proceeded to mar- 
shal her recruits. In her deep, large, and loving heart 
there burned the anger that sins not, the compassion 
that acknowledges no hindrance. She was a warrior 
of God's arming, ever ready for the fray against prin- 
cipalities and powers and wickedness in high places. 
All timidity vanished at the call to go forward and 
fight in the Lord's name. She called a meeting of 
women, and organised them into a Women's Aboli- 
tion Society, of which she and Jessie Elizabeth 
Wemyss were appointed secretaries. The first 
action which the new Society took was to draw up 
a Reply to the touching appeal forwarded to the 
Women of Great Britain by the Ladies' Anti-Slavery 
Society in the New England States. This Reply was 
ready by December 13th, when George Thompson 
returned from his Yorkshire tour to lecture a second 
time at Darlington. 

At his meeting a number of resolutions were 
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carried in favour of ^the annihilation of slavery at 
whatever cost and whatever risk," and these resolu- 
tions were forwarded with the Darlington Women's 
Reply to the New England Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Reply was framed by Miss Pease, and its clauses 
glow with the white heat of indignation* " We abhor 
slavery in every shape, and oppression under every 
form ; and we are one with you in heart and in hope, 
in principle and in purpose, to effect its extinction 
wherever it exists. . . . Truth and humanity, reason 
and revelation, are on your side. Your cause must 
therefore eventually triumph. We would encourage 
you to persevere with unremitting energy in the use 
of all Christian efforts, until the meridian splendour 
of that glorious day which shall witness the last 
link to be broken which binds the slave — until all 
the odious distinctions founded on colour shall be 
buried in oblivion, and the injured sons of Africa 
in your land restored to the full enjoyments of all 
the rights and privileges of humanity. ..." 

After George Thompson's second lecture, a meet- 
ing of members of the Darlington Women's Abolition 
Society unanimously adopted the Reply, which was 
then despatched to America. 

It was the first reply made by the Women of 
Britain, and its example, published in the Durham 
Chronicle of December 16, led to the formation of 
many Women's Societies. 
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Much work, therefore, was entailed on the secre- 
taries for years to come, and Elizabeth Pease came 
into contact and correspondence with all at home 
and in America whose battle-cry was ''Liberty for 
the oppressed." Amongst these were the Grimkes, 
the two sisters brought up in a slave-owning house, 
who left it and joined the Society of Friends that 
they might be free to protest Miss Angelina 
Grimke was at this time just embarking upon a 
tour of meetings in Massachusetts, especially appeal- 
ing to women. She had been invited to do so by 
Mr Wright, secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society in 
America, and by its Massachusetts branch. The 
Reply from Darlington, and Elizabeth Pease's suc- 
cess in organising an ardent Society amongst the 
women there, drew special attention in America ; 
and we find that in March 1837 there was already 
a correspondence between Miss Grimke and Miss 
Pease. "Thanks to thee, my sister," wrote the 
former, " thanks to every British woman whose tears 
are shed over the wrongs of the coloured, and over 
the sins of the white Americans; thanks, too, for 
the secret prayers which ascend up to Heaven; 
thanks for thy letter of sympathy to my New 
England sisters, and for the resolutions passed at 
the Darlington meeting." She then goes on to tell 
how great the contest is, and how enormous' the 
difficulty of gaining the ear, and the advocacy, of the 
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very ministers of religion. ** I fear there will be those 
at the South who will stand like a brazen wall against 
all the artillery of right and reason, all the fiery darts 
of ridicule, and the bomb-shells of contempt and 
scorn which will soon be poured into this stronghold 
of tyranny by Europe and the world. I despair 
because I fear that the North will not come to the 
rescue in time to save the South. Great numbers of 
our ministers refuse to open their mouths for the 
dumb. Our politicians stand aghast at the thought 
of a dissolution of the Union. Our Gallios exclaim, 
in sinful indifference, 'What has the North to do 
with slavery and the South?' And multitudes 
of women catch from the lips of their fathers, 
brothers, and sons, the hackneyed excuse that as 
slavery is a political concern, they ought not to 
intermeddle with it These things cause me to 
despair." 

They have caused many to despair, and they are 
the dry-rot of righteousness in every nation. 

Then she goes on to point out in what ways the 
Darlington Society can help the cause : 

^Give to the slaves of Republican America your 
sympathy and your prayers. I have great faith in 
the power of prayer to move the arm which wields 
the destinies of the world. I have no faith in 
any efforts without this scaling-ladder by which 
we can ascend in spirit to the very throne of 
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Jehovah, and present our petitions through the 
mediation of Jesus for his suffering representatives 
on earth." 

Resolutions, addresses, lectures by George Thomp- 
son, literature on the subject, practical assistance in 
money, every lever, in short, for raising the mass 
of public opinion in both countries are suggested in 
the letter, but were, indeed, all in exercise in the 
energetic Darlington Society, whose members had 
collected money for one ransomed slave already, and 
had forwarded a box of articles for the Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar at New York. One of the most enthusiastic 
societies was at Glasgow, and its secretary, Miss 
Smeal, corresponded constantly with Elizabeth Pease. 
In a letter written by the latter to Miss Smeal, she 
reverts to the now burning subject of the West 
Indian apprenticeship, with which the labours of 
both were intimately connected, and expresses with 
that sacred indignation which burned ever like 
a lamp in the sanctuary of her heart against 
all wrong-doing, a holy hatred of its continu- 
ance. 

" Surely Great Britain will arouse on this subject 
and demand its total, its immediate and everlasting 
annihilation. Surely the politician will never submit 
to perfidy so base, the philanthropist and the Christian 
to cruelties so dreadful, neither the people at large to 
so shameful a hoax." And, further on, she makes the 
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admirable suggestion : " Would it not be well for the 
advocates of the slaves to introduce themselves to the 
notice of our young and amiable Queen, by praying 
her to make this act of mercy the first of her reign ? " 
This letter was written in June 1837. 



Chapter IV 

Emancipation in the West Indies 

Two noted members of the Society of Friends, Joseph 
Sturge of Birmingham and John Scoble, accompanied 
by Thomas Harvey had, sometime after the Act of 
1833, gone to the West Indies to investigate for 
themselves the working of the apprenticeship system. 
They found its effects to be of the most harmful 
and demoralising character, the worst features of 
slavery being maintained in aggravated forms, 
and the immense concession of money having been 
little used to provide for the gradual and orderly 
emancipation of the unhappy apprentices. On their 
return they made their experiences and conclusions 
thoroughly known, both within and outside the walls 
of Parliament, urging immediate emancipation in 
preference to further prolongation of so corrupt a 
condition. 

Their testimony quickened the fervour of all the 
societies, and it was a remarkable indication of the 
growth in humane intelligence, that much of this re- 
newed agitation was founded upon the unanswerable 

argument that the apprenticeship of the slaves was an 
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illegal compact with their masters, since it was made 
without the consent of the slaves themselves, whose 
final emancipation had been decreed, and indeed 
bought with twenty millions sterling. In Antigua 
alone had the planters used their share of that sum 
to promote the future of their slaves. Here and there 
a good and conscientious planter had at once liberated 
the toilers on his estates, the Marquis of Sligo being 
the most distinguished of these honourable excep- 
tions. But the majority had worked their wicked will 
upon the unhappy creatures still within their power, 
so habituated to horror that only a proportion 
amongst them could realise the illegality of their 
position. The Government, under Lord Melbourne, 
resisted all attempts to shorten the period of appren- 
ticeship, but fortunately the country was determined 
that it should come to an end. 

Lord Brougham was, by the spring of 1838, at 
the head of the anti-slavery agitation, and George 
Thompson's lectures in Ireland had won Daniel 
O'Connell to its ranks, and with him a certain number 
of Irish members. News of the strong national feel- 
ing upon this subject reached the West Indies, and 
the more enlightened negroes determined to aid and 
abet their champions in England, by demanding for 
themselves a full emancipation on August ist The 
planters were in a dilemma, for it began to be known 
throughout the islands that, roused at last to ex- 
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tremities by the torture of their wives and children, 
and enlightened as to their l^al position, the 
apprentices would refuse on that day to do a single 
stroke of work. 

Their reason for choosing the ist of August was 
that the anti-slavery party at home had fixed that 
day for their enfranchisement. The numberless 
petitions named it, the resolutions and motions of 
public meetings and provincial societies repeated the 
date. As the summer wore towards August, the 
planters became convinced that the agitation at home 
would carry immediate emancipation, and, one by 
one, the Colonial Legislatures forestalled the crisis 
by proclaiming emancipation within their respective 
areas. Slavery in the West Indies was at an end 
long before the news reached England, and while the 
utmost pressure was being put upon Parliament to 
secure its abolition. 

In August, 1837, the London Women's Anti-Slavery 
Society invited that at Darlington to join them in an 
address to the Queen, and fourteen members of the 
latter were nominated as a Special Committee to 
obtain signatures. Mrs Pease of Feethams and 
Elizabeth Pease were both on this Committee. Only 
a week was allowed for the work, but so vigorously 
was it executed that by August 9th, the Committee 
had secured 5,315 signatures in Darlington and the 
neighbouring towns and villages. 
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About the beginning of November a Men's Anti- 
Slavery Society was organised in Darlington, and 
this sent two del^[ates, one of whom was Elizabeth's 
brother, to the Exeter Hall Meeting, presided over 
by Lord Brougham, on the 14th. The Women's 
Society took much interest in this, and the whole 
matter is recorded in its minutes. 

During these and many subsequent years. Miss 
Pease was in constant correspondence with the great 
lecturer Mr George Thompson, whose occasional 
condemnation of the Act of 1833 drew upon him 
censure from Mr Fowell Buxton's supporters, most of 
whom were members of the London Society. With 
indignant loyalty. Miss Pease combined with Miss 
Smeal to support him. Their initiative roused the 
other provincial societies, all of which almost owed 
their existence to the inspiring eloquence of the 
man attacked, and public meetings in every centre 
vindicated him from reproach, while the Exeter Hall 
gathering sustained his attitude and proclaimed it as 
the only possible attitude in the circumstances. 

A letter from Mr John Beaumont Pease to his 
sister gives a graphic account of the deputation to 
Lord Melbourne and its failure. The deputation was 
in the act of arranging its ranks for the procession 
from Exeter Hall to Lord Melbourne's offices, ^ when 
to my no small gratification, the famous D. O'Connell 
was announced. He came in looking as if he might 
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have still hardly recovered from sleep. He was 
requested to favour the meeting with a few of his 
views, when he unbuttoned his cloak and poured forth 
such an admirable arrangement of facts, arguments 
and ideas upon the momentous subject upon which 
we had met as was truly astonishing, and has left me 
possessed with such an idea of the power of the man 
as will not soon be effaced. In one short twenty 
minutes, he appeared to me to embody more, and 
much more powerfully, than many speeches of hours' 
duration. 

**. . . Lord Melbourne inquired who we as delegates 
represented. When our chairman stated some were 
deputed from large public meetings, others elected 
by anti-slavery societies, and others from committees, 
he said he made the inquiry merely for the sake of 
understanding properly the nature of the delegates. 
I suppose we remained in the room about twenty 
minutes ; he behaved courteously, but, I fear, he has 
left us little to expect at the hands of the Govern- 
ment" 

Immediately after, Mr Sturge summoned the dele- 
gates to a meeting at Exeter Hall, where it was 
resolved to demand absolute and unconditional 
emancipation on the ist of August, 1838, and to meet 
again in London in the spring of the next year, 
determined not to separate until Parliament should 
have granted the demand. During the intervening 
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months Miss Pease had full hands. The immediate 
question at home, the claims from America towards 
its long delayed solution there, filled her days with 
complicated details, all putting into exercise the 
many functioned organisation which alone could 
enlighten, elicit, direct, and utilise a largely repre- 
sentative opinion upon slavery. Much literature in 
tract and pamphlet form had to be distributed; 
meetings, resolutions, appeals, minutes, petitions, had 
to be repeated, supplemented, drawn up, made public; 
new speakers, fresh allies had to be converted, 
informed, enlisted ; a constant and lengthy corres- 
pondence had to be kept up with the secretaries of 
other societies; advice and information had to be 
sought from the right sources of both ; while with 
America a continuous interchange of sympathy and 
encouragement had to be maintained. This was the 
school in which she acquired not merely all the 
rudiments of applied righteousness, but the experience 
of their application, her intimate acquaintance with 
the vast ignorance of the public, its aptitude to prefer 
surmises to statistics, its aversion to exact and full 
information, its weakness for diverting and sensational 
methods of instruction. The marvellous knowledge 
of how means are related to ends, which made her 
counsel and assistance sought by every champion of 
a protesting cause in after life, was won during these 
years. Nor did her knowledge and her incessant labour 
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ever for a moment arrest or stint the flow of deep 
devotion to the down-trodden amongst men and 
women. That was as innate as the current of her 
blood, as perennial and inexhaustible as the life she 
drew from God. 

Mr George Thompson was one of those from whom 
guidance was frequently sought No fewer than 
three letters from him belong to November 1837, 
from Edinburgh, Glasgow and London. At Glasgow, 
an address from the women of Scotland was pre- 
pared, with 135,000 signatures, of which the local 
delegates and Scotch members took charge. His 
letter from London towards the end of the month, 
gives his lecture itinerary for the first week of 
December — Bath, Taunton, Exeter and Devonport 
Letters from William Lloyd Garrison, and from Miss 
Martineau's friend and biographer, Maria Weston 
Chapman, were received at the close of this year, but 
their length prohibit more than mention. Perhaps 
Mrs Chapman's closing sentence may be quoted, 
showing, as it does, against what tremendous odds 
the pioneers of liberation were fighting across the 
Atlantic : " I fear, when I see the strength of slavery 
here, and when I reflect how the institutions of the 
South are interwoven with our own free ones, not 
openly indeed, but, like roots of giant trees, beneath 
the soil — I fear that abolition will be resented by the 
South to her own destruction, and by the North till 
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the last possible day of grace. May God strengthen 
us to endure ! " 

On February 14, 1838, we find the Darlington 
Women's Society resolving on the issue of a new 
address to the women of Great Britain, which was 
duly drawn up by Miss Pease, printed and distributed 
to all the societies for wide circulation. Like every 
appeal from her pen it glows with the ardour of 
humanity and has a direct and convincing eloquence. 
" Be not afraid ; we ask you not to do anything, to 
incite in anything, unbecoming to your sex. 

' Ours is not the tented field. 
We no earthly weapons wield. 
Light and Love our sword and shield, 
Truth our panoply.' 

"The cause concerning which we implore you to 
take an enlightened and Christian view of your in- 
fluence and responsibility is the cause of God and of 
religion, of justice and humanity, of injured women 
and helpless childhood, of severed ties and broken 
hearts, of mothers robbed of their infants, writhing 
under the lash, subjected to the torturing and blood- 
extorting whip, condemned to work upon treadmills 
of agonising construction for offences most trivial." 
She goes on to plead for more Anti-Slavery Societies, 
for funds, literature, petitions, sympathy with the 
women in America, "who are regarding neither re- 
proaches, difficulties nor dangers in labouring to 
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redeem their country from the blot on her es- 
cutcheon/' and a faithful labour " in spreading those 
principles of eternal truth and immutable justice 
which shall break the neck of the demon-monster of 
slavery, not in West India alone, but throughout the 
whole habitable globe." And she ends : " Permit us 
to express our fervent hope that, * under a constrain- 
ing sense of duty, you will gird on the panoply of 
God and go forth to the holy war of light, and truth, 
and love, against those principles which make and 
keep so many millions of your race slaves.' " 

The body of lecturers was becoming an army 
whose raiments invaded the platforms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Some of their leaders were 
from America, but the ranks were mainly recruited 
at home. George Thompson was still the readiest 
speaker, the most fully informed, perhaps the most 
deeply inspired. The " cause " was reaching the very 
heart of our nation, however callously its head com- 
ported itself in parliament. 

Twice the delegates met in London during the 
spring of 1838, on both occasions Mr Joseph Pease 
of Feethams representing Darlington in association 
with Mr Thornton. Miss Pease joined her father in 
London on March the 26th. Her cousin, Joseph 
Pease, the Quaker member, and Sir George Strick- 
land, had undertaken charge of the Resolution in 

the House of Commons on the 29th. The 27th and 

E 
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28th were spent by the delegates in assembling at 
Exeter Hall, where powerful meetings were held, and 
whence they marched in procession to Downing Street 
to present their final memorial. 

On the fateful evening, a deputation sat in the 
gallery of the House to hear that every office-holder 
in the Government opposed the " Resolution," which 
Daniel O'Connell supported with memorable elo- 
quence. It was thrown out at one o'clock on the 
morning of the 30th March, by a majority of 54, in 
a House of 484 members. 

Miss Pease wrote to Miss Jane Smeals on the fol- 
lowing day, from the Guildhall Coffee House : 

"Notwithstanding the division of last night, it is 
regarded by the friends of the negro as a grand moral 
victory, when we look at the numbers who were on 
the side of right, and recollect who were arrayed 
against them — the leaders of nearly all parties. 
Joseph Sturge, who is an inmate here with his sister, 
looks really bright and cheerful, and says he likes the 
aspect of the question exceedingly. Lords Melville, 
Glenelg and Russell, have thoroughly forfeited the 
confidence of the nation, and, I should think, shaken 
their standing in office to the centre. Nothing could 
be more heartless than their conduct has been. . . . 
Whilst I have been writing, some of the delegates 
have come in looking very cheerful, having met, not 
at all discouraged, but convinced that they will come 
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forward again vigorously. ... I am glad that my 
cousin Joseph is thought to have done justice to the 



cause." 



The temper of the delegates was tried and true. 
Without delay they set the whole machinery of 
suasion and persuasion in motion once more, reckon- 
ing nothing of successive defeats in the legislature. 
And while thus engaged, the news came on the very 
day chosen for Lord Brougham's motion in the House 
of Lords, that the Crown Colonies were one after 
the other putting an end to the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, and that its victims were to be free men and 
women on August ist. 

The talent which the English Government might 
have put to use was taken from them and given to 
others — ^the very planters in the colonies themselves. 

Elizabeth Pease remained in London till the end 
of July. That summer was memorable for the young 
Queen's coronation and the deep national interest in 
her accession and royal gifts of goodness and gracious- 
ness. There was much to do besides, for her own 
and the sister societies, and there were many meetings 
for devout thanksgiving to God, who ordereth the 
hearts of men. 

A testimonial to George Thompson recognising 
his work in the cause of the oppressed occupied 
some of the time, and it was accompanied by a gift 
of money from many contributors. 
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The 1st of August was fixed for a number of con- 
temporaneous Jubilee meetings to be held throughout 
the kingdom, and Mr and Miss Pease accepted an 
invitation from Mr Sturge to be present at that held 
in Birmingham, and at the breakfast on the following 
morning. 

The account given by Mrs Pease Nichol of this occa- 
sion has a double interest for us, because it connects 
the point of departure for new with the old liberating 
work, out of which the new in a manner opened. 
Joseph Pease and his daughter were at once to con- 
secrate the time, humane enthusiasm and schooled 
activity, set free by the abolition of slavery in the 
Crown colonies, to the abating of those unjust 
taxes and monopolies from which so many of the 
natives of India suffered. Before stating the circum- 
stances which led to this undertaking, it will be best 
to quote the account referred to, which was dictated 
by Mrs Nichol, and copied several times for the 
benefit of friends in 1892. 

" In commemoration of the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, it had been determined to hold a 
public meeting in Birmingham on August ist, the 
day on which the n^roes were to receive the great 
boon of entire freedom. Sir Charles Forbes and one or 
two others suggested to my father that the Quakers, 
who had fought so nobly in the struggle for West 
Indian emancipation, should now direct their efforts 
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for the amelioration of the condition of the oppressed 
millions in our Eastern empire. One of the great 
periodical famines which so frequently desolated 
(and, alas ! still desolate) that land under British 
sway was then prevailing, so that little more was 
needed to stir my father's sympathies and to arouse 
his practical mind to the investigation of the cause 
and its remedies. Having been in frequent com- 
munication with Daniel O'Connell during the West 
Indian struggle, and having been deeply impressed 
with his earnest and eloquent advocacy of the rights 
of the slave, he at once turned to him for help and 
support in this fresh conflict on behalf of the poor 
down-trodden ryots. He accordingly brought the 
subject before Mr O'Connell, who at once said: 
* You will be going to the great meeting at Birming- 
ham on the 1st ; secure a compartment for ourselves, 
when you and I can talk the matter over.* The line 
was not then fully opened, there being a break of 
several miles, along which passengers were conveyed 
by omnibus. Railway travelling, too, was very 
different at that day to what it is at present (1892), 
and the journey — stopping on the way for lunch — 
between the two cities occupied, if I correctly re- 
member, about seven hours. 

** But to return to the one compartment to which I, 
as my father's companion, was admitted, and in 
which I sat as a deeply interested listener ; what I 
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knew of Daniel O'Connell through my father and the 
medium of the newspapers had inspired me with an 
intense longing to meet the great man. I felt myself 
in a sort of elysium while listening to the conversa- 
tion of two men, who, to so large an extent, practi- 
cally carried out the principle 'that all men are 
created free and equal, and have an equal right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' 

" Nor less was my enjoyment when, on my father's 
settling himself, as we travelled along, for a little 
afternoon nap, O'Connell with true Irish politeness 
gratified me by telling me in the course of our talk 
his views on some social questions. And here I must 
repeat, as nearly as I can, what he told me when 
speaking on the question of capital punishment, 
which has dwelt in my mind ever since. * He was 
formerly,' he said, * in favour of punishment by death, 
but an incident ' (which I fully believe he said that he 
had himself witnessed, at any rate, which he knew to 
be true) 'had completely changed his views. The 
incident was that of three young men, sons of a 
widowed mother, being led to execution ; the mother 
taking leave first of the eldest, then of the second, 
and lastly of her darling, her youngest, when she fell 
fainting. When too late, alas! it was proved that 
these three young men were perfectly innocent of 
the crime for which their lives had been taken.' The 
crowning treat of the meeting that day was the grand 
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speech of O'Connell, in which, after congratulating 
the friends of the slave on the triumph of their cause 
he denounced American slavery and slave-holders in 
such scathing terms that the then United States 
minister in London, Mr Stevenson, sent him a chal- 
lenge the next day. I cannot vouch for this, though, 
so far as I remember, it was never refuted. At all 
events, the challenge was not accepted." 

The celebration included several events, the laying 
of the foundation stone of new schools by Mr Sturge ; 
a great meeting in the Town Hall, where, besides 
Daniel O'ConnelFs speech alluded to in Mrs Pease 
Nichol's account, Dr Lushington, Mr Edward Baines, 
and Mr Sturge contributed addresses ; and a public 
breakfast on the following morning, when Mr Samuel 
Lloyd — of the philanthropic Quaker family, two 
members of which were Charles Lamb's correspon- 
dents and one Coleridge's pupil forty years earlier — 
presided as High Bailiff of Birmingham. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton was a second cousin of Mr Lloyd's. 



Chapter V 

" Justice for India " 

Mr Joseph Pease's attention had been called early 
in 1838 to the deportation of the hill coolies to the 
Mauritius and Guiana. These labourers were taken 
from the north-western provinces of India, and, under 
agreement, were transferred to plantations where the 
slaves were freed, and where their work had now to 
be paid with wages. The aim of those who intro- 
duced natives from India was to lower the pay 
offered in the labour market by substituting there 
workers accustomed to a minimum of food and 
wages. A handsome commission rewarded the 
agents, who were in a fair way to establish a traffic 
in labour which, uncontrolled, would not only deplete 
the hill country of north-western India, but would 
soon present many of the worst features of the slave- 
trade, besides starving out the newly enfranchised 
slaves. Its success in the Mauritius would have led 
to its extension elsewhere. The East India Com- 
pany was believed to connive at the deportation, and 
a recent Act of Parliament had renewed its charter 

for twenty-one years. All summer Mr and Miss 
7a 
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Pease had been studying the question from the point 
of view of the Aborigines Protection Society, and 
from official and missionary reports, histories of 
India, and other published works concerning the 
Company's rule. Already petitions protested against 
the deportation, and a bill had been drawn up for 
the consideration of Parliament. 

The Court of Proprietors of East India Stock 
convened a special meeting to consider this bill for 
July 13th, 1838, to assemble at India House, Leaden- 
hall Street The Bill was entitled, " An Act for the 
Protection of Natives of Her Majesty's Territories in 
the East Indies contracting for Labour to be per- 
formed without the said Territories, and for regu- 
lating their Passage by Sea." It was, however, 
withdrawn almost as soon as introduced, on Lord 
Glenelg's assurance that all contracts for such labour 
should be repudiated. Before the date fixed for the 
meeting at India House the most appalling news 
arrived from Bengal with regard to a famine raging 
in its upper states. We are too familiar with 
Indian famine details in present years, when Her 
Majesty's Government in India does its utmost to 
relieve the suffering myriads. Sixty years ago the 
accounts were even more terrible than now, and it 
was decided to bring them before the Court of 
Proprietors. 

Mr Richard Eykyn induced Mr Pease to attend 
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the meeting, at which Sir Charles Forbes, the man 
who first in Parliament bore the honoured title of 
" Member for India," entreated the proprietors of East 
India stock to relieve the present calamity, and, if 
possible, to prevent its future recurrence. His speech 
moved Mr Pease towards making his acquaintance, 
which was brought about in a morning call, William 
Allen acting as sponsor on the occasion. Sir Charles 
knew the part which Joseph Pease and his fellow 
Friends had taken in the West Indian abolition 
question, and welcomed his aid in the kindred cause 
•of justice for the oppressed in India. He entreated 
him to wage a holy war for them, as he had done for 
the slaves, and to rally the Quakers round the new 
standard. 

A few days later Mr Montgomery Martin break- 
fasted with Mr and Miss Pease at the Guildhall 
Hotel, coming, at Sir Charles Forbes* express desire, 
to explain the nature of the Land Tax and its cruel 
extortion. No man was more qualified to give infor- 
mation on the misgovemment of the Company, for 
he had studied the subject in British India itself, and 
had published a three-volumed work on all that was 
then known of Indian history and statistics. George 
Thompson was present at the breakfast party on 
July 19th, and it was decided then and there that a 
circular giving some details of the famine should be 
printed and widely distributed. This was done 
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without delay, and it was sent to the members of 
Parliament and to all men holding public position. 
Often afterwards the circular was called *' Our First 
Famine Paper." 

On July 25th, Mr Pease accompanied Sir Charles 
Forbes to a committee meeting of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, at which the condition of India 
was laid before the members and their co-operation 
secured. A few days were spent by both father and 
daughter at Stamford Hill, and on July 30th they 
returned to town. In a record set down shortly after 
the events which it narrated Miss Pease wrote : " On 
the 30th my father informed me that he could not 
comfortably pursue his intention of returning home 1 

after the Jubilee celebration at Birmingham, but must 
remain in London until arrangements had been made 
for directing public attention to the question of British 
India — a suggestion which I rejoiced to hear." 

So next day they ordered a large number of the 
'•Famine Paper," arranged for a special committee 
meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society to be 
held in a few days, and agreed to an extensive circu- 
lation of Mr Montgomery Martin's " Introduction " to 
the third volume of his work on Eastern India. 

Then came the memorable journey to Birmingham, 
during which Daniel O'Connell was not only informed 
on the immediate question of misgoverned India, but 
caught the kindling enthusiasm, and entered his name 
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on the new roll of advocates of the oppressed. The 
" Famine Paper " was distributed at the public meet- 
ing on the 1st and at the breakfast on August 2nd, 
and at the former both Dr Lushington and O'Connell 
made reference to the new cause. " It is not alone," 
cried the Liberator, "the slavery of two millions of 
human beings (in reference to slavery in America), 
but of the hundred millions of human beings who 
now suffer the degrading slavery of having no title 
to their land, no right to their houses, no species of 
permanent property, because the maladministration 
of the British Government in India has left them 
beggars in their native land. . . . Ah ! we have got 
more to do; we are but beginning our fight! But 
we have the power of British humanity on our side. 
. . . We must be successful. I promise it, because 
there are good men on earth, and because there is a 
God in Heaven." 

Dr Lushington had been convinced and converted 
in the short omnibus journey which connected two 
sections of the railway, not yet completed, alluded 
to in Miss Pease's account. 

On their return to London, there were preparations 
to make for the committee of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, summoned for Monday, August 6th ; 
so we find frequent gatherings at the Guildhall Hotel, 
of which Mr Montgomery Martin, William Allen, 
Sir Charles Forbes, and Elizabeth's uncle, John 
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Beaumont, formed part Resolutions were drawn 
up, amongst them one to engage George Thompson's 
services to make known by lecturing the need of 
sympathy, succour, and justice amongst the natives 
of India. The meeting over and a further scheme 
mooted, Mr and Miss Pease returned to Darlington, 
where they were joined by Mr Montgomery Martin, 
going together to Newcastle-on-Tyne for the British 
Association meetings there. George Thompson was 
on his way south, and as Mr Pease, at a dinner-party, 
made the acquaintance of Major-General Briggs, late 
Governor of Kandheish, and found him deeply inter- 
ested in the movement, it was arranged that he 
should lunch at Summerhill, where the Peases were 
staying, to converse with Mr Martin and the lecturer, 
on the 23rd. The immediate result of this conversa- 
tion was action on the " here " and " now " principle. 
It was determined to get up a public meeting at 
Newcastle, to follow quickly on the scientific gather- 
ings, and the four gentlemen set out for Brougham 
Hall on the 24th, to secure Lord Brougham as its 
chairman. Unfortunately this was impossible by 
reason of his illness, but he was fully impressed by 
their urgency and zeal, and promised to take the chair 
at a London meeting. The Bishop of Durham was 
also unavailable for the moment, so the meeting was 
held with Dr Headland, the Mayor of Newcastle, 
in the chair. Amongst the speakers were not only 
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our practised acquaintances, who got the meeting 
together, but Dr Pye Smith from London, Mr Angus 
of Newcastle, and the Rev. W. H. Stowell of Rother- 
ham College. 

George Thompson proceeded at once to a thorough 
study of the "English in India," By that name 
William Howitt's book was republished in a cheap 
edition, and widely disseminated. The various 
Emancipation Societies were fully informed, and 
became affiliated to the Aborigines Protection 
Society, and by September, George Thompson was 
once more vigorously engaged on the platforms of 
every important city and town in Scotland, and of 
London and others in England. 

Mr, Mrs, and Miss Pease took their long-deferred 
rest at the Bridge-of-Allan in the October of that 
year, to be near the centres of operation, and to 
facilitate their lecturer's joining them for deliberation. 
By the end of the year he had given twelve 
addresses. 

In Edinburgh, at a meeting in the Waterloo 
Rooms where the Lord Provost was chairman, Mr 
Pease himself addressed those present on the ini- 
quities of the Land Tax in India, and pointed out 
that the East India Company took sixty, seventy, 
and eighty per cent of the produce from the pro- 
ducers. He spoke of the immense tracts given over 
to jungle, which might be reclaimed for human 
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support and human happiness. And then he touched 
upon the horrors of famine now devastating these 
down-trodden provinces. Every statement was sup- 
ported by statistics drawn from the Company's own 
account 

Early in October George Thompson spent ten 
days with them at Bridge-of-Allan, and we gather 
from his subsequent letters that both Mr and Miss 
Pease joined him at Lanark on the 25th, visiting 
the Trossachs on their way, and spending two weeks 
of November in Glasgow, where several important 
meetings were organised, one at Dr Wardlaw's 
chapel, and one presided over by the Lord Provost, 
and attended by some of the leading merchants 
and bankers of the city. This meeting organised a 
committee to urge on Parliament several of the most 
pressing necessities for the maintenance not merely 
of the allegiance, but of the very existence of the 
Hindus — as a settlement of the Land Tax ; the 
abolition of the Salt Tax; reduction of duties on 
Indian produce ; the construction of irrigation works 
and extension of the area of cultivation. 

In Glasgow, as was to be expected, resident 
Friends came forward to promote the cause, and 
it happened that the recently elected member for 
Gla^ow, Lord William Bentinck, for many years 
Governor of Madras, and then Governor-General of 
Bengal, was in entire accord with their efforts, and, 
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had he been spared, would have personally furthered 
them. 

Mr Pease sought out the influential citizens of 
Glasgow and drew many of them into co-operation. 
He and Elizabeth seem to have spent most of their 
holiday in stage-coaches and public meetings, return- 
ing from each new enterprise of the campaign to their 
quarters at Bridge-of-Allan ; but there are signs that 
they were both well, and thoroughly enjoyed "the 
air, scenery, occupation, and exercise." 

Elizabeth Pease was her father's secretary, and 
wrote, copied, and despatched the numberless letters, 
resolutions, and documents required. For the present, 
this was labour enough, as she was also engaged in 
examining all the evidence which now flowed in from 
many quarters, in making herself acquainted with its 
pros and cons, and in giving information, sifted and 
clarified in her own clear-headed fashion, to all with 
whom she came into contact or correspondence. 
What she had learned in the abolition work she now 
put to further use, and the prompt action, the 
adoption of well-tested methods for rousing and in- 
forming the mind of the more serious and responsible 
public, were in great measure due to her initiative. 
Those who knew her best were most ready to 
acknowledge this, and her father's and George 
Thompson's letters are full of their dependence 
upon her judgment, direction, and inspiration. It 
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was a rare position, in those days of prejudice and 
misconception, to stand at the side of the men who 
were proclaiming a great crusade, to be consulted 
on every step taken, supported in every suggestion, 
to have her prompt and business-like arrangements 
carried out in every detail ; to be in a sense the source 
of their resources, and the executive of the measures 
which she inspired. It almost seems as if without 
this young woman, now nearing her thirty-second 
year, the great movement which forced the hands 
of authority, and awoke in Britain the recognition 
that India did not exist for the manufacture of 
cantankerous nabobs but for its people's sake, 
would scarcely have reached the stage — beyond 
that of occasional and half-hearted protest — ^when 
the countr}^s voice should be heard in clear tones 
demanding righteousness and refusing to be denied. 

That was in the future as yet, and there was toil 
after toil in long perspective before them, " hard and 
harder, high and higher yet," as " up they stepped 
pursuing duty still." 

They did not leave Scotland till December, spend- 
ing Christmas and New Year's Day with Mr and 
Miss Beaumont at Newcastle, and reaching home 
about January 4th. " May the year which shall be 
born to-morrow be of all years hitherto the best 
spent for time and eternity." So George Thompson 

wrote on its eve, and if one year zealously redeemed 

F 
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can differ in degree from other such years, then 1839 
may wear the crown. 

For a few months young Forster — in later life to 
be a member of the House of Commons and of the 
Liberal Government in due season, and to revolutionise 
our system of education — ^had been resident in Dar- 
lington, commended by his father to Mr Joseph Pease, 
the Quaker member, and his brother Mr Henry Pease, 
who gave him " the run of their mill, to gain a know- 
ledge of wool and wool-spinning." All the Friends' 
houses in Darlington were open to the lively and ener- 
getic lad. Just twenty years old, he had the enthusi- 
asm of humanity, which flames in heroic young souls, 
and with which they are furnished as with wings to 
start them on God's business. His uncle, Mr Fowell 
Buxton, in somewhat patronising fashion, encour- 
aged the boy's interest in anti-slavery questions. 
Here in Darlington he was at once admitted to the 
counsels and undertakings of the disinterested philan^ 
thropy of the place. In Miss Pease he found a " guide, 
philosopher, and friend " to his mind. She recognised 
his talent, humour, sincerity, and fervour, and he be- 
came one of the executive staff. Her interests attracted 
his youthful ardour, and he was a constant guest at 
Feethams, where the two discussed everything to- 
gether, differing and pretending to differ, and assail- 
ing each other's opinions vigorously. But in important 
matters they were agreed. Although born and edu- 
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cated amongst Quakers, and by them brought up in 
anti-slavery traditions, and familiar with his uncle's 
labours, he was somewhat startled by the uncompro- 
mising energy of the Darlington combatants, and 
every now and then he tried to exert a moderating 
influence upon their movements. Sometimes he 
counselled delay, which Miss Pease could not brook, 
and then they quarrelled genially and used abusive 
epithets, the lady calling his waiting policy " oppor- 
tunism," while he accused her of " unreasoning rash- 
ness." A life-long friendship grew out of these keen 
encounters, and long afterwards, when Mr Forster 
was a statesman immersed in serious work and con- 
fronted with grave problems, he would recall the early 
days in Darlington, and talk of the work and lovely 
character of Elizabeth Pease to the younger genera- 
tion of her relatives in the House of Commons. 
Many stories of that compound of energy and dreami- 
ness which then distinguished him are oral traditions 
in Darlington. Sometimes he would be wrapt in 
thought, and unconscious of his immediate surround- 
ings, forgetting the very presence of a guest to whose 
conversation he had long looked forward, helping 
himself mechanically to the food before him, to the 
amazement of the hapless and hungry observer, who 
would sit in silence as long as he could bear it, and 
then wake up his dreaming host with shouts of 
laughter. But he was only at intervals a dreamer 
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of dreams, and as secretary of the local branch 
society he knew how to work. 

On Miss Pease's return to home there was much 
to organise, and William £. Forster was set 
about arranging a series of meetings for George 
Thompson in Newcastle, North Shields, South 
Shields, Kendal, Carlisle, Darlington, and Sheffield. 
The matter of "Justice to India" could not be 
suffered to gather moss, or to grow mouldy, as it 
was like to do in the cautious hands of an over- 
deliberate Aborigines Protection Society. There are 
indications that this admirable institution shrank 
from indignation meetings and the strat^ies of 
those who would carry public opinion by storm. 
Their sedate benevolence knew bounds, and aimed 
at far-off results. Not so the men and women who 
believed that a wrong which God meant them to 
redress should be redressed at once. For them 
the counsel of perfection was: "Work while it is 
day." So we find in George Thompson's letter of 
January 7th : 

"We have embarked in an undertaking of im- 
mense magnitude and inconceivable importance, 
and were the Board of Control and the Board of 
Directors to get a peep behind the scenes, we might 
forgive them if they smiled derision upon the un- 
known few who are compassing the overthrow of 
their joint-stock supremacy in India — the settle- 
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ment of the revenue question — the subjugation 
of the jungle, and the elevation of one hundred 
millions of human beings, whose condition has been 
considered as fixed by laws and institutions far be- 
yond our power of modification ! We trust, how- 
ever, to the force of truth and the blessing of God 
upon the means we are about to adopt ... I incline 
more and more to the plan of a separate, independ- 
ent, thorough-going society for prosecuting, as its 
exclusive work, the cause of the Hindoo. Let us, 
however, in this matter be considerate and concilia- 
tory, and wait with patience for the way to open." 

The writer arrived at Feethams on January 24th, 
staying till the 28th, and meeting there Mr William 
Adam, who had just come from Calcutta, after a 
residence of twenty observant years in India, during 
part of which time he had been employed by the 
Company to report on the state of education in 
Bengal and Behar. This appointment led to a care- 
ful visitation of these provinces, and to an extensive 
acquaintance with the condition of the peasantry of 
the famine districts. What he had to say decided 
the deliberations of the four in council. It was 
patent that a new Society must be formed, warranted 
to act promptly and solely on behalf of the people 
of India. The Central Society must of course be 
quartered in London, but it would save time to 
organise local societies, on the plan of those for 
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anti-slavery, in the towns where George Thompson 
was immediately to lecture. To this end, Elizabeth 
Pease accompanied him to these towns and helped 
in forming such local bodies. At Newcastle, George 
Thompson lectured twice, and during the second 
stay of some days they were joined by William 
E. Forster, commissioned by Mr Joseph Pease to 
call on certain leading citizens of Newcastle likely 
to favour the project. This visit was preceded by a 
lively letter from the youth, inquiring the where- 
abouts of the lecturer, and dated January 30th : 

" Dear Friend," he wrote, " as for the mighty levia- 
than who shaketh the earth with his shouts and 
maketh his voice to be heard from afar, I know not 
his whereabouts, but I do know the whereabouts 
(Summerhill) of her who guideth him forth to con- 
quer and to talk — ergo^ I write to her — that is, wilt 
thou be so kind as to tell G. Thompson that I have 
heard from my uncle this morning, and he informs 
me that some days ago he wrote fully to Mr George 
Thompson to Edinburgh, that he has no objection to 
my telling him all I know about his slave trade plans, 
which I shall have great pleasure in doing as soon as 
he gets back to Darlington ; but he (my uncle) must 
beg that he will keep all the suggestions secret ; and 
with regard to extent and horrors, he expects that his 
book for the public will come out next week, and, 
though he would prefer it telling its own story first, 
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he will be very glad to have G. T.'s assistance in call- 
ing public attention by all right means to its facts as 
soon as it is out. ... I am heartily glad to hear of 
such a good meeting. I think you would like to 
hear that my uncle intends to pay in £2$ to the 
Thompson fund, and to agitate for help to that fund. 
With due reverence, I remain thine very truly, 

W. E. FORSTER. 

^*N.B. — I have just thought of an escutcheon for 
thy own peculiar appropriation, viz., a lady sitting 
upon a boa-constrictor, spuming a tiger with her 
feet, and with her hand supporting a poor trembling 
Hindoo. Inscription — Elizabetha Tigrorum Expulsor. 
Excuse my impudence." 

On the 4th February Mr Joseph Pease joined her 
at Mr W. Beaumont's house, and a public meeting 
was held on the 6th at Salem Chapel, where the need 
of distinct and immediate work was explained, and a 
local society formed " for the protection of the natives 
of British India." 

At Darlington, on the 14th, a largely attended 
meeting was held, and the " South Durham Society," 
for the same object, inaugurated ; while Miss Pease's 
Darlington Women's Society was convened, and 
agreed to incorporate the cause of India with that 
of emancipation. 

By the end of February Mr Thompson's immediate 
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lecture campaign closed at Sheffield, and he went to 
London to sound the Aborigines Protection Society 
on the new development- At first the members of 
committee opposed a separate movement, but were 
gradually brought to consent to surrender the Indian 
question into the hands of a body to be formed for its 
special treatment. When Mr Pease reached London 
late in March, this stage was reached, and he proceeded 
to secure the best informed of his supporters as 
committee-men and officers for the formation of the 
" British India Society." 

Dr Bowring (afterwards Sir John Bowring) entered 
warmly into Mr Pease's plans, and held a meeting at 
his own house on March 27th, at which this pro- 
visional committee was duly appointed. Upon its 
roll we find the names of Lord Brougham, Sir Charles 
Forbes, General Briggs, Mr Jonathan Backhouse, 
Dr Bowring, William Adam, Joseph Pease, George 
Thompson, William Howitt, the two Harfords from 
Bristol, Mr Aldam of Leeds, and Mr F. C. Brown. 
The last gentleman had arrived in England from 
India about nine months earlier, prepared, himself, to 
advocate the cause of the suffering natives, and he 
gladly joined the little company of their friends thus 
bound to co-operation, and was made honorary secre- 
tary of the committee, while General Briggs consented 
to be treasurer. 

The first business was to issue a prospectus, setting 
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forth the conditions which made the " British India 
Society " imperative, and further, its aim to secure the 
fullest authentic information and give it the widest 
possible circulation, and winding up with an appeal 
for members, advice, information, and pecuniary 
assistance. One section of a clause may be quoted 
as indicating the adherence of all to the Quaker prin- 
ciples of its founder. " The committee desire to found 
the proposed society upon the strictest principles of 
justice and humanity — upon a basis which will per- 
manently exclude the adoption of party, of sectarian, 
or mercenary views. They contemplate the use of 
those means only which are moral, peaceful, and con- 
stitutional." 

William Howitt, another Friend, and one of the 
founders of the Aborigines Protection Society, was 
another guarantee for these principles, and an illus- 
tration of their successful exercise in respect to the 
parent institution. 

The British India Society's first office was in Guild- 
hall Hotel, where it was in full operation by May 

1839. 
On the 15th of that month Mrs and Miss Pease 

joined its founder in London in time to attend the 

first meeting convened by its hon. secretary. This 

took place in Devonshire House at the conclusion of 

one of the Quaker yearly meetings, held on June ist 

George Thompson explained the character of the new 
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society to the friends present, and General Briggs, Dr 
Bowring, Mr F. C. Brown, and other experts sup- 
ported his statement from their own experience in 
India. While William Howitt's reprint was dis- 
tributed, several further lectures in the suburbs of 
London awoke so wide an interest in the question, 
that the friends of the East India Company were 
roused to make the usual efforts to disprove the 
all^ations now becoming public. It was therefore 
an apt moment for an influential public meeting, 
and Lord Brougham's' promise to take the chair was 
redeemed on July 6th, at the Freemasons' Hall, when 
a large attendance was secured, many Indian Princes 
and Parsee gentlemen being present, and four special 
resolutions were carried on behalf of the British 
India Society. New members were enrolled, and 
Thomas Clarkson, the veteran of emancipation, Sir 
Culling Eardley Smith, and others were added to the 
committee. Sir Charles Forbes started the subscrip- 
tion list with ;^ioo, and the society was launched as 
a recognised centre of active and constitutional agita- 
tion on behalf of justice to India. 

There was much to do : pamphlets to prepare and 
circulate, provincial meetings to get up, articles for 
the newspapers to write and verify. General Briggs 
supported George Thompson at Glasgow and Birming- 
ham, where they were joined by Mr and Miss Pease, 
to take advantage of the meeting of the British 
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Association there in August, and a course of six 
lectures was planned for Manchester, and duly de- 
livered between September 2Sth and November 7th. 
Five lectures in other towns of Lancashire com- 
pleted George Thompson's platform lectures for the 
year. 

But Elizabeth Pease's labours were continuous. 
Perpetual research for trustworthy material, its 
despatch in extracts or lengthy copies to the 
lecturers and speakers ; a series of admirable articles 
composed and forwarded to provincial papers during 
the summer and autumn of 1839, were added to the 
cares of a vast correspondence which reached her 
father and herself upon this subject The Bradford 
Observer and the Irish Friend received the 
greater number of these, but a proportion went 
to the Worcestershire Chronicle^ the Manchester 
TimeSy the Brighton Guardian^ and the Dublin 
Herald, 

In these articles we find little trace of her earlier 
manner. Deep-seated indignation against wrong 
and injustice flamed in her cheeks till she was four 
score years and ten — but its verbal expression was 
now altering for a more masculine marshalling of 
facts, so ordered as to produce the effect for which she 
had once relied on burning words. It would be 
difficult to realise without knowledge that a woman, 
thirty-two years old, whose home-training had 
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meddled with neither classics, mathematics nor logic, 
actually wrote, nearly sixty years ago, those vigorous, 
well'Sustained and unanswerable articles. Fact after 
fact, admission after admission, statistic after statistic 
taken out of the mouths, the letters and the reports of 
the East India Company officials themselves are made 
to plead the object of the " British India Society," 
and when a passage occurs in which the whole 
array is brought to bear upon the conscience of the 
country, the solemnity of tone has no hint of femin- 
inity about it 

For if her lot had been cast too early in the century 
to share the academic privileges of its closing quarter, 
she had been trained in a school which ^'scorned 
delights and loved laborious days," which " laboured 
up the hill of heavenly truth," which looked facts in 
the face and measured them in the light of duty. In 
that light and on that high plane, the mind grows 
strong and true. 

Some of the leaflets on the "Land Tax," the 
" Ryotwar System," the " Famine," and the system of 
"Purveyance and Forced Labour," printed by the India 
Society for wide distribution, are also from her pen. 

Amongst the discoveries of the committee, there 
was brought to light much information on what has 
since that time been so constantly kept before 
Government and the country by members of Eliza- 
beth's kindred, eight of whom have been in Parlia- 
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ment, while four of the eight maintain there to this 
day the traditions of their house. This was the 
Opium Question. It was characteristic of the 
Society that this was at once included amongst 
its Indian topics. So the year 1840 began with a 
public meeting in Darlington on the subject, followed 
by a lecture from George Thompson, whose campaign 
in January and February included four lectures in 
Nottingham, two in Darlington, two in Leeds, and 
one each in Bradford, York, Wakefield, and Don- 
caster. At all these places he put the Opium 
Question on a level with the Land Tax. 

Mr Joseph Pease was somewhat worn out by his 
great exertions during the summer and autumn of 
1839, and closed that year with a severe attack of 
gout, the first appearance of the disease which was 
to undermine and eventually to terminate his hitherto 
healthy life. But his suffering did not arrest his 
activity, and we find him priming George Thompson 
with fresh facts and suggestions for his lectures. 
Another subject shared his interest and co-operation. 
Cobden had entered upon his great and wise crusade. 
Mr Pease, as we know, already in 1814, twenty- 
six years earlier, had striven to secure cheaper 
bread for the poor, and he was in keen sympathy 
with the Free Trade movement, and above all with 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, joining it with name, 
influence and money in 1839. This occasioned an 
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increase in his daughter's secretarial work, while her 
father's ill-health gave the home-circle much anxiety. 
It was characteristic, however, that her letters and 
those of her father are little occupied at any time 
with complainings, and that the petty ailment 
chronicle of the present day had but small space in 
the conversation and correspondence of their genera- 
tion, when it was thought a point of decent breeding 
to ignore one's passing megrims, an etiquette one 
would gladly welcome from its exile. Only serious 
illness interrupted the preoccupation with disinterested 
labours at Feethams. 

Before passing on to the events of 1840, we may 
linger over an extract from a letter dated Brougham 
Hall, October 26, 1839, in which George Thompson 
gives us a very pleasant peep at Lord Brougham, who 
was one of the small number of celebrities privileged 
to read their own obituary. Staying there on his way 
from Manchester to Edinburgh, he writes : ** Yester- 
day we had a delightful trip to UUswater. Lord 
Brougham accompanied us and made the whole 
excursion a rich treat. The death of his Lordship 
has been the subject of much conversation and 
merriment. The newspaper reports are freely can- 
vassed, and the eulogiums pronounced upon the 
* mighty dead ' are read with all becoming gravity 
and gusto. I have had a good deal of conversation 
with Lord Brougham about our ' Indian Cause ' and 
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also about American Slavery. He has promised me 
to write a review of Weld's book." 

" Weld " was an ardent follower of William Lloyd 
Garrison, and was now the husband of Angelina 
Grimke 



Chapter VI 

The Anti-Slavery Convention 

The Opium monopoly was in the hands of the 
Asiatic and Oriental Company. They violated their 
charter by sending a quantity of opium prepared by 
their coolies in a particular way as an experimental 
cargo to China. The Chinese Government wanted 
no opium, but England stood by the Company and 
backed the infamy with her ships of war. It has 
been Revenue versus Righteousness from that day to 
this and the voice is still for Revenue. So the Opium 
Question passed into the Opium Traffic Question, 
and became a burning subject on the programme of 
the British India Society's lecturer. 

It might have been stopped at the very outset, for 
petitions, protests and impeachments soon filled the 
hands and assailed the ears of ministers. Joseph 
Sturge, Thomas Clarkson and other leaders of local 
public opinion sided with those members of the 
British India Society's committee who, like Joseph 
Pease and his family, protested against the monopoly, 
the traffic and the war. But unhappily there were 
members of that committee who speculated in opium 
96 
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or tea, and whose resistance to their remonstrances 
paralysed the forward movement of the society. Its 
finances suflfered from the same cause. The donation 
of ;^S00 from the Landholders' Society of Bengal had 
been withheld by their agent, Mr John Crawfurd, 
who was engaged in the Opium Traffic, and as 
General Briggs approved of the war because of its 
probable effect on opening trade with China and 
improving the market in tea, both these gentlemen 
withdrew from the committee. In the circumstances, 
George Thompson went to London about the end of 
March to confer with Mr F. C. Brown upon the state 
of affairs, and informed the treasurer that he would 
no longer look to him for his salary. He and other 
members loyal to the whole programme were almost 
heartbroken. 

Joseph Sturge, who had withheld his name and 
co-operation from the British India Society in favour 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, was 
at one with Mr Pease on the war question, and the 
British and Foreign Society would have been willing 
to take over the aims and objects of the other body. 
Indeed, n^otiations were opened to that end, Mr 
Scoble, F. C. Brown, and George Thompson discuss- 
ing the possibility of the step in several prolonged 
interviews on the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th of April, and both 
Scoble and Brown went to Birmingham to talk over 
the junction with Mr Sturge. George Thompson's 

G 
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letter to Miss Pease, dated Guildhall Hotel, April 7th, 
gives an animated account of the committee Meeting 
on the 6th : " For some time the financial affairs of 
the Society occupied the attention of the committee, 
and it seemed the opinion of some that we should 
die a natural death, or either expire, as a matter of 
course, from want of nourishment Believing that a 
dissolution upon a mere financial principle would not 
be assigning the true cause, I ventured to speak freely 
out upon the policy of the committee, and contended 
that nourishment in abundance would have been 
supplied if we had acted boldly, energetically, and 
uncompromisingly. 

"Howitt spoke fearlessly. Brown declared his 
intention to remain by the cause, but moved 'that 
the Society do now dissolve.* Crawfurd deprecated 
dissolution, and moved ^ that the Society's expenses 
for the present year be brought within jQ2 50.' Rogers 
wished our decision to be postponed till the result of 
the overland mail was known, and moved that, at our 
rising, *we adjourn till Friday.' Briggs sided with 
Crawfurd on the Opium Question. Spiers voted with 
Crawfurd for reduction. Bowring gave no opinion 
upon the Opium Question (being in the chair), but re* 
commended the instant winding-up of our pecuniary 
affairs. Rogers' motion was carried, and Howitt gave 
notice that he should move in our next committee 
meeting the consideration of the Opium Question, 
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that a vote may be taken and the sentiments of 
the committee definitely ascertained." 

Mr Pease was opposed to junction with the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, whose field was 
so wide that he did not expect, from its leisurely 
methods, a sufficiently strenuous application of its 
time and energy to India. He succeeded in con- 
verting George Thompson to his views, and went to 
Manchester to consult with ''Free Traders" there, 
amongst whom both Cobden and Bright were already 
members of the British India Society. Thompson 
spent two da}^ at Feethams on his way north from 
London, and the crisis was fairly and fully discussed 
by the three in council. William Howitt paid Feet- 
hams a visit later, and lent his quiet judgment and 
absolute loyalty to righteousness, to their further 
deliberations. 

In the meantime Elizabeth Pease was hard at 
work with pamphlets and newspaper articles embody- 
ing every fresh development of the India Question. 
She had lost her young coadjutor William E. Forster, 
who for a time had been secretary of the Darlington 
Branch Society, but was now in London, with Messrs 
Sanderson, Fry and Fox, keeping alive the pleasant 
friendship with merry, audacious letters, which at 
bottom indicate a serious spirit enough. He had 
accompanied George Thompson, on April 7th, to 
the House of Commons to hear Sir James Graham's 
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impeachment of ministers, and invective against the 
cowardly and mammon-serving opium war. The 
dissension in the British India Society was a sensible 
grief to her as to her father. She had received from 
all parts of the kingdom, and from the New England 
States of America, letters of congratulation, news- 
papers containing its history and reports of speeches 
delivered upon its aims. The Abolition party across 
the Atlantic were quick to see the connection between 
its peaceful war against an oppressive and masterful 
administration in India and their own crusade against 
slavery at home, the "domestic institution," as the 
young Tory Gladstone euphemistically termed it in 
Parliament. William Lloyd Garrison had made en- 
thusiastic reference to it at a public meeting. Daniel 
O'Connell was with it in public and in private. Some 
passages from one of his letters to Mr Pease glow 
with sympathy for the oppressed subjects of the 
Company. It is dated Darrynane Abbey, 13th 
December, 1839 : 

" Respected Friend ... I would very respectfully 
suggest to you the propriety of bringing the matter 
before Parliament as speedily as possible. We must 
be defeated twenty times before we can succeed. 
The English people are careless respecting the 
Indians, especially by reason of their ignorance of 
the real state of the unfortunate natives of the penin- 
sula and of our territories there. They never will be 
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roused until they are made to understand the misery 
the Indian people endure from our misgovernment. 
We have the strongest case that ever was handled 
by the advocates of humanity— ^/fr^/, the misery, the 
wretchedness created by our misgovernment are on 
the greatest and most continuous scale that ever yet 
was known in human story ; second^ this misgovern- 
ment is in fact as useless to us as it is horribly afflictive 
to the natives. We would obtain more revenue if we 
adopted a humane, just, and protective course. 

''But why should I dwell on topics which are 
familiar to your mind — ^you who are the real parent 
of this cause. My object is to instigate you to active 
measures. On this subject the first and last thing 
necessary is public agitation. . . . Everything is pro- 
pitious for our purposes, even the recent success of 
our arms adds to the public interest and opinion — 
fresh views of increased dominion make it doubly 
imperative on us to prevent the extension of the 
present system of plunder of the agriculturists. More 
than one hundred millions of human beings are under 
our control. They have oppressors and plunderers 
in abundance, have few friends — ^how few disinterested 
advocates have they. Again, my excellent sir, permit 
me to remind you that the question of compensation 
for the opium delivered up by Captain Elliot will 
come before Parliament — ^we must not allow one 
shilling to be paid for that hideous poison. This, I 
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say emphatically, is the time to strike a great blow 
— to extend our farces^ to rouse all the humanity and 
all the pure religion — pure and undefiled before God 
— in the British Isles to the rescue of the miserable 
natives. ... I am a practised agitator, and I know 
that you can never succeed in the most just cause 
without agitating the public mind until you (have) a 
sufficient moral force by means of public opinion. 
Pardon me — I know you will for this lengthened 
trespass. My object will be attained if you determine 
to come to London and have a public meeting. 
Nothing but good can come of it. I beg to present 
my very sincere respects to Miss Pease. — I have the 
honour to be, esteemed friend, yours very faithfully, 

Daniel O'Connell." 

This letter was sent to Playford Hall for Thomas 
Clarkson's perusal, and his comment upon it is dated 
February loth, 1840: 

" My dear friend Joseph Pease, — I am obliged to 
you for the sight of Daniel O'ConnelPs letter. He is 
a man after my own heart I myself long ago, in my 
own mind, found fault with you for your delay. But 
I can say nothing more when I know from you that 
arrangements have been since made for the cam- 
paign. Daniel O'Connell's letter to you is a proof 
of his attachment to the sacred cause he has under- 
taken, and of his goodness of heart. He knows the 
evils and miseries which India contains, he sighs for 
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the afflicted, he longs for their deliverance, and he 
grudges every moment that is lost in helping them. — 
Yours affectionately, Thomas Clarkson." 

That a society so consecrated to " undo the heavy 
burdens and to let the oppressed go free," so acknow- 
ledged by men of good will, so welcomed and worked 
for by women like Harriet Martineau and Mrs Chap- 
man, so launched upon its mission, should be divided 
against itself on a detail in which right and wrong 
were manifest, was a real and almost overwhelming 
disappointment. But Mr Pease and his daughter 
were not overwhelmed. The work for India could 
be retained in its channel and brought to bear directly 
upon the public mind, by letting the dissidents leave 
and by filling their places with new and vigorous 
supporters. These they were likely to find amongst 
the strenuous Free Traders of Manchester. Already 
Mr Pease had sounded these leaders, and now towards 
the close of May, on their way to London, he and his 
daughter spent ten days in Manchester to plan an 
oi^anisation capable not only of including the newly 
adjusted British India Society, but of giving it a 
centre more practically adapted for influencing the 
entire country. On May 29th a number of Man- 
chester men, full of the larger public spirit which dis- 
tinguished them half a century ago, met and adopted 
a resolution to form a Provincial British India 
Society, to be incorporated with that in London if 
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possible, and to carry on the aims and labours 
of its programme, including agitation against the 
opium monopoly, the opium traffic, and the opium 
war. 

Before this junction with the metropolitan society 
could be formed, the meetings of the Great Anti- 
Slavery Convention occupied Mr, Mrs, and Miss 
Pease on their arrival in London. These lasted from 
the I2th to the 23rd of June, and were full of signifi- 
cance for the future ; not alone because of the subjects 
discussed, but of those omitted, and not alone because 
of the eminence and number of delegates welcomed, 
but because of the del^^tes who were refused seats 
and a share in the proceedings. These commenced 
on Friday, June 12th, at 11 A.M., in the Freemasons' 
Hall, Great Queen Street. 

England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
America sent del^ates in large numbers, while 
Russia, Spain, Antigua, Barbadoes, West Africa and 
many other places were represented by visitors. 
Daniel O'Connell was delegate for Dublin and Glas- 
gow, Dr Bowring for Exeter, Professor Adam for 
Massachusetts, George Thompson for Edinburgh, and 
Mr Jonathan Backhouse, Mr Ashurst, Mr Pease of 
Feethams, Mr Joseph Pease, M.P., and Mr Henry 
Pease were delegates for Darlington. 

Some of the tnost distingfuished of the New England 
group of Abolitionists crossed the Atlantic to be 
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present as delegates. Amongst them were William 
Lloyd Garrison, Samuel May, James Mott, Wendell 
Phillips, H. B. Stanton, John G. Whittier, E. 
Galusha, Henry G. Chapman. With them came Mrs 
Mott, Mrs Phillips, Mrs Chapman, Mrs Weld (Angelina 
Grimke), Miss Abby Kelly, Sarah Pugh, Abby Kimber, 
and other ladies, who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and were chosen to be delegates in defiance 
of Joseph Sturge's warning that they might be but 
coldly received in England, and perhaps not admitted 
to delegates' seats. 

It was at the invitation of Mr Sturge and the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, just a year old, 
that the gathering from all parts of the world took 
place. Eager as that body was to celebrate its crusade 
of emancipation for every country under heaven, it 
drew the line at all the womanhood upon earth. 
Women might suffer, sacrifice and die for humanity, 
but should not be heard on that platform on behalf 
of humanity. It was a quaint survival of the very 
spirit against which the whole memorable convention 
protested. Only a portion of the party of delegates 
arrived from America in time for the opening day. 
In deep and reverent silence the audience welcomed 
Thomas Clarkson, when he came in leaning on Mr 
Crewdson's arm. He was at once requested to take 
the chair by William Allen, who was seconded by a 
delegate from New York. Then a devout stillness 
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fell upon all, and from every heart there ascended a 
prayer for the Divine presence. 

The aged chairman rose and began: "My dear 
friends, you have a most difficult task to perform ; it 
is neither more nor less than the extirpation of slavery 
from the whole world. . . . Take courj^e, be not 
dismayed, persevere to the last" 

We have not space for his whole address, but it 
made on all an ineradicable impression, coming from 
lips that had first proclaimed their message sixty years 
before. It contained, however, no mention of India 
and the deportation. Mr Clarkson had been eager to 
call attention to the misgovernment and oppression 
of the Company, but the acting committee persuaded 
him to leave out that section of his speech. From the 
first founding of the British India Society the com- 
mittee had shown an odd resentment towards it, and 
had established the British and Foreign Society just 
a year later. This omission clouded the inaugural 
ceremony for Elizabeth Pease and her father. Daniel 
O'Connell made pointed reference to the subject that 
very day, when called upon to speak. " You should 
throw a glance beyond the ocean ; you should com- 
mence a correspondence with the place where the 
worst slavery exists — y^ith the East Indies. It is not 
only the actual bondsman who is a slave there, but 
every occupier is under the basest of tjn^anny, and the 
East India Company have unlimited power to tax 
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him to the utmost amount which they can possibly 
grind out of him." 

It was on the second day's sitting that Professor 
Adam, already well known in the British India 
Society, made a powerful address on "The Slave 
Trade in British India," after which a debate ensued, 
Mf Pease taking part The result was to appoint 
a committee, and upon it, amongst others, Professor 
Adam, Joseph Pease, George Thompson, and John 
Scoble were asked to serve. 

Then the whole question of slavery in all parts 
of the world as known filled up the mornings and 
evenings. Some old people must be still alive who 
can remember the extraordinary sequence of instruc- 
tive papers read, of great and impressive addresses 
delivered. 

It was not till the 17th — the fifth day's sitting — 
that William Lloyd Garrison and a party of the 
American delegates arrived, after a disagreeable voy- 
age, their passage being unduly delayed. On the very 
first day the lady delegates had been refused admis- 
sion as del^ates, and, in spite of Dr Bowring's and 
Mr William Ashurst's able championship of their 
cause, they were rel^ated to that part of the hall 
which was free to the public. Harriet Martineau 
was amongst the rejected, elected by Massachusetts. 
They retired to the gallery, where they were joined 
by Amelia Opie and Elizabeth Pease. When Garri- 
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son and his colleagues arrived, they went straight to 
the gallery, and refused the delegates' chairs to which 
they were enthusiastically shown. They preferred to 
share their fellow -workers' exclusion and enforced 
silence. The incident made an unparalleled com- 
motion. In vain they were entreated to descend, 
in vain Garrison's name was welcomed with storms 
of applause; he and his fellow-delegates declined 
to sanction by their response the rejection of such 
women as Lucretia Mott, Mrs Chapman, Mrs Weld, 
and their sisters. Lady Byron joined Garrison in 
the gallery, and pointed out to him the notables at 
the Convention. The mighty business talked itself 
out without once hearing the voice of the noblest 
Abolitionist on earth after Wilberforce and Clarkson. 
From that meeting, however, the rise of the women's 
franchise movement may be dated ; and all such con- 
cessions as have been hitherto wrested for their 
benefit are due to the impulse which that movement 
received from the lack of justice, courtesy, and com- 
mon sense displayed by the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and so keenly em- 
phasised by William Lloyd Garrison*s action. 

Elizabeth Pease, who was one of those most eager 
to welcome him, and who had already corresponded 
with him since 1837, experienced a great increase 
of her enthusiastic admiration for the man who so 
emphatically testified his disapprobation of that lack. 
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His sacrifice of a personal part in the great Con- 
vention was a protest not alone against the indignity 
shown to those American cities which had elected 
women-delegates, but against the too prevailing mas- 
culine assumption that the civic garland does not 
becopie the feminine head, although the toils which 
earn it may deeply furrow the undecorated brow. It 
was a protest, because no one knew better than he 
did that without the brains, the hearts, and the hands 
of women the anti- slavery movement could never 
have reached that celebration ; that their voices sup- 
plied its inspiration, their prayers its strength, their 
pens a great part of its incessant labour. Only just 
before the Convention Miss Pease's pamphlet on 
" The Society of Friends in the United States, and 
their Views of the Slavery Question," had been 
printed by John Wilson in Darlington, and was 
being distributed gratis at the office of Edmund 
Fry & Sons, Bishopsgate Street It was an indict- 
ment against the Quakers in America, charging them 
with the most unchristian prejudice against their 
coloured fellow-creatures, even when these were free 
men and women, or when the admixture of colour 
was of the slightest degree. This was based upon 
documents and letters supplied by friends in the 
States, and particularly by Mr William Bassett, a 
Quaker himself. The prejudice was sapping the 
spiritual life of the Society, and had gone so far 
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that its members persuaded themselves that it was 
wrong to join Anti-Slavery, Temperance, and Peace 
Societies. Coloured people had to suffer the humilia- 
tion of sitting apart at the meetings, and when a 
noble young member deliberately preferred to sit 
beside them on one occasion, he was severely repri- 
manded by one of the ministers. It was time that 
the anomaly should be stated in plain terms, and Miss 
Pease's pamphlet called attention from all Quakers 
in England to this lapse from the original aims and 
principles of Quakerism. 

She was receiving many corroborative testimonies 
and warm acknowledgments of her work at this very 
time, and the unity of sentiment upon the matter 
drew William Lloyd Garrison and herself into a still 
closer bond of friendship. The liberator and his 
friends dined with Mr Pease at his town quarters in 
Finsbury Street, and were welcomed at Mr William 
Ashurst's, at Muswell Hill, where they met William 
and Mary Howitt This occasion is referred to in 
Lucretia Mott's diary: "6* mo. 21. Went in two 
cabs (Garrison, Rogers, the Motts, and Huttons) to 
William Ashursfs to dine; met there Joseph and 
Elizabeth Pease, Harriet Martineau's mother and 
brother, Dr Epps, homoeopathic and very liberal, and 
William and Mary Howitt — a visit full of interest 
and delight" Garrison, too, was rejoiced to see his 
old friend Greorge Thompson once more, and together 
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they planned a summer campaign throughout the 
kingdom. But, before following their movements, 
we must note a gathering of the friends of India at 
the Crown and Anchor, on a day shortly after the 
close of the Convention, when Daniel O'Connell 
took the chair, and when the resolution agreed to 
in Manchester was adopted, and a new prospectus 
issued. The British India Society itself met on 
June 27th, and was encouraged by Sir Charles 
Forbes to continue its work as a metropolitan centre, 
and this encouragement was endorsed by a generous 
gift of money, which reinstated George Thompson as 
lecturer, and secured Professor Adam as secretary. 
The Society then held its anniversary meeting on 
the 6th July, in the Freemasons' Hall, Sir Charles 
Forbes in the chair, and immediately after, George 
Thompson and Garrison started for Scotland, where 
a series of meetings on the slavery question had been 
arranged. 

Mr Pease and his daughter left London at the end 
of July for Manchester. Here a great public meeting 
was convened for the 26th of August, when the 
Boroughreeve presided, and Daniel O'Connell spoke ; 
and at this last meeting Mr Pease's deliberations bore 
fruit, the Northern Central British India Society being 
formed to co-operate with the London Society, and 
Mr Adshead appointed as its secretary. 



Chapter VII 

Friendships 

We have but few glimpses of Elizabeth Pease in her 
home and in the ordinary relationships of life during 
these years of strain and stress. What has been pre- 
served of her correspondence and memoranda refers 
almost exclusively to goings and comings on the vast 
errands of a world-wide philanthropy — to committees^ 
public meetings and lectures, to reports, appeals, 
memorials, petitions, pamphlets, and articles for the 
newspapers. We can only imagine her tall figure 
and earnest face, gentle and yet with something of 
leonine strength in its curves, and in the direct gaze 
of her large blue eyes, a face that flushed with enthusi- 
asm for every noble word and deed, that grew stem 
and resolute at the recital of man's falsehood, cruelty, 
and oppression. She was thirty-three years old at the 
time of which we write, a woman of fine presence, 
straight and stately, with the stillness of manner and 
sincerity of speech which belonged to her Quaker 
nurture, and with a glance before which craft and 
double-dealing shrank abashed. Her voice was deep 
and rich, of a quality quite peculiar to herself, and 
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once heard it could not be forgotten. At this time 
she wore the quiet costume of the Society of Friends, 
her hair smoothed back under a close-fitting cap, 
although even in the details of dress she was less 
rigid than most of her fellows. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that the Quaker costume was no special inven- 
tion of their Society, but happened to be the dress of 
a period during which that Society made considerable 
progress, and was continued by its members because 
they declined to be disturbed by the changes of 
fashion. 

Her step-mother, during the long absences of both 
husband and daughter — to whose great purposes she 
adhered although she could not share in the fatigues 
of furthering them — had found a source of daily interest 
at home. She had satisfied herself by careful personal 
inquiry that Darlington was defective in schools for its 
poorer children. Education was not valued then as 
now, and many girls and boys in towns had scarcely 
so much teaching 'as those of their rustic contempo- 
raries, who battled with the alphabet in a dame's 
school. Mrs Pease set herself the task of securing 
a good elementary education for the little ones of 
Darlington. She began in Feethams itself, appro- 
priating for the purpose some rooms on the east side 
of the building, a part quite cut off from the main 
house, and approached by a different road on the 

other side of the old garden wall. Here for some 

U 
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years the first school was established, all cost of 
appliances and teaching being maintained by Mrs 
Pease. She then started a second school close to 
Feethams, and finally a third, which was opened in 
a house in Bridge Street, on the east side of the 
river Skerne. She visited her schools daily and 
supported the teachers by her presence, suggest- 
ing new ways of making their lessons interest- 
ing, and inciting the girls and boys to win her 
praise by her own kindly interest in each individu- 
ally. After the third school was opened, so many 
children were sent that a Government grant was 
obtained, in addition to the money which Mrs Pease 
herself devoted to the purpose, so that there was 
enough to build a large and convenient schoolhouse 
in Bridge Street, to which the townspeople of Dar- 
lington gladly sent their children. So long as the 
foundress lived, she supplied from her own purse 
every requisite of the school, and Mr John Beau- 
mont Pease continued to maintain its full efficiency 
after her death. 

About 1840, the two schools at Feethams and in 
the neighbourhood were in full activity, and Eliza- 
beth Pease was much interested in her step-mother's 
enterprise, and often accompanied her on her daily 
inspection, improvising vivd voce examinations. The 
young people from North Lodge, too, were sometimes 
taken to see the schools, and rather dreaded than 
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courted the honour, as they were expected to put 
questions in arithmetic and geography, and to correct 
the answers when they were wrong. These little 
boys and girls at North Lodge had less alloyed 
grounds for devotion to their aunt. She had a 
pleasant habit of carrying them off to the sea-side, 
or to a breezy little resort on the Tees, for change 
of air, and these outings were eagerly hoped for, 
although only one or two could be taken at a 
time. 

Her health was beginning to suffer somewhat from 
the constant pressure of work and anxiety. While 
she and her father were in town during the latter part 
of July, Garrison and George Thompson were busy 
in Scotland. There the wave of religious feeling, 
which brought about the Disruption in 1843, was 
quickening the national conscience and predisposing 
the better part of the population of such towns as 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Edinburgh, to a less luke- 
warm interest in matters affecting the larger humanity 
outside Great Britain. From communities unchilled 
by moderatism and undiscouraged by patronage, 
Garrison met an enthusiastic welcome. The United 
Presbyterian Church opened its halls and pulpits 
to the men who led the crusade against slavery in 
America. Dr Wardlaw, already helpful in the 
British India campaign, presided at a great meeting 
in Glasgow. "I take up my pen," wrote George 
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Thompson, "while sitting by the side of Dr Ward- 
law on the platform of the Anti-Slavery Society, to 
tell you how we are going on. The house is full to 
suffocation — the platform is crowded. William Lloyd 
Garrison is on his legs quoting the indignant language 
of O'Connell in Exeter Hall. He has received a 
most enthusiastic reception, and has been speaking 
nearly an hour and a half. Rogers, Remond, and 
Adams are yet in reserve. . . . Our friends arrived on 
Saturday night. Yesterday they heard Dr Wardlaw 
fix the evening with a number of friends at the house 
of Mr White. This morning they breakfasted with 
Dr Wardlaw, and then went out to Paisley. A 
number of friends will meet them early in the morn- 
ing to breakfast, and then they start for Dublin. . . . 
Write by return, and try if we cannot have a glorious 
O'Connell-Garrison meeting in Manchester ! " 

The O'Connell meeting took place, but Garrison 
was not present. He and his friends came to 
Manchester on their return from Ireland to bid 
Mr and Miss Pease farewell, and on July 31st a 
parting dinner was given at the Royal Hotel, at 
which Miss Pease presided, and the delegates sailed 
in the Acadia on the morrow for America. They 
were accompanied from Manchester by Mr Pease 
and his daughter, amongst other friends, as far as 
the steamer on the Mersey, so that the last hospi- 
talities and the last attentions were shown to the 
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chivalrous delegates by their friends from Feethams. 
A month later, Garrison wrote to Elizabeth Pease a 
long account of their rapid, although uncomfortable, 
voyage to Boston, and of his arrival in his own home. 
The first paragraph may be reproduced here from 
the letter as printed in his " Life and Times," vol. ii. : 

"The Acadia leaves to-morrow on her return to 
Liverpool. It would be unpardonable in me not to 
send an epistle to one for whom I entertain the most 
profound respect and the strongest friendship, and 
to whom I am indebted, on the score of generosity, 
personal kindness, and anti-slavery sympathy and 
co-operation, far more than any return of thanks, 
however eloquently expressed, can ever repay." 

Miss Pease went again to Liverpool, on the 25 th of 
August, when James and Lucretia Mott sailed, and 
she returned to Manchester in time for the public 
meeting on the 26th, at which the Northern Central 
British India Society was founded. By the same 
train, and in the carriage in which she travelled, 
Daniel O'Connell was journeying to be present 
Miss Pease made an entry in her diary concerning 
this journey, which may be quoted : 

''August 26/A, 1840. — Travelled with D. O'Connell 
from Liverpool to Manchester, to the British India 
meeting. He told me that for twenty-five years of 
his life he rose soon after four, lighted his own fire ; 
at half-past eight one of his little girls came in turn 
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to announce breakfast, gave an hour to that At 
half-past ten he set off to the Court-house, walked 
two miles there in twenty-five minutes, always 
reached the Court five minutes before the judges 
arrived ; from eleven to half-past three he was not 
a minute unoccupied ; at half-past three he returned, 
taking the office of the Catholic Association on his 
way, whither he always went in, read the letters, wrote 
a sentence or so in reply, out of which the secretary 
made a full letter, returned home, dined at five, 
stayed with his family till half-past six, then went 
to his study, went to bed a quarter before ten. 
O'Connell spoke of Ireland, the rebellion, the union, 
repeal, etc." 

By the end of August she returned to Feethams, 
after a prolonged season of fatigue, which — if memor- 
able for more than one success, and for the great 
pleasure which she derived from a closer acquaintance 
with Mr Garrison, and a new and delightful friend- 
ship with Mr and Mrs Wendell Phillips, as well as for 
a drawing together of the sympathetic ties between 
herself and Harriet Martineau — ^had been chequered 
by the precarious condition of the British India 
Society, by the apathy of some of its members 
towards the character of their undertaking, by the 
hostility of others, and by the charges founded upon 
malevolent surmise, the very fume and splutter of 
cowardly incapacity against whole-hearted consecra- 
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tion, which had been circulated against the most 
thorough-going of its supporters. 

There was perhaps a personal reason for some 
discouragement of health and disposition, although 
to the end Elizabeth Pease bore her own crosses 
silently, and never made of them crosses on which 
to mortify and depress all those about her. But 
the outbreak of resentment, both in America and 
amongst Friends at home, caused by the circulation 
of her pamphlet on the treatment experienced by 
negfroes in the meeting-houses of the New England 
States, could not fail to grieve her sensitive nature. 
A number of letters belonging to the summer of 
1840 refer to this pamphlet Her father not only 
entirely approved of her action, but stated his satis- 
faction that she had called attention to such a 
shadow upon Quakerism in the States. But her 
uncle, Edward Pease, tenderly attached to her as 
he was, regretted her agency in making the matter 
public, and his letter contained a delicately-worded 
fear that she was outstepping, in her ardent philan- 
thropy, the reserve necessary for maintaining her 
inward and spiritual strength. 

"Now, my dear niece," he concluded, "a time of 
interchange of sentiment and excitement has com- 
menced ; some one who loves thee may have better 
expressed than I can, but not with a more warm 
interest, the solicitude I feel that thou mayest be 
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favoured to keep thy mind so very quiet and very 
watchful, that the gentle, guiding, directing influence 
— which is compared to the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth — the still, small voice, the voice behind thee 
— may always be heard, and so preserve thee from 
harm on every side, that uninterrupted mental peace 
and comfort may be thine." 

Other letters spoke outright against her pamphlet, 
and even advocated the stand taken by American 
Friends ; but from Harriet Martineau, and from 
Joseph and Sophia Sturge, and John and Sarah 
Wigham, she received the heartiest sympathy and 
support 

"Don't be discouraged," wrote Edward Oxley, 
" thou wilt live to see the day when those who 
traduced both thee and the book will have to repent 
of their weakness." 

Miss Martineau's letter deserves full quotation, and 
may excuse a departure from the righteous rule that 
but rarely and briefly may letters be quoted in a 
short biographical work : 

" My dear Miss Pease," she wrote from Tynemouth, 
" I am obliged to you for your communication of 
William Bassett's letters. I am very glad you have 
fulfilled your purpose in spite of the fears and opposi- 
tion of friends. I am convinced you are right, and 
am only sorry that you had not even more ample and 
striking evidence to adduce. I acknowledge that it 
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was with feelings of grief and shame, and also with 
disgust, that I witnessed the spirit of pride, worldly 
timidity, and therefore insincerity to their profession, 
existing in the orthodox Friends of Philadelphia 
especially, with regard to the people of colour, and 
the state of the anti-slavery question, when I was 
in the United States. I do not say that members 
of other sects were not as bad in these respects, but 
the delinquency of the Friends was more conspicuous 
to the eye of one who, like myself, had associated 
much with Friends in this country. ... I wish this 
tract of yours might be only the beginning of a long 
series of evidence, which I am persuaded exists, and 
the exposure of which would probably occasion 
reform. Pray offer my respects to Mr Pease, and 
believe me your obliged 

H. Martineau." 

This letter expressed the opinion of one of the 
ablest women of that or any time, formed too after 
long residence in the States, where she had ample 
opportunities for observation. 

Other causes for keeping a tranquil mind were 
known to Miss Pease, and one of the most important 
was, that at the yearly meeting at Devonshire House 
in June, the question made public by her pamphlet 
had come up for discussion, and she had reason to 
hope would be urged on future occasions. But home 
and rest must have been especially welcome that year 
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to both father and daughter, and we find them there 
during the greater part of autumn. Busy, of course, 
both were. The Darlington Ladies' Anti-Slavery 
Society had affiliated itself to the British India 
Society, and was occupied with the cause in America, 
the African slave-trade and the vexed questions of 
the Company's rule in India. Natives of India, en- 
lightened and patriotic, were in correspondence with 
Feethams. In a striking letter from one of these, our 
government was warned that England's " possessions 
in the East bid fair to be numbered amongst the 
things that were." ** The country is already become 
too expensive to govern; the revenues are decreasing; 
the public expenditure, if not increasing, is in no wise 
diminishing ; the population is becoming rapidly 
thinned ; and the nation is fast becoming one of 
beggars." From the Boston Women's Anti-Slavery 
Society came hearty sympathy and resolutions in 
support of their work for oppressed India. 

Another detail of that work was in process of de- 
liberation. This was the projected establishment of a 
journal to be devoted to the objects of the British 
India Society, and on this both George Thompson 
and Joseph Adshead were bent. 

George Thompson was busy lecturing throughout 
Lancashire, at Rochdale, Salford, Oldham, forming 
auxiliary societies at all three places. In December 
he and Mr Adshead went to London to conclude the 
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preliminary arrangements for issuing "The British 
Indian Advocate," whose first number appeared on 
New Year's Day, 1841. Mr William Ashurst helped 
materially in these arrangements, becoming surety 
for a sum of money to be expended on law-suits and 
other legal possibilities. These had to be taken into 
account as probable if the paper were in any way to 
force the hands of the Company by plain statements. 

But the autumn of 1840 had its share of pleasant 
as well as laborious correspondence, and the letters 
received from Mr and Mrs Wendell Phillips, the 
cultivated lawyer from Massachusetts and his wife, 
were amongst the most refreshing incidents. They 
had been about a year in Europe, and were in Switzer- 
land at this time. Their mutual intercourse during 
the Convention had endeared them to Elizabeth Pease, 
while to them she had become a cherished memory. 
** When I think of you," wrote Ann Phillips, " I long 
for summer and London ; I tell Wendell often, Eliza- 
beth Pease is the best thing I have seen since I left 
home. Now, is not that something of a compliment, 
when the rich beauties of Nature in its glaciers, rivers, 
mountains have been before me, and Art, with all her 
treasures, has laid them at my feet. But an honest 
man 's the noblest work of God, they say, so it is 
accounted for." 

The painter Haydon had chosen for his commemo- 
rative picture of the Convention — now hung on the 
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wall of the National Portrait Gallery staircase — the 
moment when Clarkson drew tears from every eye at 
the close of his presidential address. Joseph Pease, 
his daughter and two of the Beaumonts have places 
in the groups surrounding him. The portrait of Miss 
Pease gives a very pleasing impression of her strong, 
gentle and benevolent face, at the age of thirty-three. 

The necessary sittings brought them into acquaint- 
ance with the painter, and a correspondence concern- 
ing the omission of Garrison from the picture be- 
longs to October. Haydon justifies the omission 
on the ground of historical accuracy, but half 
roguishly suggests that "the best way is for the 
women to subscribe and raise the fund for another 
great picture of the same subject, mingling the women 
and the men, and there Garrison will shine ! " 

The year 1841 was occupied, with but little respite, 
in the same toils as its predecessor. We cannot linger 
over these, because their reiteration is mere tedium to 
the reader of sixty years later, but in few words may 
give their summary. 

A junction was formed between the provincial 
British India Society and the Anti-Corn Law League 
in June, so that George Thompson combined both 
subjects on his lecture programme after that date, 
taking them singly, however, and earning the hearty 
acknowledgments of the Anti-Corn Law League for 
the manner in which he handled their cause. 
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The usual visit to London was paid during May 
and June, but was not so prolonged as in the preceding 
year, Mr, Mrs, and Miss Pease returning to Feethams 
on July 2nd. Committees, anniversaries, annual and 
public meetings, special appeals to the Board of East 
India Company Directors, as in the case of the Rajah 
of Sattara, were the dissipations of that season in 
town, relieved by pleasant hospitalities given and re- 
ceived amongst the large circle of friends and fellow- 
workers. The most refreshing of social episodes was 
the presence in town, for ten days of June, of Miss 
Pease's delightful American friends, Mr and Mrs 
Wendell Phillips. She saw them every day, and 
greatly strengthened the existing ties which their 
common enthusiasms, culture and sincerity had 
initiated, and just about this date they found an 
absorbing topic in the slanders which had been cir- 
culated by a disfrocked parson against William Lloyd 
Garrison and his society. A second Anti-Slavery 
Society had been formed in the New England States, 
with the distinguishing sub-title of " New Organisa- 
tion." There was room for the energy of a score such 
bodies, but with that fatal limitation which belongs to 
all human endeavour, it seemed impossible for the 
new to acknowledge the services of the old. In order 
to depreciate the worth of the originator of the whole 
contest, this person circulated a report that Garrison 
and his chief followers were Atheists and Sabbath- 
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breakers. During the last months of 1840 and the 
first quarter of 184 1, a delegate from the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, Mr John A. Collins, was mak- 
ing slavery in America the subject of lectures and 
appeals in Scotland and England. He was included 
in the calumnious attack and, strange to say, the 
British and Foreign Society literally entertained its 
baseless rumours. 

Miss Pease and Miss Martineau combined to trace 
the slanders to their source. 

The former had written concerning Garrison shortly 
after his return to America : *' I had long admired his 
character, and now, after not a little personal inter- 
course with him, I can truly say, the half had not 
been told me. His many rare qualities, his devotion 
to the cause of suffering humanity in whatever form 
developed, his unassuming deportment, united to a 
heart filled with love to all mankind, have endeared 
him, I believe, to all in the land who really know him. 
And most sincerely did very many both in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland regret that his home duties 
forbade him to remain longer on this side the 
Atlantic.'' 

Both Mr Garrison and Mrs Chapman commended 
Mr Collins particularly to the good offices of their 
friends at Feethams as well as to those of Miss 
Martineau, of whom Mrs Chapman wrote to Miss 
Pease : " I have written to Harriet Martineau, who 
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is my friend of many years, and trust she will be able 
to set influences in motion which may aid him. . . . 
She is now very ill, and I have sometimes the feeling 
that because she is so alive to the beauty of holiness 
God will take her into His own presence ; but then I 
think how the world needs such as she, and pray and 
hope that her life will be yet spared many years." 

Mr Collins had other and equally valuable creden- 
tials, but unhappily the calumnies which quickly 
followed his arrival paralysed his mission in this 
country. That these calumnies struck at the loftier 
form of his leader roused the two ladies to take steps 
on behalf of both. The man Nathaniel Colver wrote 
to undermine Collins' work and reception in England, 
and dared to allege that Garrison was associated with 
every infidel fanaticism in the States. Miss Pease 
put herself at once into correspondence with Harriet 
Martineau ; there is reason to think that she paid her 
a visit at Tynemouth. They decided to challenge 
the British and Foreign Society to retract their 
assertions on receipt of absolute disproof Mr Collins 
was invited to stay at Feethams, and there to draw 
up in pamphlet form a full and explanatory contra- 
diction of every libellous charge. Miss Martineau 
herself penned an introduction to the pamphlet, 
while Miss Pease wrote to all connected with the 
Anti-Slavery Society in Massachusetts for detailed 
information on the slanders so far as they were 
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connected with Garrison and Collins. The Hon. 
George Bradburn was one of those consulted, and his 
reply fully unveiled the reckless malignity of Colver 
and his abettors, and exonerated Garrison and his 
fellow-workers from every accusation. The disproofs 
were sent to the committee of the British and Foreign 
Society, and their correspondence with Miss Pease 
may be characterised as shuffling and pitiful ; brave 
to believe and circulate slanders, they wriggled out of 
the position in which they found themselves without 
one honest effort to undo the mischief to which they 
had lent the authority of their name. 

James Cannings Fuller, a member of the Society of 
Friends in Boston, wrote somewhat later : " Being 
personally acquainted with Garrison in the Anti- 
Slavery campaign, and having witnessed his truly 
Christian conduct and spirit, I should not hesitate to 
declare as my judgment that there is no man in 
America whose faith is more deeply founded on the 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion as 
exhibited in the Holy Scriptures, or who has a more 
abiding sense of his duty towards God and his fellow- 
men under those principles than W. L. Garrison." 

John A. Collins' pamphlet was published in Glas- 
gow with the title of " Right and Wrong amongst the 
Abolitionists of the United States. With an intro- 
ductory letter by Harriet Martineau.** 

The "Letter" was addressed to Elizabeth Pease. 
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But for the brave defence of these two women it is 

too possible that Garrison's envious detractors might 

have blighted his fair fame in England. We can only 

recognise God's voice in theirs and be thankful that 

He still speaks through His chosen ones. 

In June, while Elizabeth Pease was in London, 

came Garrison's letter of gratitude. " You have won 

for yourself," he wrote, " the esteem and admiration 

of all those whose good opinion you could desire at 

this crisis on this side the Atlantic. We know from 

experience what you have been called to suffer in 

espousing an unpopular cause; how friends have 

been converted into enemies ; how your good has 

been evil spoken of, and how large an amount of 

moral courage you have needed, as well as faith in 

God, to sustain you in all your trials. Be of good 

cheer ! If we will suffer with Christ, shall we not also 

reign with Him ? Let us rejoice that we are counted 

worthy to suffer for His sake ! " And he added in the 

closing page : " You will remember that we had some 

religious conversation . . . and that I was strenuous 

in contending for total abstinence from sin, and 

immediate, unconditional, everlasting emancipation 

from the bondage of Satan, through our Lord Jesus 

Christ. ... If Christ cannot cleanse me from all 

sin here. He cannot do it anywhere. If He cannot 

save me in this world, then it is because the devil 

is mightier than He." It was this "Perfectionist" 

I 
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doctrine which ofTended the stagnant Calvinism of his 
day, a doctrine vital to our progress in holy living, 
but which was to the uninspired, foolishness, if not 
heresy, in those days. 

No wonder that William Lloyd Garrison addressed 
to Elizabeth Pease the lines which may fitly end this 
chapter : 

"A native dignity and gentle mien ; 

An intellect expansive, clear and strong ; 

A spirit that can tolerate no wrong; 
A heart as large as ever yet was seen ; 
A soul in every exigence serene, 

In which all virtuous excellences throng; 

These, best of women I all to thee belong ; 
What more of royalty has England's Queen ? 
Thy being is absorbed in doing good, 

As was thy Lord's, to all the human race ; 
With courage, faith, hope, charity endued, 

All forms of wretchedness thou dost embrace ; 
Still be thy work of light and love pursued, 

And thy career shall angels joy to trace/' 



Chapter VIII 

The Poor Man's Cause 

Miss Pease saw her friends Mr and Mrs Wendell 
Phillips off at the station on the morning of July ist, 
bidding them a final farewell as far as bodily inter- 
course was concerned, although their constant cor- 
respondence maintained through many years the 
"marriage of true minds." They settled first at 
Nahant, and then, in November of 1841, in Boston, 
where they lived for forty years. Mrs Phillips' 
first letter after their return to the United States 
gives us a glimpse of their mutual regret at the 
separation : 

''My dear sister, I miss you more and more. I 
now begin to hope that some time or other you will 
come here ; at least I find myself thinking — well, I 
wonder how Elizabeth will like Nahant ; whether she 
ever saw so beautiful a beach ; how this country will 
strike her. . . . The description of your feelings on 
your return to Darlington, your loneliness, describes 
my state exactly. . . . You need not talk of regfrets ; 
I have no words to thank you for your kindness ; you 

always know how to treat the sick one ; I wish for 
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you now so often ; but I know you will think of and 
pray for your feeble Ann." 

Both Wendell and Ann Phillips entreated her to 
visit the States, as did the Garrisons and Mr Gerritt 
Smith, but she was too much needed at home to 
meditate compliance. British Indian affairs were 
pressing, and her father more than ever needed her 
constant presence and help. 

Besides, there was a general election that summer, 
and July was occupied with its incidents, Mr Pease 
being a warm supporter of Lord Harry Vane, who 
was the successful candidate for the Southern Division 
of Durham, vacant on account of the younger Mr 
Joseph Pease's retirement after nine years of political 
life. Unhappily the new Parliament was opposed 
to Free Trade and to reform in India, and there 
was occasion for a renewal of the campaign on both 
counts. Mr and Miss Pease went to Manchester in 
August, soon after the election, to take counsel with 
the Free Traders. At the home of one of them they 
were frequent guests. This was Mr John Brooks of 
Clarendon House, Cheetham Hill, and while there 
she made the acquaintance of Richard Cobden, and 
received from him some practical suggestions as to the 
formation of a Women's Anti-Corn-Law Association. 
The public meetings which were held by the confer- 
ence of ministers of all religious denominations were 
of great interest At one a deputation of handloom 
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weavers stated their grievances in so forcible a 
manner, that Miss Pease determined to visit the 
wretched homes described, that she might judge for 
herself. She was accompanied by Mr R. R. Moore and 
one of the men who had spoken, and the misery which 
she witnessed in the cellars stripped of furniture, their 
inmates clad in rags and starving, went straight to the 
sensitive heart which *' embraced all forms of wretched- 
ness." She set to work to rouse attention and sym- 
pathy, and not content with personal help generously 
volunteered, she wrote a series of rousing letters to the 
Durham Chronicle during September, which gave de- 
tails of indescribable suffering and multiplied wrongs 
borne with patience under the iniquitous Corn-Laws. 

Letters from handloom weavers are amongst the 
piles of her correspondence, full of comprehend- 
ing gratitude to one whose gentleness made them 
glad. 

Another matter effected was a closer junction 
between the Free Traders and the advocates of suffer- 
ing India. It is noticeable that these two parties were 
in perfect accord on both questions. Concerning them, 
Elizabeth Pease was not only fully informed, but had 
collected a whole library of information, in which 
were included all pamphlets, speeches, and notes of 
conversations with the men actively interested. Her 
contributions to the Durham Chronicle were there- 
fore supported by her own knowledge and by the 
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testimony and opinion of those directly informed. 
The editor of the DurJiam Chronicle willingly inserted 
them, and they had weight in stimulating immediate 
relief as well as political agitation for the removal of 
the root of bitterness. 

Her own writing-room, where her references and 
statistics were treasured, was known as the " sanctum," 
with windows looking on to the quiet lawn to the 
south, and here many a worker in the noble " causes " 
of Feethams found the materials for his work and 
the tranquility essential to its excellence. Hither 
George Thompson now came to study the questions of 
Protection and Free Trade. He had been appointed 
lecturer on these as well as on British India, by the 
committees of the united societies. He had, some 
months earlier, made proof of his perfect disinterested- 
ness and of his obedience to God's command. An 
offer was made to him in the most flattering terms of 
;£iooo a year for life, if he would apply to the cause 
of Protection, the ability, eloquence, and influence 
which he had devoted to the Anti-Slavery and British 
India Societies. He was a poor man and delicate> 
and his wife and family were dependent upon his 
exertions. He asked for some days during which to 
consider his reply. Political statistics brought little 
light, for both parties were zealous to prove the same 
all-satisfying result. But there was an authority 
whose judgment was infallible, and Thompson turned 
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to the history of the patriarchs for guidance. There 
he read, with new light on the text, that when famine 
overtook Jacob and his household, there was corn 
that could not be computed in the granaries of Egypt, 
and that " all countries came into Egypt to buy com." 
That was the word of the Lord to him, and he 
astonished the Protectionists by declining their pro- 
posal, and by adopting Free Trade as providentially 
ordered from the beginning. To fit himself for the 
official post of Repeal Lecturer, he came to Feethams. 
He had lectured before on the subject, but rather as 
a volunteer than as enrolled, and he attacked the 
mass o£ books and documents in the " sanctum." The 
air was thick with agitation. Chartism was making 
felt in England the wrongs of a class whose wrongs 
asserted in France had shaken the thrones of Europe. 
Free Trade was in the hands of its pioneers and 
apostles. The dawning of a more extended franchise 
emerged from the miseries which they proclaimed. 
The "poor man's cause" needed direct advocacy, 
and that could only be maintained by the poor man's 
representative. Miss Pease was in full accord with 
the forward movement in reform. Mr Pease and she 
spent some weeks of the autumn at Seaton Carew for 
recovery not alone from the fatigues of the summer's 
campaign, but from a second attack of gout suffered 
by the former. On their return to Feethams, they 
entertained Mr Joseph Sturge and Mr Albright, both 
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fully possessed with the importance of extension of 
the suffrage to operatives, and assisted in their views 
by the recently stdiTted Nonconformist Journal^ and by 
the Eclectic Review amongst quarterlies. The time 
of their short stay was occupied with conversation on 
Chartism and the need of the people for education 
and material improvement. Miss Pease was already 
corresponding with Mr William Ashurst upon the sub- 
ject, and exchanging with him American for '' Moral 
Force Chartist" pamphlets. At that time the six 
clauses of their charter would have found only forty 
supporters in the House of Commons, amongst them 
Daniel O'Connell and Dr Bowring. Outside the 
House were the Dissenters, and more particularly 
those of the Congregational body. Mr William 
E. Forster was on their side. An extract from one 
of his letters to Miss Pease is full of the subject : " I 
am every day more and more struck with a conviction 
of the fearful state of the masses of our own popula- 
tion, their misery and degradation, and more and 
more impressed with the necessity that some great 
effort must be made by those above them to help 
them. What that effort should be is quite another 
question ; but I do feel as if, could I believe in any 
scheme for their aid, I could even give up something 
for such a cause as that. Hast thou read any of 
Carlyle's works. . . . Thomas Carlyle, decidedly, to 
my thinking, the highest or rather the deepest mind 
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of the age ? If thou hast not, read his '' Chartism " ; 
begin it at once." 

"The middle classes," wrote Elizabeth Pease to 
Mrs Wendell Phillips early in 1842, "begin to be 
weary of legislators who only l^islate for their own 
interests, and are thus led to see that they may as 
well trust to the people. An immense petition is 
about to be presented in favour of the charter. . . . 
My father works week after week, and month after 
month, with a diligence and energy at his time of life 
truly astonishing. He was in Liverpool, Manchester, 
and London a few weeks ago, to give things a ' stir 
up' at those places. In London he made several 
valuable acquaintances connected with India, who 
gave him a great deal of information." 

A few weeks later she gives the same friend a little 
picture of home-life during the spring cleaning : 

" Thomas Davis popped in at tea-time yesterday ; 
the house all in uproar, paperers, painters, etc. My 
father confined by a fit of gout, he and I packed into 
two bedrooms and a sitting-room apart from the rest 
of the house, to be out of the way of the turmoil — 
mother in London, and we, of course, unable to 
extend the hospitality of offering any sleeping 
accommodation ; he and I chatted, however, till near 
bedtime, and he comes again to-day before he leaves 
for Manchester. My little study is complete, so I 
introduced him to all the worthies that adorn its 
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walls. He thinks Wendell capital, Bradbum not near 
so good. 

" Here is May come and no prospect of seeing you 
as usual ; how near the twelvemonths is expired since 
Wendell walked in that Sabbath morning with his 
Italian cap and moustachios. Well, I love to live 
those happy periods of one's existence over again. I 
never do it scarcely without being glad Tm not in 
London, where everything would have reminded me 
of those departed joys, * departed never to return ' in 
this life. Let us strive for a better, 

*^ Smile as you will at my old age, I'm coming out 
in a pair of fat rosy cheeks this spring, and if thou 
wert here under my doctor's care I couldn't answer 
for thine not undergoing the same renovation." 

This allusion to her " rosy cheeks " was in answer 
to Mrs Phillips' concern about her health. Wendell 
and she had noted regretfully, the year before, that 
the cheeks were pale and the look somewhat wearied, 
and they had written repeatedly to entreat her not to 
work so much. In fact, the great strain had begun 
to tell, and her nervous system was to some extent 
impaired. The water cure was newly introduced to 
this country from Germany, where Priessnitz, its 
discoverer, had rendered it famous. Doubtless its 
value was due to the recourse to a natural rather than 
to an artificial means of cure. Ben Rhydding, one of 
the first great hydropathic establishments, was not 
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built until 1845, but some of the more intelligent 
doctors had already adopted the baths, dry-pack and 
wet-pack, in their treatment of over-worked and 
nervous patients. This treatment was prescribed for 
Miss Pease, with excellent results, and for a number 
of years she followed its precepts and dietary every 
summer. 

" I do hope you will be much better," wrote Ann 
Phillips in reply. " You know I always told you not 
to wear yourself out. Go to bed early. Do not read 
or write much. Keep yourself well, so as to come out 
to America some twenty years hence. ... A 
thousand blessings be upon you, dear sister, and may 
we all so live as to join each other in that world where 
there will be no sickness or separation." A letter 
from Wendell Phillips, dated August 12th, 1842, 
reverts to the subject : " Dear Lizzie, are you getting 
well ? How shamefully you are treated. Ann can't 
write to you at all, so you lose one-half your due of 
letters, and I n^lect the other half, till it hardly 
comes up to a poor quarter ; and yet we never hear 
a good thing, or any matter of interest, without re- 
solving, * well, we'll write that to Lizzie ; ' but one of 
Ann's names for me (she has a new one every 
week) is 'Bubble Promise' — she says my promises 
are all splendid bubbles, never meant for anything 
but breaking. ... I intend to write a lecture 
for a Lyceum here about Chartism . . . perhaps a 
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few lines of what is commonplace knowledge in the 
snug sanctum of Feethams would be a novelty, and 
make a glow-worm of me for many nights. But not 
till you are strong. If you but get up from that sofa, 
which I imagine just opposite to the window, so 
placed as to see the favourite tree — to make an undue 
effort, I'll never ask you a question again — there ! if 
that don't frighten you, nothing will, for a good part 
of your leisure has been past lately, if I may judge 
by their amount, in heaping benefits on us. H. C. 
Wright did intend coming to ^England this summer, 
but he is publishing and puts it off to October." 

While this letter was being written. Miss Pease, 
with her father and mother, was at Seaton Carew, 
returning home on the 15th August. She speaks in 
a letter dated after her return of the " lazy, hanging- 
about, do nothing sort of life" led at the sea, and 
adds : " I am better and stronger for the change, but 
this hot weather, delightful as it is, obliges me to 
keep very quiet, else my old enemy the palpitation 
comes back again." And then she describes at con- 
siderable length the riots amongst the starving opera- 
tives throughout Lancashire and Yorkshire, with 
deep compassion for the " disorganisers," and indig- 
nation for a Government whose only tranquillising 
resource was the military. 

" One's whole sympathies go with the disorganisers, 
driven as they are almost to desperation by insult 
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and injury heaped upon them by those, who if actions 
be interpreters of feelings, consider that they are but 
chattels made to minister to their luxury and add to 
their wealth. The little security which human laws 
or human power seemed to give is now at an end, 
for it is most evident that the power is now, or will 
very shortly be, in the hands of people whom, as a 
whole, I believe there is little reason to fear, but the 
few wicked and reckless who will mix themselves 
with the rest may do serious damage and endanger 
life as well as property. Yet there is a Power above 
them, and on His divine arm is the only safe and 
secure resting-place; the only stay and consolation 
to the mind when all that is usually termed human 
protection does but add to the danger and insecurity. 
My fears would be less were the soldiers and military 
all to be disbanded. Instead of being of use, I 
believe they do but drive the people to greater 
desperation and deeds of violence. . . . The head of 
the Chartists in this town (Darlington) has received 
instructions to commence operations here, stopping 
the factories, etc., so we shall be like our neighbours 
soon, probably. I shall expect to be treated with 
favour, for he and I have long exchanged our papers, 
and Pve helped to distribute the Chartist documents ! 
So I've a right to expect protection, have I not ? ! ! 
No, it is too serious a subject to joke on. Human 
protection is little to be counted on at such a time." 
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In a letter written to Ann and Wendell Phillips on 
September 29th, 1842, she tells them of a change in 
George Thompson's plans, brought about by the visit 
of a wealthy Indian to England and Scotland, who, 
anxious for the condition of his impoverished fellow- 
countrymen, invited Mr Thompson to return to India 
with him for a tour of inspection to last eight months, 
during which his family was to be maintained and his 
own labours recompensed. The offer was accepted, 
as much for the rare opportunities of acquiring direct 
knowledge on the condition of British India which 
it presented as for Dwarkanath Tagore's ample 
emolument, and Thompson embarked for Bombay on 
November ist That month was noteworthy for John 
Bright's election to Parliament for Durham, and Miss 
Pease was present at a gathering held at the Sun Inn, 
Darlington, to welcome the member for Free Trade. 
The death, about this time, of Jonathan Backhouse 
was a great trial to Mr Joseph Pease, whom he had 
aided with every resource at his command from the 
beginning of the British India agitation. So deeply 
did he feel it that he seems to have despaired of 
carrying on the work without his loyal helper, and 
this attitude drew forth from Thomas Clarkson a 
very faithful and sympathetic letter. It is dated 
October 12th, 1842, and after the expression of his 
own grief, he continues : "What shall we say to these 
things? We can only say that the ways of Provi- 
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dence are mysterious, and that we must yield to the will 
of God ! One only consolation remains for us, which is 
that he is now sharing in the joys of heaven. I thank 
you for the account you have given me of the last 
hour before his death. Our great subject occupied 
his mind, even to his last breath. I am afraid that 
we can never repair his loss ! You, more than any 
other person, must feel it, for he was a friend to 
whom you could always go in difficulties which 
occurred in the promotion of our common cause, 
and his judgment, like the judgment of the righteous 
man, was always good, being tinctured (independent 
of a strong understanding) with flashes of divine 
wisdom. You say that you almost despair, now that 
you have lost him, of going on with our sacred cause. 
I know how invaluable his services were to you, but 
yet, I think, you will be able to continue your exer- 
tions a little while longer : that is to see the subject 
brought before Parliament, and then you may leave 
it, but not till then. Remember that hitherto you 
have been the life and soul of the cause. If you drop 
it^ be assured that // will drop with you. I tremble 
for the consequences of your dereliction of it ; at the 
same time we ought not to ask you to sacrifice your 
healthy ease^ and comfort^ as you have hitherto done. 
Only establish a good committee and see the business 
into Parliament, and then I think you may retire and 
enjoy the satisfying thought that you have not lived 
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in vain. ... I have the same sense of the miseries of 
India, and the same sense of what I may call the 
villainy of the East India Company (though this is 
too soft a name) that I ever had, and I dare tell 
them publicly and to their face that no set of crimi- 
nals are upon record who have conducted themselves 
in so mcked, cruel, and infamous a manner as they. 
You will be so good as to present my love to 
your wife and daughter. I remain, your affectionate 
friend, Thomas Clarkson." 

The year 1843 began with the visit of Mr Henry 
C. Wright to this country. He had come towards 
the end of October, but spent some time in Ireland 
before he presented his budget of recommendations 
at Feethams. These came from the Garrisons, 
Phillipses, Mrs Chapman, and, indeed, from all the 
abolitionist friends. He was an abolitionist and a 
preacher of non-resistance, that most beautiful article 
in the Gospel creed which the world has found too 
hard to accept He had taken upon himself the 
special mission of promoting the reig^ of peace. It 
was natural, therefore, that he should be welcomed 
into Quaker circles. When he came to Feethams 
Mr Wright more than honoured his credentials. His 
gentleness, playful humour, single-minded earnestness, 
and quaint, lovable individuality soon won for him all 
hearts, not only the appreciative hearts at Feethams, 
but those of the young people at North Lodge, with 
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whom his child-like nature soon concluded an alliance 
on equal terms, so that they regarded him as quite 
the nicest " grown-up " they had ever met He had 
his own little ways, as such people al'ways have. He 
was a vegetarian and a water-drinker, and liked his 
cabbages uncooked. 

"Well, dearest Wendell and Ann," wrote Miss 
Pease, after Henry Wright had been about three 
weeks at Feethams, "ten thousand thanks are due 
from me to every one of the friends who encouraged 
H. C. Wright to come to England. His company is 
a brook by the way, an oasis in a desert, a bright, 
delightful, heart- cheering one in the midst of this 
ceremony-ridden, formality-loving, etiquette-worship- 
ping, caste-enslaving world. It has nourished my 
unruly heart and done it good to hold communion 
with a man who has a heart for humanity under 
every aspect And such a heart, too. I'm sure 
there's not one beating on this globe — as sure as I 
can be of what I don't know — that surpasses it in 
size,' in purity, and in love. . . . He has done nothing 
in public here, except addressing five or six hundred 
children on the Sabbath. ... I hardly know how to 
lay down my pen, but I must, and go to my English 
brother's to dine with dear Henry. He delights in 
the sweet children, and 'tis a beautiful sight to see 
him with them." 

Mr Joseph Sturge had invited delegates for a 

K 
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second Anti- Slavery World's Convention, to meet 
in the June of this year, 1843. 

On the first of that month the Peases were still 
at home, whence a bright letter went to Wendell 
Phillips from Elizabeth. 

" Surely we know not what a day may bring forth. 
We had just finished dinner, Henry (Wright) reading 
the newspaper to us over the fire, when what should 
the servant bring but thy letter, introducing Dr 
Farnsworth, and lo and behold there he stood at 
Feethams' door. Henry and I ran out to give him 
a welcome. He came in, dined, took tea, and spent 
the evening in fine chat" To this Mr Wright added 
a postscript : " Dear Wendell, — Do write me one long 
letter. I '11 forgive all your opposition to non-resist- 
ance if you will. You ought to have been here three 
hours since. I sat on one side of the table, E. P. on 
the other ; a waiter with toast and a jug of cold water 
was between us. This was our tea. No help for me. 
I have to gape and swallow the most abominable 
stuff. I am managed to death. E. P. is a tyrant 
I 'm not used to such despotism. But I '11 write next 
post and tell you all about my trials and tribulations 
then." 

In fact, " E. P." was anxious about the fragile little 
non-resistant's health, and was plying him with the 
water-cure. 

Dr Farn worth had arrived as a del^ate from the 
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States to the World's Convention. Mr Pease, his 
wife and daughter, went to town to attend it, and 
stayed at the Guildhall Hotel. Henry C. Wright 
was their guest during its continuance. But this 
"representation of the world's humanity" came 
within the shadow of failure, and was more like 
playing at holding a convention than the reality. 
The committee refused women delegates as in 1840, 
and perhaps thereby damped the enthusiasm of 
many delegates who knew what the movement for 
abolition owed to women. 

In a letter to William Lloyd Garrison, dated June 
30th, Miss Pease gave some account of the Conven- 
tion. " It has been an inexpressible pleasure to have 
the company of Henry C. Wright in this wilderness 
city, and amidst the scenes of the sham World's Con- 
vention. The Convention did not contain him. I 
would have been sorry to have seen him in so humili- 
ating a position. He kept us, the excluded half of 
the world, company in the 'negro pew,' and we all 
agreed it was the most honourable place in the Free- 
masons' Hall. In my opinion, and I meet with 
numbers who agree in it, the Convention which is 
just over fell short of the first both in interest and 
principle. And how could it be otherwise ? . . . The 
yearly meeting (of the Society of Friends) . . . refused 
to receive the address of the Anti-Slavery Friends 
(in Indiana), while they received, read, and answered 
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that from the pro-slavery portion of Indiana yearly 
meeting I And this, without any subsequent step, so 
far as I can ascertain, for getting at the real facts of 
the case — ^that is, for investigating the evidence on 
both sides, by which means they might have been 
able to decide which body is the one deserving of 
fellowship. We who unhesitatingly utter our feel- 
ings on the subject are told that we judge from one- 
sided evidence, while that which it is stated has been 
received on the other is kept from us, and discussion 
is kept from the pages of the Friend by the very 
parties who lay this to our charge ! That publication 
admitted a very highly objectionable article on the 
subject, written by an American resident in this 
neighbourhood — an article which deserves no better 
title than that of pro-slavery — while the excellent 
replies of J. C. Fuller and Joseph Sturge were denied 
insertion I Such is the position the Society of Friends 
in this country now holds, and from it the Convention 
received much of its tone. . . . These are paltry and 
affecting exhibitions of the cloven feet of sectarian- 
ism. Surely, if there be one demon more efficient 
than another in establishing Satan's kingdom on 
earth it is this. It dries up the sympathies, narrows 
up the heart within the confines of its idol, prevents 
it from gushing out in generous and loving emotions 
towards all mankind, regards not man as man, as the 
image of Jehovah, the temple of the Holy One, but 
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as what a sect or party has made him. It overlooks 
the divine image in man, and fixes on some of the 
'man-made' artificial distinctions which mark him 
out as belonging to this or that section of the great 
human family. What, in short, is it but a dethrone- 
ment of the Sovereign of the universe, and the sub- 
stitution of an image of human invention to bow down 
to instead ? " 

Indian affairs were, during 1842 and the early part 
of 1843, ^" ^ gloomy condition. The disastrous re- 
treat and massacre of the expedition to Afghanistan 
became known in this country in March of the former 
year, and although it was without even asking the 
consent of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company that British soldiers were despatched to 
Cabul, it was difficult for the Directors to avert from 
their own shoulders the odium naturally heaped upon 
them. The inconceivably weak step had been taken 
of appointing Lord EUenborough Governor-General 
of British India, and he followed up the disaster by 
a war of brutal revenge, sowing seeds of hatred and 
distrust for generations. In vain did the Duke of 
Wellington issue wise advice and suggestions. The 
folly was consummated in defiance of all considera- 
tions of good faith and statesmanship, and the 
Company was forced to recall the Governor-General, 
whom they had never desired to appoint Mr Pease 
had addressed letters and memorials to Lord Ellen- 
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borough, before his appointment was ratified. No 
notice was taken of his attempt at information on 
the state of the toiling natives of India, no notice of 
his suggestions on the growth of cotton in the fertile 
r^ions left to the inroads of a w^ild luxuriance, which 
made of them unprofitable jungle. During 1842, 
he issued letter after letter to capitalists, manu- 
facturers, the East India Company, and to editors 
of newspapers, on this subject, one of the most im- 
portant of which, "Enormous Saving of Thirty 
Millions in Six Months,'' was reprinted and widely 
circulated. A meeting was held at the East India 
House on April 7th, 1843, ^^ which, with dramatic 
suddenness, the whole status quo was changed ; and 
while Mr Pease was still considering measures for 
reaching the hearts and consciences of the gentle- 
men who swayed the destinies of millions, these 
gentlemen, " by a stroke of the pen," granted nearly 
all that he had striven to procure. The Act then 
passed forbade the sale, whatever the debt, of either 
the person or the compulsory labour of any native ; 
annulled all claims in either the person or compulsory 
service of such ; allowed the rights of such to hold 
property legitimately acquired, and made penal all 
offences against natives hitherto unprotected by law, 
which were penal if against free men. Mr Joseph 
Pease was present, and the secretary, Mr Melville, 
long his friend and correspondent, handed him the 
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Act of the President of the Council of India. " You 
have something to do with this/' he said. Mr Pease 
was for a few minutes silent with astonishment and 
reverence, for the hand of God was never more plainly 
manifest. And then, conquering all impulse to excla- 
mation, he spoke a quiet word or two on the strength 
which this Act would impart to the Company's govern- 
ment, and asked the Directors to consider how the 
liberated slaves in India were to remain free unless 
untaxed grants of land were distributed to them. 
That Mr James Melville had contributed to the 
result cannot be doubted. Mr Pease himself testi- 
fied to this: "Well for the Directors that they had 
placed their confidence in this gentleman's en- 
lightened policy, of which the redemption from 
bondage of ten millions of the human family is the 
noble fruit." Some weeks later the Court of 
Directors debated the giving permanent settlement 
to the landed tenure, and an Act to that effect was 
just only defeated by a majority of one. 

"I rejoice in the small majority of one," wrote 
Thomas Clarkson to Joseph Pease on June 13th, "be- 
cause it shows that some light has been spread among 
the Directors; and because, be assured my dear 
friend, that this light will be farther spread both 
throughout the Council of India and throughout the 
English people, so that justice will finally prevail. . . . 
What a consolation it is to me that now, in the 
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winding-up of my days, these bright prospects are 
opening out before me to secure the great object, 
which throughout a long life I have laboured to 
accomplish for suffering humanity." 

The year was a memorable one in the annals 
of the British India Society. So much was gained, 
and somehow the weight of opposition, the loss of 
friends, failing health, and the public misguidance 
and ignorance made the gain appear miraculous, so 
settled in an attitude of despairing contest had the 
" Friend of India " become. But the victory girded 
him up to battle again. Almost without pause, he 
proceeded to attack the other abuses of power and 
errors of government in India. 



Chapter IX 

Illness and Loss 

" It is to me a great consolation," wrote Mr Pease 
on April 8th, 1843, to his son and daughter, "after 
years of silent toil — ^toil often without hope — that 
measures are now actually carried out which relieve 
afflicted millions ; yet there remain vast multitudes 
dragging out their miserable existence throughout 
the great Indian Empire. Then may He whose 
tender compassion faileth not yet carry forward His 
great work for their Redemption, and may we to- 
gether, my dear children, in the winding-up of time, 
be found amongst that number to whom the great 
searcher of hearts addresses the langus^e : ' I was 
an hungered and ye fed Me, I was thirsty and ye 
gave Me drink, I was in prison and ye visited Me, 
— inasmuch as ye did this to the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto Me, enter into that everlast- 
ing rest prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.' '' 

The East India Company, driven to reform by 
the recognition that their iniquitous methods were 
ruining British India and recoiling upon their own 
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interests, shamed by the voice of a few righteous 
men whose interests were in no way involved, but 
who were ** anointed to undo the heavy burdens and 
to let the oppressed go free," showed themselves 
inclined to initiate a policy of mild reform, and the 
sending out to India of sixteen special magistrates to 
secure the enforcement of their Act of Redemption 
soon followed its adoption. Then came measures for 
reclaiming jungle and planting the reclaimed lands 
with sugar and cotton, for moderating the Land Tax 
and for protecting the Ryots. In all these Mr and 
Miss Pease were especially interested, since just these 
measures had been, from the outset of their work, 
counselled, explained, and urged on the platform, 
in the newspapers, in India House and in Parlia- 
ment 

"The project of the means of speedily giving 
labour and food to that mass of the miserable human 
race in India arose in my mind previous to leaving 
home,*' wrote Mr Pease to Elizabeth. "I know for 
an individual to carry forward such a great measure 
may appear presumptuous, the immense weight of 
interests against it to be met, which at times presents 
to my mind the struggle as almost hopeless. He, 
who marvellously set the whole slaves of the Indian 
Empire free, I know that He — ^whose cause I am 
endeavouring feebly to serve, yet remains omnipotent. 
. . . The conflict with your own infirmities, whilst 
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struggling to relieve the miseries of man, is indeed 
painful. Oh, happy they whose redeemed spirits, 
having safely passed through the trials of time, have 
entered those everlasting realms, where conflict and 
sorrow are no more, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest." 

The conflict was nearing its end for that faithful 
servant of God. 

Miss Pease was herself in a very unsatisfactory state 
of health. The water-cure had sufficiently impressed 
itself upon the English mind to warrant a hydropathic 
establishment which was started at Ilkley in York- 
shire, and which led to the world-famed Ben Rhydding 
two years later. This temporary institution was 
under the management of Dr Rischank, a pupil of Dr 
Priessnitz, and all the family at Feethams repaired to 
Ilkley in August 1843, to try the system which he 
prescribed. 

In a letter dated September 28th, 1843, Miss Pease 
tells Mr and Mrs Wendell Phillips about the treat- 
ment. ** We Ve been a month, and you would smile 
to see me go through my daily routine, and think me 
a bold woman to undertake to fill such a sheet as this 
when nearly every moment of time is taken up with 
bathing, lying in wet sheets, drinking pints of cold 
water, and walking to restore the equilibrium of 
circulation. Such have been my intellectual and 
elevating occupations the last four weeks, but oh, 
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how little has it all enchained my thoughts ; th^ 
roam about from hemisphere to hemisphere, and from 
one quarter of the world to another, as I walk by the 
way, and as I lie down pinioned like any poor slave 
in * the envelope.' My nature did rebel against this 
bondage at first — it's so like giving up one's personal 
freedom and consenting to be at the mercy of another. 
However, it's all had an excellent effect on my general 
health ; such a pair of fine fat rosy cheeks as I could 
show you now." 

In her diary for March 2ist, 1844, she quotes the 
text : "Jesus saith unto him, if thou wilt be perfect, 
sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in Heaven." This counsel was 
becoming of vital significance to her. The misery 
witnessed in Manchester, the current strike amongst 
the Durham pitmen, the famines in India, were lead- 
ing her into something like impatience with the 
luxury and even with the comfort of affluence. That 
Christ's words were sinking deep is evidenced by the 
frequent recurrence of their application to the 
immediate condition of the poor in her letters and 
her diary. Thus on July 13, 1844, she wrote : " Give 
me the blessings of the poor, the prayers of the 
afflicted and the destitute ; they are the all of praise 
and appreciation I covet. The smiles of the rich, 
the flattery of the great I care not for. Let me 
be the friend of the friendless, the succourer of 
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the destitute, the helper of the oppressed, and 
I want no other earthly honours. Often do the 
poor feel indescribably near and dear to me — 
I love them and long to help and bless them. 
... I desire not riches for myself — I could 
make very little serve me — ^however lai^e might 
be my possessions. I should feel it a duty and a 
pleasure, were I my own mistress, greatly to curtail 
my way of living. I cannot think it right to live in 
luxury and spend large sums in carriages and horses 
and mere superfluities, while so many are wanting 
the bare necessaries of life — still, if it please my 
Heavenly Father, I should like always to have 
something to bestow on the poor. The right of 
retaining possession of land, while so many are in 
need of the food which it would yield, is a matter in 
no way certain to me — I incline to think that the 
earth is given equally among all His children, by the 
common Father of all, and that no one has a right to 
monopolise it to the injury of the rest" 

She was slipping away from some of the externals 
of Quakerism, and both letters and diary were dated 
in ordinary fashion with the name and not the number 
of the month. Sticklers for the order in its formality 
reproved her for remissness, and an entry in her diary 
records their expostulations, adding: "I said that I 
knew nothing in which I was not a Friend in principle; 
but, if in addition, you were obliged to wear the 
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bonnet, submit to the body implicitly, and refrain 
from speaking when you thought the society fell short 
of its duty, then I was not a Friend, and I hoped I 
never should be." 

In March 1844 she was staying with her uncle, 
William Beaumont, at Newcastle, and went with him 
to call on Harriet Martineau, who was still at Tyne- 
mouth, although about to leave for the Lakes. They 
found her full of the wrongs of the pitmen, and ex- 
ceedingly anxious to establish libraries in all their 
villages, " so as to furnish them with the best standard 
works of general information ; also to have series of 
works written for them, to instruct them in their 
duties as citizens and subjects." On this occasion 
Miss Martineau presented her friend with a copy of 
her " Life in a Sick Room," a book which some of the 
greatest of her contemporaries confessed to reading 
" in prayer and in tears." 

It is interesting to note that they returned to New- 
castle that evening in time to hear *'a lecture, by 
Burdon Sanderson, in refutation of some of the 
Puseyite heresies." 

The lively correspondence with Mr and Mrs Phillips 
runs through this year. Wendell congratulated her 
on getting rid of some of the Quaker precisianism. 
" Glad to see dear Lizzy get rid of even that little 
trifle of its forms (the date) which she seemed to have. 
Did you ever hear Bradbum's story of the Nantucket 
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Friend singing — no, not singing, that is un-Friendish 

— but humming perhaps : 

' My love is like a red, red rose 
That's newly blown in fifth month/ " 

Change of air was again necessary when summer 
came. Mr Pease was a great part of the spring and 
summer in London, working hard at his plan for 
securing the land tenure in India, and for extending 
grants of waste lands to be reclaimed and planted. 
Railway affairs, too, kept him busily engaged. After 
some years of prosperity, there was a perilous decline, 
due perhaps to the too rapid spread of the system and 
the disputes of rival companies, and as Mr Pease was 
a large shareholder, he was often asked to attend 
meetings in Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow, to 
assist in new arrangements and to pour oil on troubled 
waters. 

These matters occupied a great part of the follow- 
ing year as well, but in September 1845, we find Mr 
Pease at home, while Elizabeth and her uncle, William 
Beaumont, were away exploring the Lake district 
Her father sent her full chronicles from Feethams, 
some of them touched with the quaint criticism to 
which we are accustomed from the heads of families. 
" Rachel Fowler breakfasted and spent part of the 
forenoon with us. Her society is always interesting, 
but worsted work with the shades of colours, the pest 
of female association, cut it short. She says she ad- 
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mires our old mansion, and greatly prefers it to more 
modern and splendid erections of some of our friends 
in Darlington." 

The travellers were scouring UUswater, Winder- 
mere and Borrowdale all September, making acquaint- 
ance with the Arnolds and Hartley Coleridge, and 
calling more than once on Harriet Martineau, who 
was lodging at Waterhead, awaiting the completion 
of her new house. She was absorbed with mesmerism 
and clairvoyance, and with the second-sight of a girl 
medium known as " J." 

Miss Pease returned to Newcastle with her uncle 
and spent some weeks there, going home towards the 
close of October, and accompanying her father to 
Liverpool and London in November. 

They were at home again for the New Year, and 
spent January quietly with family and neighbourly 
hospitalities. A party was given at Polam by the 
Backhouses in honour of two members of the Gumey 
family. It was a wet day, and Mr Pease caught cold. 
Gout had for some years laid siege to his fine con- 
stitution, and this chill aggravated all its insidious 
activity. The illness lasted about six weeks, during 
which time he was devotedly nursed by his wife and 
daughter, " with indescribable solicitude and watch- 
ing,** as Mr Edward Pease tenderly reminded Eliza- 
beth when all was over. 

It was such a death as fitly closed the faithful life. 
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He forgot no one, but summoned all whom he loved 
to a place in his last thoughts, sending them messages 
which vibrated with knowledge of life eternal. " We 
must stand on the ruins of ourselves before we can 
direct our look upwards." " My Saviour is my rock 
and my fortress, my hope and my consolation." 

We learn from a memorandum made at the time 
by Mrs John Beaumont Pease, that on the second 
Sunday morning of March, about a week before the 
end, three of his little grandsons — Beaumont, John 
and Edwin — ^were in Feethams garden, and that his 
wife asked if he would like to see them. " I was just 
thinking it would be a good time to do so," he 
answered. His daughter-in-law opened the window 
and called to them to come up. "Father shook 
hands with each of them and desired them to sit 
down around his bed. Mother, Elizabeth and myself 
were present during the interview, also their father 
a part of the time. After a pause, father broke 
silence by saying that the Almighty in His just love 
and goodness has given to every one, even to the 
very youngest, a portion of His own Holy Spirit, 
which would be a leader and guide through the 
temptations and trials of this life, if we are only care- 
ful to attend to every intimation given, and thereby 
its holy influence would more and more increase. He 
craved for his dear grandchildren that they might 

most strictly attend to every gentle admonition 

L 
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against that which is wrong. He further remarked 
that it felt to him an awful thing thus to speak on 
these solemn subjects, himself unworthy of being even 
a door-keeper in the House of the Lord ; but that, 
when on a bed of sickness, his great anxiety was to 
impress the minds of his dear grandchildren with the 
unspeakable importance of looking to their great 
Preserver and Saviour as their Friend, their Counsellor 
and their Director through this world of perplexity, 
difficulty and temptation. He then most affection- 
ately bade them farewell." 

Four days later, the younger sister and brother 
of those three came to see him at his own request, 
and to them he renewed the gentle reminder of 
their inward monitor and guide, bidding them look 
to the kind and gracious Saviour, who would not 
require more than He would give ability to perform. 
He then kissed them both affectionately, the little 
girl weeping much on taking leave of her dear 
grandfather. It was while on his death-bed that 
the official confirmation of the East India Company's 
Act of Emancipation reached him. Although nearly 
three years old, it did not attain this stage till 
February, 1846. Mr Melville subsequently sent him 
five copies of the law, with a letter to Miss Pease 
full of concern and sympathy. He had just heard 
of his friend's illness from a letter dictated by Mr 
Pease, giving thanks for the copies, which he wished 
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his son and four grandsons to preser\'e. Other 
letters he was able to dictate during the closing 
week, three of them on March loth, to Mr Cobden, 
Mr Brotherton, and Mr Melville, while many last 
messages were taken down as his lips uttered them. 
"Give my dear love to James Wilson," he said; 
"tell him that I am very unexpectedly cast on 
the bed of languishing, and the close of life may 
be near at hand. In the field of most arduous 
labour for the relief of the miseries and sufferings 
occasioned to the human race by this vast Empire, 
I trust that his great ability and faithfulness in en- 
deavouring to alleviate those sufferings have been 
blessed, and that in the winding-up of time the 
great and just Father of Mercies will give to him 
an entrance into the everlasting Kingdom where 
together are united the spirits of the just of all 
generations." 

To the beloved wife and daughter he said, " It 
is not worth while to mourn ; the separation is 
only, as it were, for a moment. You cannot see it 
yet, but a thousand years are as nothing!" 

And so, seeing beyond the veil, gifted with the 
Divine judgment ere ever he left them, he passed 
into the Divine presence at one o'clock on the 
morning of March i6th, a Monday. 

Many tributes reached the mourners of wide- 
spread sorrow and appreciation, from men in all 
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ranks and of all creeds ; but there is space to quote 
from only three of these, and a great reverence falls 
upon us as we trace the faltering lines of Thomas 
Clarkson's letter, and remember that for fifty years 
this veteran — whose voice was for long as of one 
crying in the wilderness — and Joseph Pease had 
together proclaimed the year acceptable to the Lord, 
the year that should redeem the captives and let 
the oppressed go free. A few months later they were 
united for ever, and the farewell and "All Hail" 
are half consciously commingled in this letter. It 
is dated March 20th, from Playford Hall, and ad- 
dressed to Mr John Beaumont, Ufford, near Wood- 
bridge : 

" Yesterday was a day of sorrow to me on account 
of this melancholy event, and this day, though a new 
one, has brought me little or no comfort Joseph 
Pease was not a common man, nor a common friend. 
... It was impossible not to perceive the goodness 
of his heart, the activity of his mind, and his inde- 
fatigable industry. He merited here that highest 
approbation which the Scripture gives to man, of 
never being weary of doing good. I never saw any- 
thing like his incessant labour. He was here and 
there — at Manchester, at Darlington, at Birmingham, 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, all in a few days, as if 
journeys were nothing but sport to him — and all 
this to forward the cause of his fellow-creatures. 
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He did not, however, carry his point, but he lived to 
see that he had laid the foundation for carrying it 
Whatever may be the advantages to be seen in 
British India in a few years, they will all be to be 
put down to the humanity and industry of Joseph 
Pease. It is no small comfort to me, indeed it is 
a drawback to my present sorrow, to think that while 
he was engaged in this arduous service I never 
thwarted him, but forwarded all his views. . . . There 
is one thing in your letter which gives me still 
more comfort It is that while on his death-bed 
he pronounced himself among his relations to be 
happy. What a joyful sound is this when a man 
knows that he is dying. But what other answer to 
a question could be expected from Joseph Pease ? 

" There is a saying in the Scriptures which I have 
often stopped to contemplate: 'I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.' That is, says the Saviour, ' I 
require humanity and all the warm affections of the 
heart. I prefer those to any external ceremonies of 
religion, even to sacrifice itself, which was the most 
grand and important ceremony of all' If you will 
trace Joseph Pease working for eight or nine years, 
night as well as day, undergoing long and fatiguing 
journeys at an advanced age, and taking money 
liberally from his purse to support the cause of 
thousands of strangers under oppression; if you 
trace, I say, Joseph Pease, meditating and doing 
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such things, you will say that he had no reason to 
shrink but have courage in the thought of death." 

Mr James Melville, secretary of the East India 
Company, wrote : " In the many, many conversa- 
tions that I have had with Mr Pease during the last 
few years, I have been continually struck with the 
earnest and anxious zeal which he manifested for 
the people of India ; and I never can forget the joy 
and satisfaction with which he received the intelli- 
gence that the Indian authorities had taken the 
same view as he did of slavery in that country, and 
had passed the Law of Emancipation." 

From Mr Cobden came a tribute founded equally 
on experience : " What would not the youngest 
amongst us give to be vouchsafed so tranquil and 
hopeful a departure from a scene of trial and tempta- 
tion? . . • Your excellent father has been, I have 
long felt, actuated in his public labours by the very 
highest and purest motives. He has devoted his 
exertions immediately to the service of those who 
are the most helpless, and the furthest removed from 
the sympathies of the rich and powerful. What 
possible motive, but that of pure benevolence, could 
actuate him to befriend thpse, far removed from all 
personal contact, and from whom not even thanks, 
far less praise, could ever minister to that self-love, 
which is, I fear, the too frequent mainspring of even 
our best actions? . . . His letter will stimulate me 
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to renewed exertions in that path of true philan- 
thropy which he has trod." 

For some months the home was desolate, and 
Elizabeth fell into bad health once more. The 
suspension of all duties towards the beloved father 
seems to have prostrated her with grief, while the 
call upon her to dwell with constant and distressing 
reiteration upon the last weeks of his life, for she 
wrote at length to all who desired the comfort of full 
information, sapped the sources of returning vitality. 
This relapse into the old exhaustion, nervous as well 
as physical, distressed those who held her dear, and 
called forth some letters of affectionate solicitude, one 
particularly from her uncle Edward Pease which may 
be quoted, illustrating as it does the atmosphere of 
faithful love which surrounded her. Mr Edward 
Pease was in London for the annual meetings of the 
Society of Friends, and wrote from Devonshire Square 
on the 2 1st of May : 

'' My dear Elizabeth, may we accept and regard 
every contingency of life, whether depriving us of 
those whom we prize beyond all treasure, or abating 
our enjoyment of life in any way, as dispensations of 
love and mercy, more closely to bind our affections 
to Him whose name is Love. This, I believe, thou 
feelst, and hast that consolation so granted, that if a 
sigh could restore hither all thou hast lost, that sigh 
would not voluntarily escape! Then thy desires 
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centring in entire resignation to the divine will, may 
the everlasting arm be continually underneath for thy 
support, until that hour of reunion to those gone 
before and beloved by thee with an undying love, 
shall join thy spirit to theirs. I hope thou wilt take 
every care of thyself, using exercise, change of air, 
etc, that can contribute to thy restoration ; to meet 
thee in much improved health will be a source of 
sincere satisfaction to me." 

Still quainter is a reminder from Islay, in which 
Mr Braithwaite dwells with true Quaker candour on 
her responsibility for the inheritance of wealth now 
at her disposal, and makes early petition for a five- 
pound note to be bestowed on an impoverished crofter, 
his prot6g6, in that island. 

The ever-loved and active uncle William Beaumont 
came to the rescue and took his niece away in August, 
first to Gilsland and then to the Highlands, whither 
they went by steamer and canal, making Oban their 
headquarters, in the simple days before David Hutche- 
son's fleet was in being, and realising a long-cherished 
ambition to visit lona and StafTa. Then returning 
by Dalmally, Loch Awe, and Loch Long, they spent 
a night and a day at Glasgow and at Edinburgh, and 
went back to Newcastle on September 26th. Two 
days later she was at Feethams, " truly glad to get 
home ; desolate though it is now, its charm gone, yet 
still it is home and my heart clings to it ; all the 
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tenderest associations of life cluster around it. I 
thankfully hope my health is rather improved by my 
journey." 

William Lloyd Garrison was in England ; he had 
just completed a lecturing tour in the north and 
reached Feethams on October 14th. The meeting 
was a joy to the devoted liberator there, and there 
was much to report on either side. It was a brief 
visit broken by Garrison's lecture in Newcastle. On 
the 19th he left for Liverpool, and the entry in Miss 
Pease's diary that day runs: "Sorrowful was our 
parting; he hopes to see me in America, but I do 
not expect to see him again on earth. Dear, devoted, 
self-denying servant of the Redeemer ! It is delight- 
ful to be with him. May a blessing attend him 
wherever he goes. While eating his breakfast he 
gave us his parting counsel — 'Well, friends, let us 
continue to prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good, and remember it is a small thing to be judged 
of man's judgment' " 

Elihu Burritt came from the United States on his 
peace mission in November, and found his way to 
Feethams, and Henry Wright was again a visitor 
there this year, introducing Frederick Douglas, per- 
haps the man who has best manifested in his own 
person the n^ro's claim to freedom, education, and 
respect, since as much by his dignity, worth, and in- 
tellectual eminence as by the urgency of his cause, 
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he has supported it in every circle of society and on 
every platform to which he has been welcomed. He 
came on December 26th for a few hours, and returned 
frequently, much appreciated at Darlington. 

It took some years to restore Miss Pease's health 
to the old equilibrium. She went regularly to Ben 
Rhydding, built in 1845, ^^^ ^^^ opened to patients 
from all parts of the world. Placed on rising ground 
about a mile from Ilkley, it commands a view of 
Wharfedale, and is surrounded by moors whose air 
is sovereign for the jaded visitors to whom it is 
now more a pleasure resort than in its earlier and 
severer existence. Dr MacLeod was appointed chief 
physician by the proprietors, with Dr Scott as his 
assistant, to take charge of patients in need of ordin- 
ary treatment and not of hydropathy. Both men 
were educated at the Edinburgh School of Medicine, 
and Dr MacLeod had been assistant first to Dr John 
Reid, and, at his death, to Dr Alison. He was con- 
vinced of the great value, in all cases of nervous and 
physical exhaustion, of hydropathy and the fresh air 
treatment But he and his young wife found the 
conduct of Ben Rhydding a somewhat difficult task. 
Into their perplexities Miss Pease on her arrival 
threw herself with warm good will. Experience of 
complicated associations and societies had trained 
her mind to orderly oversight and to the recognition 
of all the means essential to preserve a vigorous 
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vitality in every department of organised work. She 
became an important factor in the management^ 
and her voluntary labours determined much of what 
was most wholesome in the system pursued. Thus, 
it was due to her influence that the meals were of the 
simplest character, although abundant and appetis- 
ing; plain joints and milk puddings supported the 
cure, and had to be digested without the aid of condi- 
ments and wines. The evenings were appropriated 
to cheerful social life, and Miss Pease led the games 
and secured the help of the more shy and retiring 
visitors. 

Those evenings were very pleasant, and, in the best 
social sense, very profitable. Already, in 1847, there 
gathered a group of noteworthy folk in the drawing- 
room, after seven o'clock tea, for the dinner hour was 
two o'clock. It was here that Miss Pease first met 
Priscilla Bright, afterwards Mrs Duncan McLaren, 
with whom the friendship then begun was fostered 
by long years of neighbourhood in later life, and by 
the community of interests and convictions which 
made them fellow-labourers in works of mercy for 
five-and-thirty years. Then Mr W. E. Forster was 
there in 1848, as well as in 1850, when he was able 
to make his old friend the "Terror to Tigers" 
acquainted with his bride, one of Dr Arnold's 
daughters. The Stansfelds and Ashworths too, all 
dedicated men and women, who were to maintain 
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the poor man's cause and to relax the bonds of 
woman's subjection in a future on which we now 
look back, found in Elizabeth Pease a large com- 
prehension and sympathy. From the Stansfelds she 
heard of Mazzini and his heroic aims, and of the 
hopes centred in Sardinia's king. It would almost 
seem as if a charmed circle first gravitated to the 
health resort upon the undulating moors above 
Ilkley, and made vows to return each year. Harriet 
Martineau was there one season, and John Bright, 
Jacob Bright, the McLarens, and others of like mind, 
drawn thither by the magnetism of its sober delights 
and its cure. 

After a prolonged stay in 1847, Miss Pease felt 
well enough to go to Edinburgh and make closer 
acquaintance with her fellow-workers, the Wighams, 
who were now domesticated there, but in the spring 
of 1848 she returned to Ben Rhydding. She was 
deeply interested in the European uprisings of that 
year, in the stirrings and aspirations after freedom 
which fluttered many a monarchical and imperial 
despotism, in the demand of constitutional govern- 
ment in Germany and Austria, of union and libera- 
tion in Italy. In a letter to William Lloyd Garrison, 
dated May 23rd, when she sorrows for the death of 
his little girl, who was named after her, she adds : 
" We live in stirring times, and the blood of the slain 
is the only feature that checks the delight of contem- 
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plating the outburst of freedom which has filled 
Europe and the world with astonishment. . . . 
Things still appear to be in a very unsettled state, 
and what the end will be cannot yet be foreseen. 
But certain it is that the recent movement has given 
a powerful impulse to the onward march of liberty 
throughout the world. Great Britain is learning a 
lesson from it, and though her rulers are tardy 
scholars, the formation of the League, embracing 
all but the principles of the Charter, and supported 
by men like Cobden, Bright, etc., being an advance 
in the right direction, which must fill every believer 
in the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood and 
equality of the human race with joy." 

Miss Pease was an enthusiast for peace and non- 
resistance, whose principles, after fifty years, have 
made some scant progress. She was, by the end of 
1848, able to embark once more in active propaganda 
both of this and the anti-slavery causes, but although 
she rejoiced at the meeting of the International Peace 
Congress at Brussels, where Elihu Burritt was one of 
the speakers, in that year of revolution and rumours 
of war, she did not consider its labours sufficiently 
radical to result in more than a futile invocation of 
the olive-branch. 

George Thompson was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for the Tower Hamlets in August 1847, and 
held a special brief for India. As the East India 
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Compan)^s charter had only six years' life in pros- 
pect, he was engaged in urging a dignified decease on 
the directors, and enlisted Miss Pease in the old work 
of distributing information upon its remaining abuses 
and monopolies. These engagements and her fre- 
quent visits to Ben Rhydding were the main interests 
of several years, whose winters were spent at home 
with Mrs Pease, and part of whose summers found 
both at the annual meeting in London. In the 
autumn of 1849 she made the tour of North Wales 
with her uncle, William Beaumont. 

The summer of 185 1 was distinguished by the first 
gfreat International Exhibition, a not unworthy sequel 
of successive peace congresses, and owing its inception 
to the enlightened judgment of the Prince Consort, 
who prognosticated a larger fellowship of nations 
could they be enlisted to promote in concert the arts 
of peace. This experiment was the object of uni- 
versal interest, and some of us still remember the 
crowded metropolis of that season, the unwonted 
mingling of nationalities, the numbers of orientals 
who, with faces studiously impassive, betrayed their 
astonishment in rapid movements and the kindling 
vivacity of their eyes. Amongst those who watched 
the new departure with hope for a new era was 
Elizabeth Pease. She and her mother spent part 
of May and June in town and at Stamford Hill, 
where Mrs Beaumont had now her hospitable home. 
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They attended the meetings of the Peace Congress, 
over which Sir David Brewster presided. A similar 
congress had been held in Paris the year before, of 
which they received a full account from Maria Weston 
Chapman, whom now Elizabeth Pease met for the 
first time, although as correspondents they had long 
been known to each other. The Chapmans came 
from a protracted sojourn in Paris, and were settled 
in London for two months to share the throb of inter- 
national good will. Of them she saw a great deal, 
and refreshed herself with much talk of the Wendell 
Phillipses and the Garrisons, receiving too all news 
of movements in the States towards abolition. It 
was a time of extraordinary interest and excitement 
there, and a reflex interest was roused in this country 
by the incidents of the " underground railway," as it 
was called, that cordon of homes and refuges, from 
one to another of which, the fugitive slaves were con- 
veyed for concealment until they reached the free 
soil of Canada. George Thompson had gone the 
year before to visit America, and had received the 
double honours of enthusiastic welcome and violent 
opposition, both giving impetus to the gospels 
he preached — free trade, Indian reform, and 
abolition. 

Then in London there were the heroic spasm of 
Milanese patriotism, the horrors reported from Hun- 
gary and Poland, the rally round Kossuth, to fill the 
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minds and open the lips of those who had faith in the 
peoples. 

Elizabeth Pease met Mazzini for the first time that 
year at a dinner-party given by Mr and Mrs William 
Ashurst, and had a talk with him upon patriotism 
and peace. She expressed her admiration of the 
noble self-sacrifice which northern Italy devoted to 
the cause of human liberty, but added her strong 
sense of the iniquity of war whatever aim might dub 
it holy. Mazzini listened and said : '* Miss Pease, I 
was for peace and liberty." And with flashing eyes, 
he added : " Let us have one fight for freedom first, 
and then you shall hold your congress at Rome." 

Miss Pease maintained her point " No earthly 
object can justify," she said, " the sending of so many 
souls into eternity." Mazzini turned upon her a 
grave and penetrating glance, and said : " Miss Pease, 
you surely do not believe in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment If I believed that doctrine I should 
say too that no earthly object could justify sending 
so many souls into eternity." 



Chapter X 

Marriage 

In 1852, Mrs Beecher Stowe's " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" was read from end to end of the English- 
speaking world. It rallied the forces of blessing and 
of cursing upon the battlefield of slavery. It made 
articulate at last every silent sympathy, every mute 
conviction which experience or timidity had re- 
pressed. It reached even apathy and compassed 
miracles with declared hostility. There was no ques- 
tion after its publication of the abolition, only a 
question of time and means. At an anti-slavery 
meetin'g in Glasgow the year before, a resolution 
ranked "amongst savages the originators and sup- 
porters of the Fugitive Slave Law," so ripe was 
Scotland in those years of generous fervour and 
religious inspiration to take God's view of oppression. 
It required, however, the great American President 
to coerce the stubborn South, and not till Lincoln 
was martyred and years of strife and fratricide were 
accomplished did the slave system cease. How few 
in our free country sympathised with the heroic 
North. We were slow to understand the position 
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between North and South, and perhaps it was not 
fully understood even in the States, until the issue 
of total abolition was forced. But the friends of the 
slave never wavered. Though heaven and earth 
might pass away, for them the Word of the Lord 
endureth for ever, and that word was : " Remove the 
heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free." 

The decade of years between 1852 and 1862 was 
momentous for England as well. The dream of 
Peace and Brotherhood was over. Our politicians 
rushed into war with Russia, into alliance with Louis 
Napoleon, into protection of the Turk, and the inter- 
national atmosphere was once more obscured for half 
a century with lurid clouds of war, with fatal ambi- 
tions, with the fall and the rise of empires. Scarcely 
had Great Britain counted her dead in the trenches 
and on the battlefields of the Crimea, when she was 
called upon to fight for her Indian Empire, roused 
to terrible rebellion. Again she mourned her dead, 
again she unsheathed the sword of vengeance. One 
lasting benefit ensued ; the government of the great 
province passed to the Crown, and the leeches were 
swept from off their maddened prey. The friends 
of peace could be counted in a breath. But they 
alone had dared to face the makers of war and to 
plead with them. Surely no nobler task was ever 
undertaken than the mission of Joseph Sturge, 
Robert Charleton, and Henry Pease to St Petersburg 
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in 1854, when these three Quaker gentlemen sought 
an audience of Czar Nicholas and entreated him to 
pause before he " let slip the dogs of war." They 
might have succeeded had England endorsed their 
credentials and made their errand hers. But though 
our nation would not then recognise their wisdom, 
however patronisingly it admitted their sacred valour, 
the protest has borne fruit, whose blossoming, form- 
ing and mellowing we witness now. 

The same years, frotn 1852 to 1862, were filled 
with import and with experience for Elizabeth Pease. 
Within their duration she touched every string in the 
lyre of life, and her heart vibrated to the chords of 
love, of union, and of loss. 

It was in 1852 that a contingent of Scottish invalids 
joined the perennials at Ben Rhydding. George 
Thompson was one of them, and Professor Blackie 
with his wife came to shake off the dust of the 
Humanities at Aberdeen and to fortify himself to 
wrestle Homerically with his classes in the University 
of Edinburgh. Another Professor, but from the sister 
University of Glasgow, came also. This was Dr 
Nichol, occupant of the Chair of Astronomy in the 
western capital. 

John Pringle Nichol was at this time forty-eight 
years old, a widower of two years' standing, with one 
son just getting ready for Oxford, and one daughter. 
Bom at Brechin in 1804, he was educated at the 
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grammar school there, and at Aberdeen College. 
His parents intended him for business, but gave their 
consent when his inclinations turned towards the 
church, which a gift of oratory indicated as his 
sphere. This gift was in request in casual pulpits, 
and he officiated at times for the convenience of their 
ordained tenants, but his own clerical career was 
arrested by successive appointments as schoolmaster, 
for his powers of exposition were recognised when 
he was only seventeen years old, and he was then 
offered the grammar school at Dun, a parish close 
to Aberdeen. Thence he was promoted to Hawick, 
to Cupar-Fife, and eventually to the rectorship of 
Montrose Academy. This was in 1828, when the 
young rector got married. His health suffered from 
the climate of Montrose, so that he soon resigned 
his post and went to live in Edinburgh. Here 
" Taif s Magazine " was recently started, and he was 
welcomed as an eloquent contributor. Astronomy 
was his subject, and his articles were distinguished 
by lofty fervour and poetry, as well as by mastery 
over the highest mathematical problems, and by a 
wide culture. His reading was already extensive, 
embracing German mysticism, Scottish metaphysics, 
French scientific research, the transcendental poets, 
amongst them Coleridge as supreme favourite, while 
Carlyle and Thomas Chalmers were welcomed at first 
advent. It was not wonderful, therefore, that he was 
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invited to occupy the chair of practical astronomy in 
Glasgow, at the age of twenty-eight, with the care of 
the observatory attached, an appointment which he 
filled during the remainder of his life. 

He had been twenty years Professor of Astronomy 
when Miss Pease met him, but their mutual attrac- 
tion was founded rather upon the fund of noble 
human sympathy with which his large nature was 
endowed than upon his scientific eminence. That, 
of course, was well known to her, because his books 
on astronomy were renowned. His ** Views of the 
Architecture of the Heavens," his " Thoughts on the 
System of the World," his " Solar System," and other 
works had given good proof of his ability, and were 
written with fulness of knowledge (hen attained and 
with the charm of clear and eloquent exposition. 
Before the amazing vastnesses of his study he always 
stood with reverent spirit, and it was characteristic of 
him, that once embarked upon the veriest detail of 
astronomical description he forgot himself entirely, 
and seemed to be a voice of one inspired to reveal the 
universe of God. 

In social intercourse, this was by no means the 
case. He liked to be the centre of a devoted circle, 
to each member of which he felt differently related, 
and his brilliant eccentricities of greeting and allusion, 
the sunny radiance diffused by his sensitive sympathy, 
his occasional fits of wrath, righteous or capricious, or 
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half-humorous, endeared him to all. Glasgow had 
its talkers and humorists as well as Edinburgh, as all 
who remember Sir Daniel M'Nee, Henry Glassford 
Bell, Dr Norman M*Leod, and John Pringle Nichol 
will testify, and a very genial and hospitable spirit 
reigned there, perhaps less stilted and more accessible 
than in the airified and exclusive capital further east. 

At all events the outlook was wider, and in both 
home and foreign politics the interest taken was less 
parochial. Professor Nichol was a cosmopolitan in 
politics, and his strength lay in a great ardour for the 
liberation of oppressed peoples, Poles, Hungarians, 
Italians. Their patriots were his correspondents and 
friends, and Kossuth, Mazzini, and many heroes less 
historic were made free of his counsel, sympathy and 
affection. 

Sufh were the endowments of the man within 
whose magnetic influence Elizabeth Pease found 
herself at Ben Rhydding in the autumn of 1852. 
We have already noted her quick response to genius 
of both mind and character. In the latter kind she was 
at home, for those of her own house belonged to the 
church and fellowship of the inspired, whose character 
and conduct were a growth from no human root, a 
progress to no conventional goal. And to the same 
all-quickening power, her vigorous mental develop- 
ment, its independence, dignity and lovely appreciative- 
ness, were due. Her delight in the society of Wendell 
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and Ann Phillips, of Harriet Martineau, of Lucretia 
Mottand Maria Chapman, of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the Howitts, Ashursts, Cobdens and Brights, her 
admiration for the quick wit and solid capacity of 
W. E. Forster, all indicate a strong intellectual pre- 
disposition to free movement amongst her peers and 
their ready adoption of her companionship. She was 
great already and was to grow greater still, so that 
after her death, Mrs M'Laren, John Bright's sister, 
who knew her intimately, said of her: ''I have 
known and followed William Ewart Gladstone with 
deepest admiration for his grandeur of character for 
forty years and more, but when I think of Elizabeth 
Pease, she seems to me greater and nobler still." 
Perhaps the difference lay in the garment of genuine 
humility wrapped round her attainments and powers, 
a humility which kept her experienced discernment 
from censure, which guarded her ripe wisdom from 
overbearing, which saved her gift of government from 
imperiousness, her counsel from meddlesomeness, her 
help from patronage, her tenderness from weakness, 
which maintained her womanliness in flawless dignity, 
through youth, maturity and old age. 

Mrs Blackie remembers her first impressions of 
Miss Pease at Ben Rhydding. Looking out of the 
window, she saw a tall figure dressed in grey, walking 
swiftly backwards and forwards on the grass with an 
air of strength and independence. When they met 
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in the evening, she recognised a noble serenity, a 
mixture in her countenance of the lion and the saint. 
Their hearts went out to each other, and they were 
much together. Professor Blackie and she fell into 
cheerful chaff at their encounters ; of serious conver- 
sation there was not much in those beginnings of an 
enduring friendship, but she was at times eloquent 
against war, and against cruelty to animals. 

Professor Nichol threw himself with good will into 
the simple sports and valiant conversations of Ben 
Rhyddyig at leisure after tea. He was soon their 
leader and centre, and discovering in Miss Pease the 
mainspring of order and comfort in the establishment, 
as well as a gifted and large-minded woman, eager to 
listen to him when he opened his rich treasure of 
celestial lore, more eager still when his talk was of 
liberty and its martyrs, he very soon began to find 
her quick understanding and sympathy indispensable. 
On her side, she was fascinated by his eloquence and 
charm of voice and manner, while their agreement on 
all questions of liberation was an assurance of sound 
" fundamentals." 

There was some agitation both at Darlington and 
in Dr M'Leod's sanctum as the friendship ripened 
into mutual attachment It was natural that Dr 
Nicholas claims should be critically examined by her 
brother and nearest relatives ; it was less reasonable 
that the management at Ben Rhydding should take 
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umbrage, as it undoubtedly did, at an event hardly 
within its jurisdiction. But Miss Pease had given 
help and influence with such munificence, and with 
such disregard of herself, that they came to be looked 
upon more as the due than the privilege of the good 
doctor and his wife, and she had to pass through a 
time of trial only too often the reward of generosity 
to others. 

The difficulties in Darlington were of another 
character. Her cousin, Henry Pease, was already 
acquainted with Professor Nichol, and his eminence 
as an astronomer was known to the family there. 
But there were doubts as to his health, which was 
indeed somewhat impaired, and other than personal 
hesitations affected the matter from the Quaker point 
of view. 

A century after George Fox, the Society of 
Friends had passed a stringent rule, requiring its 
members to marry within its pale on penalty of dis- 
ownment With the spirit of this Miss Pease had 
never been in agreement. In 1850 it had expelled 
W. E. Forster from membership, and there could be 
no doubt that on her marriage to Dr Nichol she too 
would be disowned. Her relatives were more con- 
cerned about it than was she herself. From the time 
that she gave her heart to him she was prepared to 
accept the condition, not that she ever dreamed of 
sacrificing her Quaker principles, or even her Quaker 
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simplicity of worship, but that the formality of mem- 
bership was of little moment compared to a union in 
which her deepest affections and womanly faith were 
wholly engaged. 

Dr Nichol had before this time lectured in Darling- 
ton at the Mechanics' Institute, in which Mr Henry 
Pease took particular interest, and for which he was 
exerting himself to procure a new and more con- 
venient building. 

The engagement, after some delay, was ratified by 
the family consent, although scarcely by the family 
approval, for it was not acceptable to her brother and 
cousins that a presence so dearly loved should be re- 
moved to a new sphere and to new duties and de- 
votions, at an age when both the uprooting and the 
replanting involved a greater wrench and uncertainty 
than in earlier life, while it left her place amongst 
them empty. Feethams, bereft of Elizabeth Pease, 
was not to be contemplated without dismay as at loss 
irreparable. But she was firm in her fealty to the 
" beloved friend," and the marriage was fixed for July 
6th, 1853. 

Her diary of the first half of that year makes only 
brief allusion to its incidents, but we gather that she 
went faithfully to the Friends' meeting in spite of her 
impending ejection from the society ; that she studied 
astronomy in her "sanctum"; that Dr Nichol paid 
repeated visits, and was introduced to relatives and 
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acquaintances both at hand and afar; that she en- 
dured much advice from the well-meaning ; that she 
arranged and ordered her trousseau ; and that she 
wrote many letters, some amongst them to the Wen- 
dell Phillipses, Garrisons and other American friends. 
One may be quoted. It was not for a transatlantic 
correspondent, but was addressed to Agnes Nichol, 
the Professor's daughter, who was still a schoolgirl, 
and who had written duly to offer her affectionate 
welcome to her father's elected companion. It is not 
dated, but an entry in the diary refers to a letter to 
Agnes, written on May 24th, 1853. 

" According to present arrangements," it runs, " thy 
dear father will not require to leave home sooner than 
the first week in July, so that you will have a nice 
time together ere you all come southward on occasion 
of the event which is to introduce me into new and 
serious responsibilities. How will my heart rejoice, my 
dear Agnes, should I find that it is in my power to 
contribute, even though in a far less d^^ee than my 
aspirations would lead me to desire, to the happiness 
of thy beloved father, brother and thyself Of one 
thing I am certain, the desire will not be wanting, and 
when this is sincere, some measure of success, I think, 
may be looked for. I love young people very much, 
and I can in truth already say none so much as you 
two, but from not having through life been much 
accustomed to their society, I sometimes fear I shall 
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be deficient in the power to enter into all their pur- 
suits as my feelings would lead me to desire. But, 
dearest Agnes, you must feel me in all things as ^ friend^ 
and forget that you have not known me all your lives 
— tell me wherein I can aid or assist or render you 
more comfortable. Where nothing but love is felt, 
freedom may safely be used, and I do believe that 
we shall soon feel as one family — nay, do we not 
already feel so, and compacted together by the ties of 
affection." 

Ten days earlier Miss Pease laid the foundation- 
stone of the new Mechanics* Institute. Dr Nichol 
came to Feethams to be present, arriving at two 
o'clock. At four the ceremony took place, Mr Henry 
Pease and the Professor giving short addresses. The 
silver trowel used was judiciously contrived to serve 
as a fish slice and was presented to the lady. 

She was duly visited by a deputation from the 
Friends' committee, which she received with her usual 
kindness and frankness, the members reporting at the 
Darlington monthly meeting that " there appears to 
be no ground to believe that any change is likely to 
take place in her decision as regards her intention of 
marriage with one not in membership with us." The 
" disownment " followed as a matter of course, but its 
character was modified by words of affectionate appre- 
ciation. Indeed, this special case did more than any 
external effort to depreciate a rule out of harmony 
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with the spirit of Quakerism, and to annul its opera- 
tion, which ceased a few years afterwards. 

At the time her loss of membership grieved Miss 
Pease, but she was too conscious of the prevalence of 
error in every sect to be embittered against the body 
within whose fold she was bom, and by whose tenets 
her whole character had been moulded. On July 
2nd Dr Nichol, his son, and his daughter came to 
Darlington, followed on the 5th by Dr Lee, minister 
of Old Greyfriars' Church in Edinburgh, a man 
memorable in the annals of that gradual evolution 
of liberality in Presbyterianism, which rose on 
stepping-stones of saints and martyrs, who knew 
that it is the spirit that quickeneth, and whom in 
very deed upholders of the letter did their best to 
kill. 

Since she was no longer admitted to the simple 
ceremonials of her meeting-house, the wedding had 
to take place in a dissenting chapeL Its date was 
Wednesday, July 6th, 1853, and the incident may best 
be told in quotation from her diary. 

"7 mo. 6, 1853, 4 day. The most momentous 
day of my life. At half-past ten, I was united till 
death to my long-loved friend, Dr Nichol. The cere- 
mony took place in the Independent Chapel by Dr 
Robert Lee. At a quarter past 11, the children 
belonging to mother's school came to the lawn and 
had a bun each. At 12 the company, about twenty- 
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one in number, sat down to a dejeuner, and at 2| 
we started in the carriage for Northallerton, where 
we took tea, and came forward per mail train to 
York, arriving about half-past 8." 

A couple of days at York, whither Mazzini's 
" Thanks and blessings," on receipt of their wedding- 
cards, followed them ; then a short residence at Mat- 
lock, with excursions in all directions; a visit to 
Worcester, where the memories of nearly thirty 
years before gave a saddened interest to the scene 
of Mrs Nicholas mother's illness, formed the first 
fortnight of their wedding-trip. At Worcester they 
received a visit from a scientific townsman, ''who 
in the space of three-quarters of an hour poured 
forth a vast multitude of new ideas connected with 
the spots in the sun, the potato blight, the creation 
of woman, the crucifixion, the two brains, the ab- 
dominal and the cerebral life," which must have left 
them in a state of collapse. Next day they took 
coach to Malvern, where they stayed till the end of 
the month, and where they found various friends. 
A few days at Birmingham with relatives of Pro- 
fessor Nicholas wound up the happy holiday, and on 
August 9th they turned their faces to the north, 
taking the homeward journey in stages, losing 
some of their luggage on the way, and arriving 
at Glasgow on the morning of August 12th, where 
they were met at the station by John Nichol, and 
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warmly welcomed at the Observatory by Agnes 
Nichol and her aunt 

Unpacking was a protracted labour and interrupted 
by constant callers, but the Sundays checked the hot 
and busy weeks with their welcome rest, when Dr 
Nichol read sermons at home in the morning and 
evening, and Mrs Nichol had time for long talks with 
her new servants upon the worthiness of service, and 
the reasonableness of due consideration between all 
who constitute a household. 

The Observatory lies close to the University Build- 
ings, and is a pleasant house, built bungalow-fashion, 
with a large central hall, from which its rooms open. 
The roof is domed, and within its dome is the strictly 
scientific part of the building, to which Mrs Nichol 
was constantly summoned to peep at a comet and 
mutter at a group of nebulas. These visits to the 
heavens are all recorded in the closely-kept record 
of events. The unpacking of books and settling in 
lasted through August and encroached on September, 
for although Glasgow ought to have been empty at 
that time of the year, there was a constant coming 
and going of neighbours, a whole new circle to en- 
counter and comprehend, with interludes of public 
meetings, temperance, abolition, and others, by which 
the old life was maintained in the new. There were 
Glasgow to see, household matters to organise, and 
constant hospitality to exercise. There seems to have 
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been no difficulty nor awkwardness in her adaptation 
to the new surroundings, no revolt against the manners 
and accents of her plain-spoken fellow-citizens ; but a 
warm adoption of them all, with an eye to their best 
qualities of head and heart, and that splendid silence 
concerning their defects which was her hall-mark of 
true nobility. 

She decided to go with her husband to the Presby- 
terian church, varying this habit with an occasional 
visit to the Friends' meeting-house. She was from 
the time of her marriage more and more weaned from 
sectarianism, and more and more disposed to identify 
herself with all seeking after God, by whatever name 
it is externally known. To her the kingdom of God 
was within, and the true worship of God meant not 
the customary devotional rites, but the doing of 
His will 

In a letter written to Mr Lloyd Garrison a few 
months after her marriage, she gives expression to 
this deeper and purer religion, unlabelled but essential. 
" You know, or rather have seen, my dear husband. I 
can only say how truly delighted I would be that you 
could know him wholly^ and how rejoiced we should 
be to have you at our fireside. Is there no hope of 
our seeing you by-and-bye on this side the Atlantic ? 
I think, could you live with us a while, you would see 
that were I otherwise than happy there must be some 
grievous fault in myself. Thanks to Him who is the 
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giver of all good things for the blessings He has heaped 
upon me I For the step I have taken I have lost my 
membership in the Society in which I was bom ; but 
there is so much to disapprove in all sects — so much, 
at least, I cannot unite with — that I enjoy to be free 
from the trammels of sect altogether." 
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Chapter XI 

Life at the Observatory 

The years spent at the Observatory were few in 
number, but they were the happiest of Mrs Nichol's 
life, coming midway in its long course, consummat- 
ing the desire of her heart to love and serve, reward- 
ing her devotion with appreciating and responsive 
affection. 

Professor Nichol, although in the prime of life and 
success, was in delicate health, easily exhausted, and 
a prey to nervous headaches. His first wife's death 
had inflicted a blow from which his domestic happi- 
ness indeed recovered, but which lefl him physically 
at the mercy of every chill and prolonged exertion. 
A son, John, about twenty years old, and a daughter, 
Agnes Jane, some years younger, completed the home 
circle. The former was earning distinction at the Glas- 
gow University, preparatory to Oxford ; the latter was 
still at school, although at the time of her father's 
second marriage that stage of existence was nearing 
completion, and she looked forward to home. She 
returned to school a fortnight after Dr Nichol brought 
his wife to the Observatory, but short as was the 
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interval for better acquaintance, it was sufficient to 
establish between the young girl and Mrs Nichol a 
bond of perfect mutual confidence. 

How earnestly and with what entire self-surrender 
Mrs Nichol viewed her new relationships and their 
delicate responsibilities is revealed in her letters 
before and after marriage to Agnes, — letters which 
would be too sacred to quote, were it not in the 
highest degree improbable that any but reverent and 
sympathetic eyes will follow her fortunes thus far 
and farther. One of these letters has already con- 
tributed its quota to our full understanding of this 
searching and assiduous conscientiousness. A second 
belongs to July 27th, while she was still at Malvern : 
" Though you and I know but little of each other yet, 
and I am at present comparatively a stranger to you 
and your dear brother, yet, I can truly say that you 
are already dear to me, not merely for your father's 
sake, but for your own, and I am perfectly assured 
will become more and more so as I know you better. 
I am so glad that you are likely to be at home when 
we arrive, for I long to become better acquainted, 
and was very reluctant to think that near six months 
must elapse before we should have the opportunity of 
being so. I want you to know sufficient of me before 
you return to school to enable you to feel that ease 
and freedom, without which there can be no real 
comfort and enjoyment, so that when you are again 
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away, you may not have to think of home as asso- 
ciated with one towards whom you will feel any 
degree of reserve or constraint. I want, too, to hear 
from yourself about your studies and pursuits, and 
must certainly be permitted a perusal of your new 
book before it goes to press I But more than this, 
dearest Agnes, do I want to hear from you and John, 
all about her whose irreparable loss it would be a 
source of the purest happiness to me to find that I 
could even in a very small d^ree repair. ... I have 
heard much of her worth and excellence, and would 
fain learn from you how I may best emulate theoi 
and seek to supply her place — in so far as that is 
possible — towards you. ... I know that it cannot 
be without a struggle that you see her place occupied 
by another. I have known the struggle myself and 
can hence the better understand it, but it will not be 
the absence of the most earnest desire on my part if 
this be not made as easy to you as it possibly can. 
... I often think by how endearing a bond we shall 
be united in the fond endeavour to do all we can to 
restore to your precious father that happiness which 
was his e'er the sad stroke which took from him his 
greatest earthly solace, and from you an affectionate 
and invaluable mother. Thus earnestly do I hope 
and believe that we shall be a happy family, 
compacted together by the enduring ties of a real 
heart-felt affection, striving, ever striving, to aid 
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each other onward in all that is truly great and 
good." 

At Christmas, Agnes returned from school perma- 
nently, but the months which separated them became 
an occasion for strengthening these ties by long 
letters full of detail as to their several lives. Those 
written by Mrs Nichol are sometimes saddened by the 
professor's recurrent attacks of weakness and nervous 
exhaustion, but otherwise include cheerful accounts 
of guests, dinner - parties, drives and diversions. 
Visits to the Bridge of Allan and to Rothesay are 
mentioned, taken in obedience to the doctor's orders, 
and an excursion to Paisley to buy a shawl has due 
reference both in a letter and in her diary for 
October 3rd. 

"John," she wrote of her step-son about that time, 
" is very, veiy busy in some deep subject ; he never- 
theless finds time for his German lesson twice a-week 
and his Greek readings at Girvan. The doctor is 
now able to use his pen again with energy, and he is 
despatching the life of one philosopher after another 
at a great rate. It is delightful to see him looking so 
like himself again, and pu 
tions with wonted pleasure 
prohibited from during th' 
speaking, which is a great 
and a very great one to tl 
on hearing him. The men: 
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Christian Association say the loss of his lectures will 
be almost their breaking-up. They were expecting 
4000 members, now they do not look for more than 

1200," 

As autumn advanced, the social pressure grew 
greater, and there is mention made of constant pre- 
paration for company at home and of dinners at 
Sheriff Glassford Bell's, the MacClellands, Calders, 
and elsewhere. By this time she had made the 
acquaintance of several members of the first Mrs 
Nichol's family, and of the professor's brothers, 
James and Davidson Nichol. 

Other names occur in the diaries of this autumn, 
those of Professor and Mrs Lushington and Professor 
and Mrs Blackburn, but without details. The visit 
to Bridge of Allan fell towards the end of October, 
when rain came down daily and the benefit was not 
perceptible. On the last day of the year, John 
Wilbur, with his son, dined at the Observatory, one 
of the noted American missionaries who came to 
preach peace and abolition from the States, and who 
met with scant welcome here. The worthy friend 
retailed his grievances to their patient ears, and took 
leave of Professor Nichol, saying : " Then, thou'lt do 
well by that woman." John the younger read " In 
Memoriam " to them that evening, and though they 
went to bed at ten, he and Agnes came to wake 
them at midnight, kissed them, and gave them each 
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a glass of "plottie" for "first-foot." The new year 
began with Sunday, and they went to the Friends* 
Meeting-House to hear aggrieved John Wilbur dis- 
course upon the " enemy of all good." 

The winter was stormy, mails were blocked north 
and south, and Dr Nichol was ailing again. John 
was engrossed with his prize essay ; Mrs Nichol and 
Agnes were snowed up, and had leisure to settle 
arrears of correspondence. Long letters to the Gar- 
risons and Phillipses were the fruits of this enforced 
leisure. 

Her interest in the national politics of the States 
knew no intermission ; the working of the nefarious 
"Fugitive Slave" enactments was full as ever of 
incident and excitement ; the horizon was dark with 
menace, for while the gospel of "liberty to the 
captives*' was growing into the very conscience 
of the more enlightened Northern States, detesta- 
tion of that gospel was bitterer than ever in the 
South. 

"Our union," wrote Wendell Phillips in 1854, 
" must sever finally on this question.** A prophetic 
word this nearly proved to be, but happily Providence 
brought the South to submission, not separation. 

Others amongst the oppressed claimed her inex- 
haustible compassion. Hungary, Italy, Poland, were 
achieving their destiny, each in turn the sport and 
then the terror of despotism. On the heart of the 
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century the despised peoples wrote the name of 
Liberty with their blood. It was a time when heroes 
walked the earth, and poets found deeds worth 
singing. 

Kossuth was in this country — a patriot, wise, calm 
and skilful ; a stately Magyar in person and manner, 
a brilliant and convincing orator. Professor Nichol 
had for some years been acquainted with him, had 
been taken into his confidence, understood the con- 
stitution which he sought to substitute for tyranny, 
and helped him with his counsel Indeed, the 
generous impulse, which attracted to him such great 
natures as Mazzini and Kossuth, was combined with 
a fine political insight, for which they sought his 
counsel. Politics became the absorbing study of 
his last years, and not the less so that his wife had 
spent her youth and early womanhood in the atmo- 
sphere of all that was highest and most humane 
within their scope, and that she was ever at hand 
to be his amanuensis, reader, and coadjutor, as she 
had been her father's. 

The Hungarian patriot came to Glasgow with his 
wife, Pulsky, and Colonel Isek. They were Professor 
and Mrs Nicholas guests in July 1854, arriving by 
the two o'clock train from Carlisle on the 4th of 
that month. All of them stayed at the Observatory, 
while friendly neighbours, the Patersons, took in 
James and Davidson Nichol, who came to share the 
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functions in Kossuth's honour. First on the scene 
was a sympathetic deputation from Paisley, during 
whose address Dr Robert Lee appeared from Edin- 
burgh. Dinner over, a great muster began, the 
rooms were packed, and all the wit, warmth and 
wisdom of the West did homage to their guest. It 
was like a royal reception, and lasted till long after 
midnight, supper in the dining-room sustaining re- 
lay after relay. Next day they drove to a meeting 
in the City Hall, where Kossuth spoke, and in the 
evening, all except Mrs Nichol, to another, at which 
Professor Nichol presided, himself contributing an 
address on the relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary, which George GilfiUan, who was present, 
declared to be ''distinguished as much by deep 
political instinct as by beauty of language, felicity 
of figure, and grace of delivery." 

On the following day the memorable visit came 
to an end, but not before Mrs Nichol had a long 
talk with Pulsky about Kossuth's silence while in 
America on the question of slavery, a silence which 
had discouraged Garrison and the whole band of 
liberators, who had some right to expect from the 
champion of liberty in Hungary a word of cheer 
and influence for their cause, more desperate still, 
in the States. Her diary records : " I relieved my 
mind, and implored Pulsky to try and prevail on 
Kossuth to write a few lines to undeceive the anti- 
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slavery and pro-slavery parties as to his sentiments 
in relation to it Kossuth said to me after dinner 
on Wednesday, in reference to his course there, *If 
I belonged to, or lived in America, I should be at the 
head of the cause,' or *a martyr to it,' I think it 
was. Pulsky succeeded in his mission, and Kossuth 
sent a full adhesion to abolition to America." 

During this stirring episode in the tenor of their 
days, the first anniversary of her wedding came 
round, and she found time to enter in her journal 
so touching a record of the thoughts which it aroused, 
that no words which can be used are efficient to 
describe, as these to reveal, her humble, reverent, 
loving nature: 

"7mo. 5, 1854. — ^4 day. . . . This, by the day of 
the week, is the anniversary of my union with my 
beloved husband ; it has not been passed exactly 
as either of us wished or intended. Yet, amidst 
much confusion and bustle, many thoughts have 
arisen, and I believe I may say some secret aspira- 
tions ascended upwards that, if spared another year, I 
may better discharge the new and important relations 
on which I entered this time last year, that I may 
faithfully, and with an eye ever turned towards 
my Heavenly Father, as in His sight and asking for 
His assistance, endeavour to be a wife and a mother 
in the truest and highest sense of the word, and be 
made a comfort as regards the temporal, and a 
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blessing in regard to the eternal interest and well- 
being of the precious objects who are individually 
so closely entwined around my heart. Ardently, too, 
have I longed that I may be enabled to overcome 
my many infirmities, which I feel, alas I though I 
rarely speak of them — infirmities of which I am 
reminded oftener than the day, and to which I give 
way grievously, sometimes almost without a struggle 
to overcome rather than to yield. May I begin this 
new year of married life with a more firm resolve, 
and a more determined purpose than I have ever 
made before, never to yield consciously to tempta- 
tion in the little or in the great, never to injure my 
own conscience in the thing that I allow ; never to 
grieve, try, or cause, one shade to pass across the 
path of the admirable being with whom my lot is 
linked, which it is in my power to avert; never to 
say a word or allow a look which can in the least 
disturb him, or which may seem even to imply a 
feeling bordering in the slightest degree on dis- 
pleasure. He is indeed my earthly stay, my earthly 
helper, my earthly guide and counsellor, my unspeak- 
ably precious earthly consolation ! Ah ! may I prize 
him and strive to please him as I ought 1 And may 
we together strive with renewed dedication to tread 
that path which our Father on High would that we 
should tread." 

Mr William Beaumont, with her brother and two 
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of his boys, paid the Observatory a visit about the 
middle of July, and the Nichols joined them in a 
West Highland excursion, its first stage Oban, 
whence Ballachulish, Glencoe, Killin, Dunkeld and 
Loch Lomond, brought them home again to quiet 
evenings and discourse upon cuneiform and hiero- 
glyphic writings. 

In August they went to London to pay Mrs Beau- 
mont a visit at Stamford Hill, and to renew many 
old acquaintanceships, seeing Kossuths and Pulsk}rs, 
as well as Mr Mill, the Allans, Bradshaws, Margaret 
Pope, and Staceys. Then, on the 19th, they left for 
Scarborough, where they met W. E. Forster and 
his wife, and where they heard Frederick Denison 
Maurice lecture on Shakspeare's historical plays. 
Hence they accompanied Mr and Mrs Forster to 
Wharfeside, for two days, and afterwards took train 
to Darlington. "Reached Feethams — dear spot — 
about 8"30." A week amongst the beloved home 
people, with visits to Mrs Pease's school, and a 
lecture given by the professor at the Mechanics' 
Institute, apparently upon the moon, and with an 
unbroken procession of welcoming visitors and hos- 
pitalities, brought them to August 29th, when they 
achieved a stage farther north, and spent two days 
at Newcastle with Mr William Beaumont. 

During this absence both Dr and Mrs Nichol 
attended the Friends' Sunday meetings wherever 
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First Day found them. There was no break of her 
happy relations with the Friends as such, and already 
the Society was preparing to repeal the rule which 
had placed them in so embarrassing a position towards 
her, one which she never herself resented, but which 
her devotion to Professor Nichol made permanent, in 
spite of their earnest overtures. 

A pleasant entry records their return on September 
1st : " Reached Glasgow at 8 and the Observatory at 
8^, having the comfort of finding all well, and being 
so ourselves, after three weeks of hard work, though 
of much pleasure, in which everything seemed to go 
right." 

A constant drift of visitors from all parts of the 
world kept up a quiet hospitality in September, with 
intervals for the study of French, and much inquiry 
as to the significance of the Book of Revelations, into 
which Professor Nichol threw himself energetically. 

When October began, he had to leave Glasgow on 
a lecturing tour, and Mrs Nichol accompanied him. 
They visited Arbroath, Brechin, and Montrose, the 
doctor pointing out the scenes of many an exploit of 
what he called his '^ calf days.*' 

On their return we find Mrs Nichol busy with such 
severe authors as Copplestone on '^Necessity and 
Predestination," Cousin on "Nations," and Maurice 
on "Sacrifice," and receiving a three weeks' visit 
from Mrs Pease, for whose entertainment several 
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little dinner-parties were arranged, and whom they 
all accompanied as far as Edinburgh on her home- 
ward way on November 28th. A pleasant current of 
social life, qualified by serious reading and by lectures, 
F. D. Maurice's and her husband's, flowed on to 
that year's end and into the next year's beginning, 
but its incidents scarcely call for mention. Names 
recur in the diary, indicating those who more than 
others formed the inner circle of acquaintance — ^the 
M'Clellands, Glassford Bells, Ramsays, Croskeys, Mr 
Palmer, Mr Jack, the Norman M'Leods, Wilsons, 
MofTats, Patersons. There are tantalising entries, as 
on February loth, "Mr McClelland, Sheriff Bell, 
Professor Lushington, Dr Taylor, and Mr Jack dined 
here at five, left about ten ; " or February 24th and 
25th, "Professor and Mrs Blackie came per 3 P.M. 
train ; dined soon after their arrival ; pleasant even- 
ing of conversation. Mrs Blackie and I had a long 
conversation in the dining-room. The doctor read 
us one of Maurice's sermons. Professor Lushington 
joined us at dinner at four." 

These are trivialities perhaps out of which to con- 
struct a memoir, but important enough to give the 
colour and character of Mrs Nichol's cheerful hospi- 
talities at the Observatory. 

They lasted till the end of March, when she and 
her husband went to Cheltenham to stay with the 
Fletchers, and then to Bristol to visit Dr and Miss 
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Estlin. At the latter place Professor Nichol lectured 
in the Athenaeum on the ** Extent of the Material 
Universe." Then at Devonport he lectured in the 
Mechanics' Institute on April 3rd, and on the 4th 
they established themselves at the Royal Hotel, 
Plymouth, where they stayed nearly a fortnight, 
receiving much hospitality from old Benrhydding 
friends, and making excursions to Plympton, Exeter, 
and the neighbourhood generally. The next stay 
was at Bridgewater, where members of the Fry family 
and the Estlins made a few days pleasant. On the 
19th they took a morning train to Oxford, whither 
John Nichol had journeyed from Glasgow to meet 
them, and put up at the Angel Inn. The occasion 
was one of importance. John Nichol had won the 
Snell Exhibition for Balliol, and had come up for his 
matriculation. A few days of peaceful exploration 
preluded the examination, which came off on the 
23rd. While it was going on, Dr and Mrs Nichol 
tried to forget their anxiety in the Oxford Observa- 
tory, where Professor Johnson did the honours of his 
telescope and heliometer, and in a saunter through St 
John's College gardens. When time was up they 
kept an engagement to lunch with Mr Jowett, and 
there found the candidate half-way through his 
troubles, and apparently escorted by his mathemati- 
cal examiner. The second period of suspense was 
passed at the Sheldonian Theatre, the Bodleian, and 
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the top of the Radclifie Library, and when they 
returned to the Angel they "found John with the 
delightful intelligence of his having passed." The 
day following was devoted to settling him in his 
rooms, and that fully effected, the father and mother 
returned to Glasgow, reaching the Observatory about 
noon on the 25th, tired but content They were in 
time for the distribution of prizes at the University, 
which fell on the 28th, and for a visit from Frederick 
Douglass two days later. 

The old life was resumed, and the May entries are 
of books read, of correspondence, of dinners given 
and taken, of new revelations in the starry heavens, 
as of the ring -nebulae in Lyra on the evening of 
Saturday the 5 th, when Professor Nichol and Dr 
Taylor were trying the lai^e telescope after its 
repairs. This allusion to the ring-nebulae reminds 
us that it was the eloquence of Professor Nichol on 
nebulae that suggested to De Quincey his prose 
dream of the nebula in Orion. 

Both Dr and Mrs Nichol were anxious about Miss 
Martineau, who, after finishing her translation and con- 
densation of Comte's " Positive Philosophy," accepted 
both in Paris and London as admirable, fell into bad 
health, and gave cause for constant solicitude. She 
had written in February : " It is organic disease of 
the heart, so far advanced as that my life hangs on 
from one fainting ' turn ' (not fit) to another, though 
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I may live some months. From the rapid decline of 
strength we none of us think it will be long, and you 
must not be surprised — as we shall not — at my death 
any day. ... I have no pain and no very burden- 
some bodily inconvenience, and I never was more 
thoroughly content and happy in my life. Do let 
me hear how you both are, and you shall have further 
tidings whenever there is any change." 

Happily the worst symptoms passed, and Harriet 
Martineau lived for many years longer, and in sum- 
mer was busy with an anti-slavery pamphlet, valuable 
to the understanding of the cause, as her intimate 
acquaintance with American politics gave her unusual 
means of explaining what as a nation we knew so 
little about 

Much poetry was read at the Observatory during 
the summer evenings, the Doctor's sonorous and stir- 
ring voice adding to its interest, while Mrs Nichol 
and Agnes plied their needles. Wordsworth's ** Ex- 
cursion," Dante's " Inferno," Coleridge, and Shelley 
occupied most of June, while Tennyson, Maurice, 
and books of theology were read in July. A visit 
to Mr and Mrs Duncan McLaren in the second week 
of July was greatly enjoyed, although the journey 
to Edinburgh was signalised by a collision, from 
which happily no one of the party suffered more than 
temporary faintness, although in another carriage 
several passengers were seriously hurt. Then fol- 

O 
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lowed a few days at Kilmun, and the rest of the 
summer was spent at home, the Professor ailing a 
good deal, but visitors coming and going — Miss 
Estlin, Mrs Pease, Mrs Piazzi Smyth, and others. 
One occasion for their visit was the Duke of Ai^yll's 
address to the students as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. It coincided with the British Associa- 
tion meetings about the middle of September, during 
which a number of astronomers, geologists, and other 
celebrities made their rallying quarters at the Obser- 
vatory, not exactly as residents, but as recurrent 
visitors. 

Thus September isth has for entry: "Dr and I 
went in per 'bus — attended Section A. Sir David 
Brewster, Professor Tyndal, Wm. Thomson, etc, 
came out about two to see the Observatory; found 
Sir William Hamilton had arrived in our absence. 
He came in to dinner about five. About eight our 
evening party began to arrive — fully a hundred came, 
among whom were a large' number of professors from 
all parts, Mahmoud, Astronomer Royal of Egypt, Sir 
David Brewster, Norman M*Leod, Mr Murray, Dr 
Scoresby, M'Clellands, etc." 

Then on the 17th: "Attended Section A, then to 
the Geological, where we heard Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. Sir Charles Lyell, Hugh Miller, and Professor 
Sedgwick. Sir Wm. Hamilton at dinner. We all 
went to a lecture in the City Hall at 8J by Colonel 
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Rawlinson. Highly interesting account of his dis- 
coveries in Nineveh." 

1 8th : " Attended Section A ; heard a very interest- 
ing paper by Dr Scoresby on certain principles as to 
magnetic phenomena, then Sir David Brewster on 
the triple spectrum, in which he made an attack on 
Dr Whewell and others who differ from him in 
opinion. We then went to the Mechanical Section 
and saw the ball fall and the chronometer from the 
Glasgow Observatory in perfect ^reement After 
this we returned to Section A and heard Sir William 
Thomson, and then a reply to Sir David Brewster 
from Professor Stokes of Cambridge and Sir D. B.'s 
reply. After this mother and I returned home. Sir 
Wm. Hamilton out at the Duke's dinner." 

Next day they all attended the Lord Rector's 
address, and gradually the scientific revel subsided 
into the cheerful commonplace of ordinary life, Sir 
William Hamilton prolonging his stay till the 25th 
to meet Dr Norman M'Leod at dinner at the Ob- 
servatory. 

October was wet and gloomy till near its close, but 
we find the Professor returning from a dinner party 
at Hamilton Palace at one o'clock on the morning of 
the 23rd, and instead of going to bed, hailing his 
family up into the Observatory to see the moon. It 
is not wonderful that we find him suffering from 
lumbago soon afterwards. Mr William Beaumont 
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and his daughters were of the home party. The new 
year brought the old habitual self-examination, the 
old yearning for freedom from the power of sin, 
" even from what may appear to the eye of man very 
small sins." 

A pleasant visit to Professor and Mrs Blackie in 
Castle Street lasted from January loth to 15th, and 
was followed by a three days' stay with Mr and Mrs 
Duncan M'Laren, and both brought them into contact 
with Dr Hodgson, Dr George Combe, Mr Constable, 
the Stirlings, Hunters, Millers, and other members of 
the sociable community of those days. Mrs Nicholas 
affection for Mrs Blackie, Mrs McLaren, and Miss 
Wigham, was growing year by year, and was making 
of Edinburgh a place of refreshment, where acquaint- 
ances were becoming friends, whose sympathy in all 
the partially overwhelmed interests of her former life 
was after some years to determine her choice of a 
residence. 

In March she was summoned to Feethams to 
watch once more at a death-bed there. For some 
time she shared this duty with Miss Bradshaw, 
until on April 2nd Mrs Pease passed gently away, 
her step-daughter supporting her that the breathing 
might be easier. Dr Nichol, although far from well, 
joined her for the funeral on April 6th, after which, 
for quite a fortnight, she fulfilled the painful duties 
of dismantling her old home, of making, along with 
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her brother, the business arrangements which trans- 
ferred it into other hands, and finally of leaving it 
for ever. 

On the 17th she wrote in her diary: **This is very 
possibly the last night I shall ever sleep in this dear, 
hallowed home of my whole life until less than three 
years ago. I feel more like going out, as it were, into 
the wide, wide world, than I ever did before, but ah ! 
the mercy which provided me with a beloved com- 
panion before the late bereavement occurred. Deso- 
late should I have now felt but for him. What the 
future has in store for me I know not, but whatever 
it may be, it will be right, and I think I can say in 
looking at all possibilities, * Thy will be done.* " 



Chapter XII 

Bereavement 

The future had much in store for her, both of joy 
and sorrow, of years to be spent in the still, strong 
beneficence which was the master-passion of her 
character, and in enduring remembrance of her 
beloved dead. Only three years and a few months 
of great happiness remained, and these were shaken 
with recurrent tremors. Dr Nicholas health was now 
subject to frequent collapse, from which change and 
sea-air and tenderest ministration were able to restore 
him to partial well-being, but not to arrest his 
gradual decline. That Mrs Nichol was conscious of 
this, the last extract from her journal indicates. She 
braced up her fortitude to bear the poignant joy 
of those fleeting years. A combination of leonine 
strength and womanly pity made her capable of 
extraordinary reticence at the very moment when 
she was expending to the full her treasures of sym- 
pathy and care. No other was ever burdened with 
her sorrow, although she bore without a sign the 
burdens of many. Now and then a very lightning 
flash of indignation would escape her, but it was 
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never at wrong done to herself. That she scarcely 
condescended to notice, dismissing it with the gentle- 
ness of magnanimity, but if needless pain were in- 
flicted on the helpless, whether it were a subject race, 
or a child, or but a dog, her wrath blazed. 

Soon after her marriage a favourite dog was shot 
by some wanton ruffian, and she exclaimed that 
gladly would she see the scoundrel flogged. Then 
taking herself to task, she was at pains to write about 
the incident to Agnes Nichol : " I cannot yet say but 
that it would be rather gratifying than otherwise to 
my natural feelii^s to know that a punishment so 
richly merited had been inflicted, but surely the 
maxim given us in our highest written code to over- 
come evil with good, is right in principle and the 
truest expediency in this as in all cases ; and where a 
ruffian-like nature is to be overcome, it is not very 
probable that the exhibition of a nature in some 
degree similar should eflect it, but rather that the 
example of forgiveness, peace, love, gentleness, should 
accomplish the end designed. 

The murdered doggie was one of a long succession, 
all of whom happily escaped his tragic fate and spent 
leisured and peaceful lives as her companions. She 
asked nothing from each but its own content, and her 
friends were apt to accuse her of denying them super- 
abundant cream that "Nell" or "Ulysses" might 
enjoy it 
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When she returned to the Observatory on April 
25th, she had to make room for furniture and linen 
from Feethams, whence her share of removables 
followed at the end of the month. It was hardly 
stowed away, when the Professor's health made a 
change to Rothesay necessary, and about six weeks 
were spent there. But little benefit resulted, and all 
that summer pain and malaise returned at intervals. 
It was on August 12th that ''Nell/' a little six weeks 
old puppy arrived to take ill-fated " Ferrack's " place 
and to share her ministrations. Much clerical work 
for the invalid and the unbroken stream of callers, 
diners, tea-drinkers, modified by an occasional 
philanthropic meeting, and much reading of books, 
Jowett's, De Quincey's, Godrineau's, books on 
astronomy and books on the moral and intellectual 
diversity of races, sped the sober summer until the 
Doctor was well enough to join her in a week's visit 
to the borders, Melrose their headquarters. The 
most interesting entry in autumn is that of October 
7th : " A letter from Jane Wigham asking the Doctor 
and myself to meet Mrs Stowe at their house this 
evening, determined me to go. Doctor's engagements 
prevent I went to the Wigham's and was most 
affectionately received. A large company assembled 
about six o'clock. Mrs Stowe and her sister Mrs 
Beecher Perkins arrived about seven accompanied by 
S- Wigham. I had some conversation with them and 
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was pleased with both. Tea over, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe spoke aloud on slavery, dwelt especially on the 
Garrison party, spoke satisfactorily respecting them, 
combating the various charges brought against them. 
Mr and Mrs M'Laren were there and remained a little 
after most of the rest left Party broke up near eleven, 
supper and talk till near one." 

John Nichol's residence in Oxford, the remarkable 
friendships which he made there, including Mr Dicey's, 
Swinburne's and Mr Jowett's, as well as his own 
brilliant university career, formed now a source of 
keen interest to the little group at the Observatory. 
It was Mrs Nichol who packed for him at his goings 
and unpacked on his returns, and who wrote to him 
the weekly letter from home, sometimes at the 
Professor's dictation, sometimes on her own initiative. 
He left them on October 9th, and soon afterwards 
she took the ailing Doctor to Rothesay, where sitz 
and vapour baths, the pack and gentle exercise, 
restored him to some degree of courage for the collie 
session, for which they returned on November first. 
On the twenty-fifth we find Thackeray in Glasgow 
lecturing on George III., and on the twenty-eighth on 
George IV.; all present from the Observatory, and the 
Doctor dining at Sir William Thomson's to meet him. 

The year closed with amateur theatricals, the 
Balliol man having opened his heart at first call to 
Robert Browning and insisting on no milder perform- 
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ance than that of "A Blot on the 'Scutcheon/' 
Under date December 30th we read: "Large 
assemblage, about 70, met at nine to see John, 
Agnes, the Croskeys and Mr Brown act the * Blot on 
the 'Scutcheon,' over about ^ past la Supper fol- 
lowed, and then dancing in the hall till about 2 o'clock." 

Such items in a diary which is dated Quaker 
fashion read oddly enough, and we realise how 
entirely she was now divested of formal prejudice ; 
for while habit controlled her still in some respects, 
she had rejected as groundless the suspicion of 
amusement which its frequent degradation forced upon 
Puritan and Quaker. 

The young Oxford influence is perceptible in her 
reading. We find Froude's "Nemesis of Faith," 
Mrs Browning's *' Aurora Leigh," " Life of Perthes," 
and many sermons by F. D. Maurice in the winter's 
list. Later a "Life of John Knox," "Dred," 
" Macaulay's History," " Sartor Resartus," indicate a 
reaction to her own inclination, but it is impossible to 
follow the course of her reading in detail 

Equally impossible is it to give in full the incidents 
social, domestic or itinerant of the year 1857. They 
repeat in kind those of 1856, varied only by the visits 
of Miss Jessie White, who stayed at the Observatory 
during her course of lectures on Italy in Glasgow, 
and by a little tour in Ireland in the summer. 

This tour was necessitated by the Professor's 
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prostration after the session's fatigues. For two 
years these had been aggravated by a piece of literary 
work) less of permanent than of great initiative value. 
He had undertaken to compile a " Dictionary of the 
Physical Sciences " for Messrs Griffin & Company, of 

I 

London and Glasgow. This was the first English 
work of its kind, although the inevitable progress in 
discovery has so altered the sum of scientific ac- 
quisition in all fields and so modified the standpoint 
of the modem student, that a continuous succession 
of such books of reference has inherited its prestige, 
each for a time until its displacement Professor 
Nichol secured the co-operation of such men as Sir 
William Thomson and Sir David Brewster, but had 
necessarily to provide the bulk of its information 
himself He was not a linguist, and early in her 
married life Mrs Nichol set herself to acquire a 
thorough acquaintance with French, the chief scientific 
works of Europe being written by Frenchmen, who 
for quite a century were the most daring, acute and 
exact students of physical science. 

We find during the years 1855 and 1856, the recur- 
rent entries in her diary, ** busy translating " and " busy 
copying for the Doctor." She was in fact his constant 
amanuensis in these labours, and to her help it was 
due that in his years of weakness he succeeded in 
bringing the arduous task to a satisfactory comple- 
tion. The last article was written on January 29, 
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1857, and despatched to the printers, who had nearly 
done their part, so that the volume was issued on 
February i8th, Sheriff Bell arriving that evening to 
supper with the first published copy under his arm. 
He and other friends joined the Observatory quartette 
at supper and launched the venture on the ocean of 
their good will. The perpetual strain of this work 
and the drudgery of correcting proofs brought on 
many of his nervous headaches and fits of depression. 
When we remember his college engagements, his 
constant lectures, his active interest in politics, his 
occupation with University Reform, a Bill for which 
was carried chiefly because of his excellent piloting ; 
when we think of his world-wide correspondence and 
his endless social engagements, and above all, of the 
pressure upon him during these two years of arduous 
compilation, we are scarcely astonished that his health 
grew yearly less and less trustworthy, and that to all 
her most precious duties of fellow-worker there were 
added anxious days and nights of nursing. It is 
wonderful how she maintained her own health 
throughout this period, but only an occasional cold 
or a rest in the afternoon is chronicled. Her nights 
were often disturbed, because at the worst stages 
insomnia was added to the Professor's sufferings, but 
she either forbore to complain on her own account, or 
else her constitution had completely rallied after 
years of break down. 
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He returned this devotion with fullest affection 
and with unstinted sympathy in all her special in- 
terests. . . . Abolitionists found at the Observatory a 
hearty welcome, and many crossed its threshold as 
visitors. Mr Pillsbury was a frequent guest during 
these years, the Rev. Samuel May, a veteran friend of 
the slave, came as to a home when he visited this 
country, and Charles Sumner came both to charm 
his hosts and to be charmed by them. The old 
correspondences were continued with "Wendell 
and Ann," and with the Garrisons and Mrs Chap- 
man. 

The Professor and Mrs Nichol started on July 4th 
for Dublin, and had about as bad a crossing as 
possible, rain, wind, and fog in succession, both feel- 
ing much shattered when they arrived. O'Connell's 
grave was one object of pilgrimage, and that accom- 
plished, they took train for Cork, where John and 
Agnes Nichol joined them, and whence they visited 
Glengariff, Kenmore, Killarney, and Limerick, re- 
turning toward the end of the month by way of 
Manchester, at which place they halted for the sake 
of the exhibition. 

The trip did the Professor good, and we find him 
for the rest of the summer less exposed to lumbago 
and depression. When August began, a whole troop 
of visitors arrived, somewhat incongruously assorted, 
but all interesting. There were Swinburne, the young 
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poet, on a visit to John Nichol, Dr Fei^son, the old 
master of Kelso Grammar School, polished survival 
of a line of scholarly masters now extinct as the 
dodo, Miss Estlin from Bristol, Mr Alexander from 
Brechin, and Mrs Oxley. They all went tc^ether to 
see St Mungo's Cathedral, but the Oxonians, at 
intervals, detached themselves from the more staid 
majority, and made flights to Loch Awe and Ardri- 
shaig, coming back in time for Kossuth's lecture on 
" The Finger of God in History," and for a dinner 
party on August 9th, when the Hungarian, his sons, 
and Sheriffs Trotter and Glassford Bell were invited 
to meet various professors and Glasgow magnates at 
the Observatory. 

When Swinburne, the last of the party to leave, 
started for Aberdeen on the isth, Dr and Mrs Nichol 
went to Rothesay and spent a fortnight in active 
hydropathics, returning to Glasgow for a few days, 
and then packing up again to visit Sheriff Trotter at 
Dumfries, where the Professor had one of his bad 
attacks. This delayed their home-coming, and John 
Nichol had to leave for Oxford during their absence. 
A week afterwards Charles Sumner spent a day with 
them, and gave them a full account of the situation 
in the States as it appeared to him, with suggestions 
of a spontaneous anti-slavery sentiment amongst some 
of the best Southerners. He had suffered not only 
abuse but personal assault for his opinions, and was 
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by no means an admirer of the "gentlemanly* 
Southerners, whose language b^gared Billingsgate. 
The year was soon ended, but not before considerable 
financial trouble fell upon Glasgow, and the Great 
Western Bank stopped payment Business matters, 
too, called Mrs Nichol to England for ten days in 
March 1858, and on her return the Doctor and she 
went back to the hydropathic treatment, under which 
he got well enough to deliver a lecture on education to 
the Scottish Educational Institute in Glasgow on 
March 20th, and to accompany her to Newcastle and 
Darlington, and afterwards on a round of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire visits, which occupied them till April 
17th. 

A month at home was followed by a second pro- 
longed sojourn in the south, the Universities Bill 
requiring Professor NichoFs presence within call of 
the House of Commons, but before their arrival in 
London they spent some interesting days in Oxford. 
On May 29th they took up their quarters at the 
Angel. " We all dined at Mr Jowett's in the common 
halL Mr Dicey and Mr Newman met us." Next 
day they dined with John Nichol at his rooms, meet- 
ing Count Saffi, Professor Phillips, and Dr Atkinson. 
The record of May 31st is interesting: "Breakfasted 
at John's to meet Count and Countess Safli, left at 
ten, and at eleven Mr Swinburne came over to escort 
us to the new Union Hall to see the pre-raphaelite 
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paintings, thence to see a painting by Rossetti, after 
which the Doctor went to Mr Jowett's lecture." 

Next day they left for London, Mrs Nichol going 
to Stamford Hill, while the Doctor had to sleep at a 
hotel near the Houses of Parliament On June 2nd 
she went with her uncle, Mr John Beaumont, " to the 
House of Lords whilst an appeal was going on, then 
to the lobby of the House of Commons, chatted with 
John Bright, was shown to a seat behind the door, on 
which I stood and had a capital view of the House, 
which was sitting. After this we went by water to 
the London Bridge, thence back to Stamford Hill by 
'bus, where we found the Doctor." His business 
lasted till July 5th, during which time Mrs Nichol saw 
many old friends gathered for the annual meeting, 
and visited picture galleries. On the Sth they left 
town for Newcastle and Glasgow, spending a week 
at home, which was quite given up to nursing the 
Doctor, whose exertions for the Bill resulted in his 
own collapse. On the 14th they were cheered by 
hearing that it had passed its second reading in the 
Lords, but this news was followed by a telegram re- 
quiring the Doctor's presence in London ; so, scarcely 
recovered, he had to repack, and they started for 
Euston Square on the 15th. They secured comfort- 
able rooms at the Trafalgar Hotel, Spring Gardens. 
On the 19th the final consideration of the Universities 
Bill came on in the House of Lords, and the result 
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was what the Professor had aimed at| so that they 
could return to Glasgow on the following day with 
a contented mind. 

St Bernard Nell, meanwhile, presented them with 
a quintette of puppies, whom they named Hecate, 
Sleep, Life, Ruth, and Ulysses. 

Almost immediately they left for Rothesay, and 
for months this resort to hydropathic remedies was 
necessary at short intervals. While there, news came 
of Mr Edward Pease's death at a great age, and twelve 
years after that of his brother. When they returned 
to Gla^ow, it was to observe night after night — 
friends constantly joining them — ^the advent and 
growth of the great comet of that autumn, whose 
luminous tail swept the sky and veiled many stars. 
In October John and Agnes went to Germany, the 
former for a fortnight, prior to his return to Oxford, 
the latter for some months. 

A second edition of the "Dictionary of the Physical 
Sciences " was called for, and some brief renewal of 
drudgery required, so that we read again of the 
Doctor's prolonged headaches, and of Mrs Nicholas 
copying and translating. But this was out of hand 
by the middle of November, when Kossuth returned 
to Glasgow for lectures, and lunched at the Observa- 
tory on the 20th, a large party of Glasgow celebrities, 
including Sheriff Bell and Daniel M'Nee, being in- 
vited to meet him. We should enjoy an echo of the 

P 
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talk that day, with its fun and its enthusiasm ; some 
shadowy reminiscence of M'Nee's droll humour, some 
resonance of the Sheriffs deep-toned laughter, some 
inspiring reminder of the courageous converse now 
banished from such functions, where men dare not be 
spontaneous for sheer terror of the lurking journalist 
with his pestilent traffic in talk. But Mrs Nichol 
registered none of it ; some defect in humour perhaps 
depressed her ready sympathy, which was apt to wel- 
come most the serious and the improving, and to 
tolerate, for love's sake, the grotesque and gay. 

On December 2ist Mr John Bright came to the 
Observatory, the occasion being a meeting in the 
City Hall that evening — Mr Buchanan in the chair — 
when Bright spoke for an hour and a half on Par- 
liamentary Reform — Mr Dalgleish and Dr Nichol 
supporting his address. Mrs Duncan McLaren and 
Mrs Nichol had seats on the platform. The Old 
Year passed into the New with music and dancing 
for the young people — John Nichol greeting the 
moment in verse, for he too wore the bays and 
claimed Arcadian descent — ^while the elders, grave 
Principal and staid Professors, with Professor and 
Mrs Blackie, stood round. 

These records of social festivity alternate with 
details of the Doctor's gradual decline. His love of 
company never waned, although it was paid for by 
days of prostration ; indeed, all January's diary tells 
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of bad nights and suffering days, qualified by lectures 
given and attended, by visitors — Horatio Ross 
among them — and finally, by flight to the sea- 
side. Here vapour baths and packs helped a 
little, and we find them both engrossed with J. S. 
Mill's " Essay on Liberty,'* Robertson's " Sermons," 
and Sandford's '' Rebellion." The Doctor was sufli- 
ciently well to take the chair at the Parliamentary 
Reform Conference, on February 22nd, in Glasgow, 
although he returned to Rothesay two days after- 
wards. They came home on March 14th, and made 
a little tour to Crieff, Locheamhead, St Fillans, and 
Callander, towards the end of the month. Most of 
April was spent at the sea, and intermittently much 
of May, on the 26th of which month they were at the 
Observatory to welcome Kossuth, who lectured in the 
City Hall on the 27th. Professor Nichol took the 
chair, and spoke for twenty minutes when introducing 
the Hungarian patriot It was Kossuth's farewell 
address, but it was scarcely realised at the time that 
it was also Dr Nichol's last public utterance. Agnes 
Nichol had been at Hildesheim since the foregoing 
autumn, and returned on the 31st On the 8tfa of 
June they had a letter from John, announcing his 
'^ first class," a ray of sunshine at that clouded time. 
Agnes relieved Mrs Nichol of some part of her 
burden, helping to entertain the visitors whom the 
Doctor invited, and sharing her vigils during his 
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restless hours of pain. Two of the young dc^ were 
ill in June, Hecate and Ulysses, and the former died 
on July 9th. ** I wept over the darling creature," her 
diary tells us ; '^ she was a splendid animal, in intellect 
and affection nearly approaching to a human being." 

Next day John returned from Oxford, and the 
family was once more united, and all went to 
Rothesay on the nth, coming home again about 
the beginning of August A stream of visitors 
from the south and from America set in, amongst 
them Mr John Beaumont Pease and some of her 
nephews and nieces, and, on the 23rd, the Rev. 
Samuel May from America. This visit was made 
the occasion for a lai^e anti-slavery party at the 
Observatory, held in the hall, and nearly the last 
of its hospitable gatherings. 

" There were alarming intimations," wrote Mr May, 
two months afterwards, '' that in his earnest pursuit 
of science your husband had overwrought his fine 
brain, and seriously disordered his delicate organisa- 
tion. As he was showing me his Observatory and 
the admirable instruments by which he had made 
his deep researches into the machinery of the 
heavens, I said to him, with no little emotion, * Dr 
Nichol, you are overworking your brain; you are 
killing yourself I ' * It may be so,' he replied, * but 
I cannot stop yet ; I am in the midst of important 
publications which no one but myself can edit I 
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must go on a little while longer/ It was said with 
great energy and deep feeling, as by one making a 
sacrifice of himself to his duty." 

Her brother and his wife stayed till the 2nd of 
September, exceedingly wet weather limiting their 
Sight-seeing, so that much of the visit was spent 
indoors. Mrs Nichol saw all the more of them and 
was sorry to let them go. 

Before their leaving, Mr Jowett arrived for three 
days, and the last bright dinner party was in hb 
honour, on August 31st, Sheriff Bell, Principal 
Barclay, Daniel M'Nee, and other choice spirits 
joining the eight at home. 

About September 8th, Professor Nichol took a 
turn for the worse. He was confined to bed, but 
longed to get to the seaside. Storms of wind and 
rain made his removal impossible ; but on September 
1 3th Mrs Nichol was able to take him to Rothesay, 
where the long-trusted doctor visited him at once. 
The end was at hand. *^ With dearest all day," is 
the brief entry of several days, and then, '' Scenes of 
this and succeeding days too deeply graven on 
memory to need any written record." And finally, 
on Monday, September 19th, ^^Alasl alasi widow 
and desolate." 

Friends were ready to help her, and her beloved 
dead was removed to the Observatory. There a cast 
was taken on the 20th, when she wrote, '* Sat long 
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by the all that remains on earth; he was beautiful 
in life, but more beautiful in death." And next 
day, ** While we have that heavenly countenance 
left to us, e'en though the lips are for ever sealed, 
we have something left us." Her brother and sister- 
in-law came that day, and on the 23rd she wrote, 
" With dear J. B. and S., and much in the room, in 
lonely agony ; yet hardly agony, for who could look 
on that face and not feel anguish mitigated in pres- 
ence of the expression of such unmingled happiness." 

On the 24th she was bereft of that last earthly 
link, and thrown back upon the abiding consolation, 
^ And now all is gone, save the ransomed spirit Oh ! 
to feel its sanctifying influence and presence through 
the few remaining days of life. Spent a last, last 
hour with the darling form which I have so fondly 
nursed and tended, and at about ten minutes past 
eleven took the last, last parting look. A number 
of true mourners assembled here at eleven. The 
Principal offered prayer, and the procession went 
to the railway station, whence a few accompanied 
John to Edinburgh, where a large number met it at 
the station, and followed the remains to their resting- 
place in the Grange Cemetery. . . • A day of 
anguish, but not devoid of sensible consolation." 

The months wore away to the year's end, and 
ever before her mind was the inevitable parting from 
what had been her happy home for seven years; 
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but she busied herself with the daily interests and 
comfort of those left, and uttered aloud no word of 
her own desolation. She wrote many letters — ^to 
Lucretia Mott, Wendell and Ann Phillips, the Garri- 
sons, as well as to the countless acquaintances and 
friends nearer home. These had written to her in 
a strain of true and most tender comprehension. 

On the last day of this memorable year she wrote : 
"At ten in the evening John read some pages of 
'The Excursion' and 'In Memoriam/ then we 
awaited the pointing of the hand to the hour which 
closed the year '59 with all its sorrows, and ushered 
in i860 with its uncertainties, its cares, its griefs, its 
memories. Well, through all, amid the heart's deep 
desolation, the words sweetly arose, 'We will bless 
Thee for the past and trust Thee for all coming 
time.' " 

It was not till February that Mazzini wrote. He 
had been in Italy inspiring the Sicilian rising of that 
year, and his letters were subjected to detention, so 
that he did not receive the news of his friend's death 
till long after its occurrence. When he returned to 
London, he hastened to assure Mrs Nichol of his 
S3rmpathy. "I grieve not for him — for I do firmly 
believe in his conscious immortal life — ^but for you, 
for your son, for all those who loved him, and to 
whom even a temporary loss of him must prove a 
sad and bitter one. I grieve for our Italian cause, 
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suddenly deprived in an hour of need of one of its 
most pure, active, and powerful supporters in Gla^ow, 
and I grieve for all those who watch and try to pro- 
mote the moral and actual progression of mankind. 
They have lost in him not only one of the most 
eloquent expounders of science, but one of the very 
few scientific men who understand science as the 
step through which the mind can and ought to 
approach in solemn thoughts and feelings and trust 
the realisation of the Ideal pointed out by God. His 
books, which I have read all between one storm and 
another of my unsettled, incomplete life, were always 
imparting to me, as they must to many others, not 
only knowledge, but reverence, strength, and an in- 
crease of faith and hope. What is to others the 
anatomy was to him the physiology of nature — ^the 
word of the Infinite through the visible world. 
Science in his hands was religious philosophy. The 
astronomer had grown into the high priest of God's 
law, and it is that we stand in need of. You have, 
dear Mrs Nichol, to console you in your grief the 
faith he had — ^the belief in Immortality, the feeling 
that love kept sacred and responded to — to the last 
day spent on earth — must ever live and expand like 
a fiower rooted in earth and blossoming in the open 

• 

air elsewhere, in a purer, wider element. You have 
the assurance that his loss is felt, his memory honoured, 
your grief shared by many noble hearts here and in 
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Other countries. We have all of us a duty to fulfil 
towards him — the duty of following in his steps, of 
calmly and unceasingly pursuing with renewed deter- 
mination the task he was teaching * from man through 
the world to God.' The grave of every man we love 
and esteem ought to be to each of us in the mission 
allotted a new consecration altar." 

This was shortly followed by a letter to Mr M'Adam, 
asking leave to contribute to the memorial window in 
Glasgow Cathedral in Professor Nicholas honour, and 
for the same object Kossuth wrote on February 13th : 
"May I be permitted to add my mite, *the exile's 
mite?' He was my friend, unwavering, untiring, 
true ; I have few friends left like him — none better. 
His name I hold enshrined in my heart, his memory 
I cherish both with respect and gratitude, his loss I 
lament like the loss of a beloved brother, and it would 
be to me a consolation were I permitted to have my 
humble share in doing honour to what there remains 
of him amongst us : the recollection of his worth, the 
inspiration of his principles, and the influence of his 
example." 

A touching letter to William Lloyd Garrison, 
written by Mrs Nichol on February ist, i860, re- 
veals to us some of the sacred meditations of her 
heart at this time, and some of the equally sacred 
communings with the dear daughter bequeathed to 
her. 
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^ How I wish you had known him who has thus 
early been removed from my sight, for then you 
could the better have comprehended the extent of 
my loss — ^for I cannot think it possible that any 
woman ever had more to surrender when called to 
part with the companion of her bosom than I had. 
In head and heart he was indeed pre-eminently fitted 
to make home delightful in every way, and his occu- 
pations were so much confined within doors that we 
were scarcely ever separated even for a few hours, so 
that you will not wonder that I feel the world to be 
suddenly changed from a bright and beautiful garden 
into a waste and dreary wilderness. Still, though I 
mourn — deeply and intensely mourn — ^yet I believe I 
do not murmur, for truly do I know, and can often 
feel^ that not only are all the dispensations of our 
Heavenly Father ordered in perfect wisdom, but in 

9 

perfect love as well. Many, too, are the mercies 
which remain. I have a tenderly affectionate son 
and daughter, who are my greatest comforts, and I 
have the fond remembrance of the companionship 
with which I was blest during a few fleeting years. 
Oh 1 that I had the full undoubting assurance which 
you seem to have that our dear departed ones are 
even now more near to us in spirit, interested in our 
welfare and happiness, and permitted, it may be, to 
watch over and preserve us from evil, and aid us in 
the pursuit afler holiness. All this seems to me 
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reasonable^ and I sometimes almost realise it, and 
yet I cannot speak of it from absolute conviction. 
Then, too, how often have I speculated, how have 
my Agnes and I speculated on the great mysterious 
change that has passed over our precious one, not 
merely with reference to his cognizance of our 
thoughts and our doings, but to that far more 
momentous question, shall we, when the like change 
has removed us from human sight, be reunited to 
him with perfect recognition and remembrance ? . . . 
A trial is in prospect; we have to leave this dear 
abode in May, and have just taken a house in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh, into which we expect to 
remove at that time. The Observatory is the 
official residence, and our right to it expires at 
Whitsuntide. In itself it is a lovely spot, com- 
manding one of the finest views in the west of 
Scotland ; but for far other reasons is it endeared 
to us as no other residence can be; it was origin- 
ally planned by my dearest, and everything is now 
almost precisely as he arranged it; moreover, he 
was especially attached to the place. Hard and 
difficult is it to look forward with composure to 
bidding it a final adieu, but we have been wonder- 
fully helped through much, and I doubt not we 
shall again be helped through all that lies before 
us. . . . How vividly does Samuel May's little visit 
and the caution he gave me respecting my beloved 
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husband's health rise up before me as I write. Ah ! 
he little knew the intensity of the anxiety I was 
then enduring on account of it One of the last 
visits we had — ^very shortly before that of S. L 
May — ^was that of Dr Bowditch and his daughter, 
which we both so much enjoyed. How do all 
these pleasures now seem as so many dreams — 
how fast is life altogether coming to feel but as a 
dream. Ahl when and how and where will the 
awaking be?" 



Chapter XIII 

Huntly Lodge 

The friendships, whose growth we have noted, 
weighed down the scale of Mrs Nichol's delibera- 
tions as to a new home. John and Agnes Nichol 
helped to determine her choice. Edinburgh, where 
was her husband's grave, was also the centre of much 
philanthropic work, and contained amongst many 
circles, legal, literary, academic, artistic, worldly and 
otherworldly, one to which she belonged by right of 
birth and consecration, a sacred circle of those who 
maintained the cause of the poor and rescued them 
that were ready to perish. 

It was on January 25th that she first saw the house 
which was to be her home for 37 years. She and 
Agnes went to Edinburgh on the 24th and spent the 
following day in looking at houses. One built by Mr 
Pollock at Merchiston pleased them both. Mr James 
Nichol, her brother-in-law, helped them in the trans- 
action, and on the 26th, Huntly Lodge was taken on 
lease. '^A strange thrill ran thro' me when the 
announcement was made that another home was 

provided for us." 

•37 
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Three months were needed for packings, taking 
leave, and much multifarious business. One of the 
last visitors to sleep in the Observatory was her old 
friend George Thompson, grown older and frailer 
in health, but still diligent in lecturing. Davidson 
Nichol came to forward the removal, which took place 
on May 3rd. Three servants and some furniture were 
sent by an early train, and a makeshift parlour was 
constructed out of a remainder of things to be packed 
afterwards. The leave-taking was sorrowful for both. 
Their train started at five o'clock, and by eight 
o'clock that evening they were installed in Huntly 
Lodge. 

" Strange, strange," she wrote that night, " all seems 
so strange. The power to realise what we have lately 
been about seems wanting. But this I know — it is 
the commencement of a new epoch, and this I feel : 
' The Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.' Be this fresh 
period in my life shorter or longer — may His will be 
done in and by me. Farewell for ever to the dear 
Observatory and all its tender and hallowed associa- 
tions. My natural eyes will no more behold thee, 
but to the mental eye thou wilt be ever fresh and 
real — a solemn sacred spot while memory lasts." 

Four days earlier she had written to William Lloyd 
Garrison: ''Think not, dear friend, that I mean to 
spend the remainder of my days in mourning for him 
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who is gone. I trust if life be extended to me yet a 
little while^ still to find something to do — in however 
humble a way — ^in the noble work of ameliorating the 
suffering and deprivations of my fellow-creatures. 
* He mourns the dead who lives as they desire,' and 
well do I know how earnest Ais longing was that 
when once through the great literary work which 
he never quite completed, we should together give 
ourselves to bettering the condition of those pos- 
sessed of fewer advantages than we were blest with. 
He had much in his power and he did much to 
elevate them mentally — I may do something to alle^ 
viate their condition physically, and I know that in 
doing this I shall have Ais approbation." 

The settling in lasted till quite the end of May ; 
but by the middle of June, Huntly Lodge was in a 
fitting condition to receive as its first visitors Mr and 
Mrs John Beaumont Pease, the dear brother and sister 
whose presence had been so helpful at the time of 
her trial John Nichol came home on the i6th and 
they arrived soon after. It was during their visit 
that she was called upon to face another separa- 
tion. On June 30th Mr Jack, who had been a 
constant guest at the Observatory and one much 
esteemed by Professor Nichol, came to Huntly Lodge 
and asked Agnes to marry him. The affection 
between them was based on very thorough acquaint- 
ance, but though fully approved and ratified by Mrs 
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Nichol, the news was something of a blow. When 
her visitors left on July 3rd, she wrote to Mr Jack : 
*' I rejoice greatly in your happiness and in the pros- 
pect of your united happiness, albeit it be at the 
sacrifice of the dearest companion that remains to me 
on earth now. But there is a link of inestimable 
strength which binds me to you, by which no other 
man whom Agnes could have married ever could 
have been bound to me — the knowledge you had of 
him around whom my affections twine with, if pos- 
sible, ever increasing power now that my outward eye 
sees him not, and the love and the reverence with 
which you regarded him whilst on earth and r^ard 
him stilL . . . When two hearts are bound to each 
other in deepest love, it seems so very little that 
another can do to add to their bliss, so perfect are 
they in one another, yet a true affection can generally 
devise some little ways of giving pleasure, and in 
doing this to you, I shall do it still more to myself. 
. . . You will help each other onward and upward, 
advancing in meetness for that higher life which is 
eternal, as you advance in years and in knowledge. 
May Heaven's choicest blessings rest on you 
both.'' 

And on Augfust 12th, when Agnes was staying at 
Ayr, Mrs Nichol wrote again to him : " Ah ! dear 
William, it is exactly seven years this day since I 
entered my happiest earthly home, more like thrice 
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seven does it seem, notwithstanding that it feels 
sometimes like a dream. You are both young and 
have, I hope, far more years before you than were 
allotted me of such bliss, but the longest term of 
years on earth when past, is as a dream also, I doubt 
not, when the end comes. What a strength does the 
voice within us give, which tells us that surely this 
life is not all ; those high aspirations which are so 
depressed by the cares of time, those fondest affec- 
tions which bring keenest anguish when the hour of 
separation comes, must have another land to bloom 
and expand in, a more perfect sphere in which the 
ardent, holiest longings of the soul shall be satisfied. 
Surely this must be but a taste of life under the 
happiest circumstances, what must then the full 
fruition be?" 

The new life was bravely taken up, and made at 
once a source of refreshing for all with whom she 
came in contact, for all whom she sought out and 
blessed. Her grief she hid in her heart, in God's 
heart, where it became a well of living water, from 
which flowed pity and comprehending love. As 
her journal closes that year, we find two quotations 
written without comment, the very utterance of her 
inmost being : 

** To feel, altho' no tongue can prove 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love." 

Q 
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And then : 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all" 

Gradually her acquaintances became a large circle, 
and for the young people's sake the hospitable habits 
of the Observatory were resumed. John Nichol came 
home for Christmas, and we find a daughter of Henry 
Glassford Bell's spending several weeks of that holi- 
day time at Huntly Lodge Attendance at the 
Friends' meeting-house was resumed, but constantly 
interrupted for Sunday services at Greyfriars, at 
Dr Candlish's church, at all and sundry conventicles 
where the Gospel was proclaimed. On Thursdays 
her attendance at the Quaker's Meeting was r^^lar, 
but her daughter and she were often moved to take 
the turning which led to Greyfriars on Sundays, 
for sake of Dr Robert Lee, who was her husband's 
friend. 

John Nichol was a tutor at Oxford, and was pre- 
paring himself for candidature what time a congenial 
chair fell vacant All that her thoughtful affection 
could do to make his life away from home comfort- 
able was minutely cared for. He had it, however, in 
contemplation to marry, and the lady of his choice 
was Jane Glassford Bell, endeared to them all by 
long association and by qualities of head and heart 
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which made her a very welcome daughter to Mrs 
NichoL His wooing had been long a-doing; for 
years he had been almost as much at home in the 
SheriiTs house as at the Observatory, and at last 
he won her to listen, and the wedding was fixed 
for April loth. Mrs Nichol and Agnes went to 
Glasgow on the 9th, and stayed over the event with 
their old neighbours the Patersons. The ceremony 
completed, she went to them, and felt relieved when 
the occasion was at an end and she could return to 
Edinburgh, while the young couple set out for Moffat, 
and the marriage party danced till midnight 

Three weeks later a wedding which concerned her 
still more nearly took place. All March had been full 
of outfitting expeditions, one of them to Dunfermline 
for household linen, and the day was fixed. It was 
April 30th, and the ceremony took place, Presbyterian 
Scottish fashion, in the drawing-room of Huntly 
Lodge, uncles, aunts, and cousins forming the bulk 
of its spectators ; indeed, the minister and Professor 
and Mrs Blackie were the only unrelated guests. 
Twenty-six sat down to breakfast at three o'clock, 
and the )roung pair left at five. 

** Mingled, indeed, have been my feelings this day, 
but I hope I am thankful for the many blessings left 
me." So she wrote that evening, altogether alone for 
the first time in her life 

In July she went to Newcastle and Darlington, and 
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then to Ayr, to visit Mr and Mrs Jack, where she 
and Agnes read ''Silas Marner" tc^ether, working, 
resting, and communing, as in the past year. She 
was absent about a month, and returned to Huntly 
Lodge on July 30th, Miss Nichol, her sister-in-law, 
with her. 

Her "open mind" is singularly illustrated by 
immediate appreciation of all that was new and 
beautiful in either literature or art It was about 
this time that the Arundel Society b^an its series 
of exquisite chromo - lithographs, which, during a 
generation, domesticated the rarest works of Italian, 
German, and Belgian masters amongst us. She 
joined the Society, and on August ist received a 
first instalment of its productions, which were hung 
in the drawing-room. 

The death of a niece took her back to Darlington 
for the third week in August, and then Mr and Mrs 
Jack paid her a long visit, leaving on September 18th, 
a day before the anniversary of her loss. 

Her entry for the 19th is characteristic. "Spent 
this day in perfect quiet, retracing the scenes of two 
years ago, and venturing to look a little beyond 
the veil in a degree of hope. ' In memoriam ' sweet 
as ever." 

She was in the south a third time this year for the 
greater part of November, the illness of Mr Beaumont 
at UfTord deciding her journey. On her way back she 
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paid her brother a long visit at North Lodge, Dar- 
lington, and the renewal of a myriad associations 
and friendships seems to have refreshed and com- 
forted her. Her very loneliness permitted more 
frequent flights from home to the old famih'ar fire- 
sides at Darlington, as well as to the new hearths 
of nephews and nieces already married, to every one 
of whom she was deeply attached. 

Miss Nichol came back to Huntly Lodge when 
she went home, and then John Nichol for a few 
days, her nephew, Beaumont Pease, who had lost his 
young wife in August, arriving also to spend the last 
week of the year and the first of 1862. Her thoughts 
were much occupied with his sorrow. ** The year now 
closed," she wrote, ''has brought important changes 
to our little family circle. Mercy has marked its 
course from month to month ; for poor Beaumont my 
heart has bled in kindred S3rmpathy ; a cloud rests on 
all things terrestrial for him and myself; may it in 
the end be exchanged for the eternal sunshine." 

The new year brought John Nichol a second time, 
his wife accompanying him, and for their sakes a 
little cheerful hospitality. On January 25th, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs Lushington, the latter Tennyson's 
sister Cecilia, Mr Tait, of Taifs Magazine^ Dr John 
Brown, the ''beloved physician," and Mr Duncan 
M'Laren dined at Huntly Lodge. This is the first 
time that we hear of Dr Brown as a guest, although 
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already calls from him were frequent The common 
love of dogs made a tie between these two, and the 
mingled strength and tenderness of Mrs Nichol's 
nature seem to have attracted the docton He be- 
came her medical attendant, but their intercourse 
and frequent correspondence were based on other 
than his official ministrations, and an enduring friend- 
ship grew into being between them, in which her 
steady faith in God our Father and in the guidance 
of His Spirit was of frequent avail to check the 
melancholy so apt to cloud his vision and to paralyse 
his hold upon the spiritual life. To her the exquisite 
humour in which he expressed his more general 
sociability was of less account than the great, wise, 
and humane nature upon whose surface it played, 
and it was from the depths of this that his spirit rose 
to seek understanding, and even counsel, from hers, 
for the gravity of mood to which she was all her life 
accustomed led her to disregard the gleam and seek 
to penetrate what lay beneath. She seems to have 
been one of the very few to whom Dr John Brown 
disclosed the secrets of those depths, the shadow 
that darkened them from time to time, the failure 
to apprehend the height and depth and length and 
breadth of God's fatherhood. Occupied with the 
weaknesses of men's bodies and minds, quick to 
commiserate, anguished at his own futility, gifted 
with the vision of men's inheritance of folly — ^that 
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fatal gift which poisons hope — the burden which 
experience and intuition laid upon his tender heart, 
was almost greater than he could bear; while she» 
who had looked on wretchedness from her childhood 
and was acquainted with oppression upon a scale 
beyond his ken, could account the daily problems 
as small things, and could trust the lai^er hope. 

"Nell" and "Ulysses" had been brought from 
Glasgow, and were important members of the house- 
hold. An old cat called " Ezekiel" had been " flitted" 
also, but died and was buried under an apple-tree 
in the garden of Huntly Lodge in the preceding 
summer. Ulysses was a daily companion, and went 
by 'bus where Mrs Nichol went His health was not 
quite satisfactory — from too much cream, perhaps— 
and calls on the vet were not infrequent 

The chief events of that spring were a visit from 
Jessie White Mario towards the end of March, and 
the news of John Nicholas appointment to the Chair 
of English Literature in Glasgow University on 
April i6th. This came on the morning of her 
departure for the south to make an extended round 
of visits in Newcastle, Darlington, and Middles- 
borough, and gave her great pleasure for the young 
people, not unmingled with pathetic remembrance 
for herself. 

Her tour included a niece's wedding at North 
Lodge ; this took place on May 1 5th, and by the end 
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of the month she was at home again in time for a 
long visit from the Professor-elect and his wife, during 
which there were frequent appearances of Dr John 
Brown at lunch, at tea, at dinner. Books were 
chosen from the large collection in her library 
and packed for transmission to Glasgow. She 
went herself to Glasgow on July 24th to help in 
choosing a house for the young couple, but did not 
stay all night Then followed a few weeks of soli- 
tude, during which she read a number of new books, 
biographies and history chiefly, and set much in order, 
setting aside furniture for Glasgow, Ififty-five boxes 
and packages in alL Mr William Beaumont, her 
brother and her sister were with her for part of 
October, and to this time belongs a letter from Dr 
John Brown. 

"October nth, 1862. 
" My dear Mrs Nichol, — ^Thanks for the ' Disserta- 
tion.' I had noticed the eyelids of Huntly Lodge 
open, and meant to have called before now. Tuesday 
the 2 1 St at six, will, as far as I know, suit me, and it 
will be a great pleasure to meet your brother and 
sister — I believe they deserve their name, Friends — 
but you know a doctor is never to be depended on ; 
I shall see you before then. I hope John and his 
almond-shaped-eyed wife are well, and he not over- 
doing himself and his subject I saw C yester- 
day — ^sincere, affectionate, intense, contracted, and 
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beyond all hope or fear of change. Poor Garibaldi 1 
I fear his days are numbered; he will go where he 
will be understood. — ^Yours, ever truly, 

{Signed) J. BROWN." 

The dinner-party came off duly and "Rab" was 
there, the M'Larens and a brace of professors with 
their wives, Mr Tait and Mr Gowans making up the 
requisite number of congenial spirits. About the 
middle of November poor Nell was very ilL Dr 
John Brown came to the rescue and Professor 
Gamgee was sent for, but sherry, hot baths, and other 
remedies were fruitless, and on the i8th "she bent 
down her beautiful head and expired." It was then 
that the ''dogs' cemetery" was inaugurated in the 
garden, and although another St Bernard soon filled 
NelFs vacant place, she was never forgotten. It was 
just about this time that Mrs Nichol began to take a 
practical part in the work for preventing cruelty to 
animals. It was no new work to her, for her brother 
was an active member of the Society, and it was in 
true harmony with some of her deepest convictions, 
but her friendship with Dr John Brown, a kindred 
spirit in this field of beneficence, transmuted into 
action what had hitherto been passive feeling. Edin- 
burgh had its branch of the Society, which she joined, 
and which at that time was eng^ed in establishing 
a "Refuge" for dogs, the Lord Provost, Professor 
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Gamgee, and Mr William Chambers acting as its 
chief promoters. Once engaged on this matter she 
brought her old experience to bear upon it, and wrote 
letters to the newspapers calling attention to the 
sufTerings of n^lected dc^. 

Early in the new year she paid Professor and Mrs 
John Nichol a visit in their Glasgow home, and had 
the joy of welcoming their first-bom child, a boy to 
whom the name held in such reverent memory was 
given. To baby John Pringle Nichol her heart went 
out from the very first 

An entry during her stay, and made on January 
8th records : " All doing well. I had a walk along 
the Western Road in the morning to get a policeman 
to come and look after the cruelty perpetrated on the 
poor horses in dragging stones to the buildings along 
this road." 

When her anxieties were fully set at rest and the 
young mother was able to go about, Mrs Nichol was 
called for by Mr Jack and taken to Ayr^ where he 
and Agnes still resided, and when her stay there was 
completed, she returned to Glasgow for a few days. 
By February 9th, she was at home again. A bust of 
her husband was executed this year by Mr Brodie, 
and shown at the Academy's Exhibition in February. 
Dr John Brown accompanied her to see it, and 
both were most favourably impressed by the likeness. 
A pedestal of rosso antico marble was ordered, 
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and when the Exhibition was over, the bust was 
transferred to Huntly Lodge. 

Many visits were paid and returned in summer, and 
the autumn was distinguished by a meeting of the 
Social Science Congress in Edinburgh, at which Lord 
Brougham presided, and where destitution in the 
Highlands and dwelling-houses for the poor were 
discussed, as well as the Industrial School in which 
Mrs Nichol was personally interested. Towards the 
end of the year George Thompson stayed at Huntly 
Lodge for a few days ; he was lecturing for the Anti- 
Slavery Society, of whose committee in Edinburgh 
she was a member. Her entry for December 15th 
reminds us of her young days. " Miss Mitchell and I 
walked to the Anti-Slavery Meeting vid High Street, 
calling on William Chambers. George Thompson 
made a beautiful speech at the meeting, Mr Fyfe in 
the chair. We afterwards went to the meeting of the 
original Ragged School, the Duke of Argyle in the 
chair. Norman M'Leod made a Ifine address." 

The old year was dismissed and the new welcomed 
at her son's home in Glasgow, where a baby girl 
arrived on January 3rd, "to our great rejoicing.** 
Much reading was got in during this visit, Jean 
Ingelow's poems, Robert Browning's, Jean Paul 
Richter, a diversion from the grave biographies and 
histories at Huntly Lodge, although these had been 
tempered with Kingsleys "Water Babies." But 
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there was time in the sick-room, where Mrs Nichol 
did much 'of the watching, for their rejoicing gave 
place to great anxiety for the mother prolonged to 
February, when, happily, Mrs John Nichol was con- 
valescent After a visit to Darlington and Newcastle^ 
Mrs Nichol herself fell seriously unwelL She was 
constrained to send for Dr John Brown who attended 
her daily throughout the illness, one of prostration 
after feverish attacks. Not till May 14th could she 
leave her room, and then for only an hour. Indeed, 
her recovery was very slow. Miss Nichol was with 
her and looked after household matters, amongst 
them the somewhat inopportune alterations in Huntly 
Lodge, which had been bought recently and was in 
the hands of workmen, a wing being taken down and 
more amply rebuilt. It was June before she could 
leave the house, and one of her first drives was to 
the dogs' "Refuge" across the Dean Bridge, for 
the report on which she made out a list of sub- 
scribers. 

A great interest of that whole summer was the 
detailed account of his travels in India, sent home 
in the form of journals by her nephew Beaumont 
Pease, and we find the entry " reading B.'s Journal," 
constantly repeated. Of other reading there were 
"Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinions," "Little 
Fadette," recommended by Mazzini's preface, " Pres- 
cotfs Life," Barker's "Pamphlet on Italy," and 
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Newman's " Apologia'^ In August, her uncle William 
Beaumont came to stay with her, and together they 
made an excursion to Peebles, Innerleithen, and St 
Mary's Loch. At the last place they were met by 
John and Jane Nichol from Moffat, and the daughters 
of Sheriff Bell, Bessie and Mary Joseph. All dined 
tc^ether at the classic cottage between the lochs, 
and then drove past the Grey Mare's Tail and the 
Ettrick Hills to Moffat, where they were joined by 
Professor Dicey and where they spent two days, 
going thence to Lanark for a sight of the Falls of 
Clyde and then home. 

With Miss Nichol, she made a charming tour of 
the Perthshire highlands, winding up with a visit to 
Aberdeen, and this occupied three weeks of October. 
When they returned, it was to hear the sad news 
that Mr Wigham had passed away. " Drove across," 
she wrote on the 28th, ''to see the dear bereaved 
ones, and all that remains of him who is gone." 
Several of the mourners were invited to Huntly 
Lodge, and the entry of November ist runs : '' The 
funeral of our late loved friend John Wigham. 
Cousin Joseph Pease and Charles called before we set 
out Met at the house at i\\^ followed the remains 
to their resting-place, meeting afterwards. Drove 
home, found Levi Coffin arrived. Cousin Joseph and 
Charles Pease joined us at dinner at four. Dr John 
Brown called after. We went to E. Wigham's to tea. 
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a religious opportunity afterwards. Levi Coffin re- 
turned with us to Lodge." 

The situation in America was now one of absorb- 
ing interest, and we often find the entry, "reading 
news from America." Rebellion had broken out in 
the slave States, which elected their own President, 
and sought to throw off the authority of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Lincoln called on the North 
to arm in defence of its liberty, and the States 
answered nobly to his call. We know now that 
Abolition was the very kernel of the situation, and 
the Abolitionists were foremost in the field. When 
the outcome of the war was restoration of the Union, 
it was coupled with the inevitable liberation of the 
slaves. The mighty deliverance was accomplished, 
and as the bells rang to proclaim it, Whittier wrote : 

*' Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! On morning's wing 

Send the song of praise abroad 1 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns 

Who alone is Lord and God ! " 

And then, on April 26th, 1865, came the news of 
Lincoln's assassination, and the whole of this country 
throbbed with sympathetic horror. On the 28th Mrs 
Nichol wrote to the Scotsman urging that a pubh'c 
*' Indignation Meeting " be called in Edinburgh. The 
suggestion bore rapid fruit The meeting was 
appointed for May 3rd, and the Anti-Slavery Com* 
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mittee requested her to frame its chief resolution, and 
to draw up a letter to Mrs Lincoln. On the 4th she 
entered : " Went to A.-S. Committee, where a minute 
was passed and ordered to be sent to America on 
the death of Abraham Lincoln ; also a letter to 
Mrs Lincoln to be sent to her. Thence to Scotsman's 
office and home. Copied letter to be sent to Mrs 
Lincoln " ; and next day : " Wrote note to Mrs 
Lincoln, enclosing ours from the Society." 

One result of the Abolition was that William Lloyd 
Garrison's was recognised at last to have been the 
voice that had most clearly and persistently called 
aloud for redemption from bondage. Men, thankful 
for the wiping out of the blot, turned to him with 
something of homage in their attitude. He and his 
children were placed above anxiety, and honours 
were showered upon him wherever he went His 
newspaper, The Liberator^ was no longer needed, 
and Mrs NichoPs files from its earliest issue were 
carefully set in order and reserved for bequest to the 
British Museum. 

A very pleasant visit to London, with her uncle 
William Beaumont, occupied the last week of May 
and nearly all June. On May 30th she spent "a 
delightfiil hour" with Mazzini, who was known as 
''Ernesti" in London at that time. Otherwise, 
meetings about " cruelty to animals," " temperance," 
" freedmen's aid," indicate the tenor of her interests. 
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She was at home all June, and in July we find her 
busy writing letters of introduction for Professor 
John Nichol, who meditated a vacation tour in the 
States, as well as to several newspapers on ''the 
subject of shutting out cats to starve in the streets." 

An almost daily hospitality was a special feature 
of her home-life, into whose details we cannot enter. 
The guest-rooms were rarely vacant, and apparently 
meals were so contrived that the unexpected might 
share their abundance. It was generally when John 
and Jane Nichol were with her that dinner-parties 
on more conventional lines were given, and evening- 
parties of any magnitude were rare. But about 
those years Miss Murray was a favourite reader 
of Shakespeare in Edinburgh, and Mrs Nichol gave 
way to the prevailing taste so far as to issue invita- 
tions for a large assembly at Huntly Lodge on 
February 8th, 1866, to hear her read Henry VIII. 
The list of guests is preserved, and its names recall 
the event to the writer of this volume, who was 
present, and who remembers sitting beside Miss 
Murray in her comer commanding the drawing-room. 
The hostess, elderly now, and dressed in black silk 
with a chemisette of white net, and a white net- 
bordered cap upon her head, tied under the chin 
with silk ribbons, moved about amongst us all, a 
gentle smile of welcome on her lips and kindly 
courtesy in every movement; a little anxious, too. 
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although that was needless, for the guests were a 
representative party, professors, artists, lawyers, 
authors, all well known to each other, and all with 
a praiseworthy faculty for talking which made the 
room resound, when the reader's sweet voice rested. 
Massons, Blackies, Birds, Fergusons, Peats, Gowans, 
Nichols, Mores, Hamiltons, Dunlops — ^they sound the 
roll-call of a bygone Edinburgh. 

In March an event of more intimate importance 
occurred. This was the appointment of Mr William 
Jack to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in Owen's 
College, Manchester. Mrs' Nichol was at Ayr when 
the telegram arrived, and with Agnes they awaited 
the result of his candidature in considerable suspense. 
On March 23rd the happy news reached them, and 
next day they had the satisfaction of hearing all 
particulars from the Professor-elect 

April passed sadly ; Miss Nichol, her sister-in-law, 
who had spent so much time with her and was then 
at Huntly Lodge, had a paralytic seizure on the 8th, 
and passed away on the 15th, while on the 23rd her 
brother, James Davidson, was similarly seized and 
died three days later. ' These two bereavements seem 
to have accentuated the loneliness of her life, and to 
have inaugurated that isolation of the old, who, 
however revivified by the young, however tenderly 
anxious to get upon their plane of experience, can 
never quite return thither, but must observe them 

R 
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rather than observe with them, and must always be 
conscious of their happy unwisdom, daring neither 
to warn them nor to come between the eager souls 
and their destiny. For each generation has a new 
destiny to achieve, with conditions unknown to the 
last, and it needs trust and protection from the old, 
not their wisdom, which served their time, but has 00 
immortality of value. 

Six weeks at Newcastle and Darlington followed, 
and she returned in time to hear an interesting state- 
ment from a preaching " Friend," an American sent 
from the States to let people in this country know 
something of the true aspect of the recent war. One 
remarkable statistic he gave — ^that in North Carolina 
alone, 8500 persons had joined the Society of Friends 
since the war, while of the negroes he spoke in a most 
hopeful strain. 

The most interesting event of the following year 
was William Lloyd Garrison's visit He came to 
England with George Thompson, and in July to 
Scotland, spending a week " with his dear and faith- 
ful friend " at Huntly Lodge, and, during this time, 
receiving the freedom of the City of Edinburgh on 
July 1 8th, and addressing several meetings of mem- 
bers of anti-slaveiy societies. She herself invited 
about forty friends for the evening of the 1 5th, when 
Mr Garrison gave an address upon the situation in 
America. Professor John Nichol and hi3 wife were 
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there to meet the party, which consisted of Mr Garri- 
son, his son Francis, and his daughter, and when they 
left on the evening of the i8th for Glasgow, it was as 
guests of the young Professor's. 

Her niece, Miss Annie Pease, spent most of the 
summer with her, and autumn brought her brother 
and sister for some weeks. But towards the end of 
the year she was alone, and suffering from neuralgic 
pain so severely that Dr John Brown was in daily 
attendance. The New Year came in while she was 
confined to her room, and it was not till the end of 
January that her ordinary hours and habits could be 
resumed. But before that an interesting entry occurs 
in her journal. It is dated January i8th : "A letter 
from John M'Adam to Miss Dick Lauder says, 'I 
was much disappointed when youi^ Garibaldi was 
in Edinburgh that he could not, as he endeavoured, 
see our highly respected Mrs Nichol, because he was 
prepared to give his brave father^s respects to the 
widow of one who gave courage and tone to our early 
endeavours for Italy, and whose hearth was a home 
to many of the unfortunate great' This is disap- 
pointing. I should like to have seen the son of the 
great man — nor can I account for it. I remember 
seeing in one of the papers that Menotti Garibaldi 
was charged with a message from his father to the 
widow of an eminent scientific man, who was a firm 
friend of the Italian cause." 
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In summer there was a second prolonged attack of 
the same character, and her recovery was followed by 
a lengthy absence from home, including a number of 
visits, and a refreshing stay at Gilsland, where her 
uncle, William Beaumont, was with her. Dr John 
Brown had written before she went thither from 
Darlington : *^ I think I have liked almost every one 
of your people, certainly all yours by blood, j^ur 
brother, perhaps, the most of all, such a deep, real, 
tender, silent nature. I hope you will enjoy Gilsland ; 
it has been a thirty years' dream of mine to go there 
and be happy, it must remain a dreantL The 15th 
(chapter of St Luke's gospel) is certainly one of the 
most wonderful of His records. How can any heart 
resist such wonderful love and compassion ? I read 
it the morning I got your letter and it very nearly 
moved me, and it is so profoundly true. I shall arise 
and go to my Father, and he arose — and the one thing 
he said. Father, I have sinned — ^that is all, that is 
enough. Oh, if I could but say it in sincerity and 
humility, with my entire heart and will. ... I do 
hope you will enjoy Gilsland and come back with a 
painless, hearty, able body. — Your ever afTectionate, 

J.B." 

And a few days later came another note from him : 
'' That is a wonderful chapter the i8th of St Luke, 
and if I could honestly and from my centre say God 
be merciful to me a sinner, the whole world, all exist- 
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ence would be changed, and I would be as happy as 
I now am the reverse. What I need is a true sense 
of my own state, and a true desire for pardon and 
salvation. ... I tried to get more light and comfort 
from R. Hutton's tract on the Incarnation, but in 
vain — ^the truth being that I want will more than 
light, a true pervading practical desire to be and do 
good. George looked in on me to-day with Ulysses, 
and both were in guid cheer. To-day is the Grey- 
friars case in the Presb3^ery, and by this time it is 
likely settled. I hope there is no doubt of its being 
Mr Wallace. George is queer and shrewd, and I 
don't wonder your treasuring him for himselfs sake 
as well as for other things. He was speaking about 
this same church business so shrewdly and humour- 
ously. You have good domestics. — Yours ever 
affectionately, J. B." 

George was a servant brought from the Observa- 
tory, and Christina, a valued attendant, had come 
with her from Darlington on her marriage. Both are 
constantly mentioned in the journals, and their health 
and concerns are noted as of importance to their 
mistress, to whom they were much attached. 

She returned home from Gilsland on October 23rd, 
in better health and ready to prosecute the winter^s 
business with all her former energy. 



Chapter XIV 

The Burdens of Others 

That business was, as ever, warfare with the powers 
of this world. For a devoted non-resistant Mrs Nichol 
was one of the stoutest fighters ever engaged in con- 
flict with " spiritual wickedness in high places." From 
the time of her mother's death she had made the per- 
sonal visiting of the poor an integral part of her 
scheme of life. She gives neither names nor circum- 
stances, but the words "visited a poor family" occur 
constantly in her journals. She had, years earlier, 
given away her whole anti-slavery library, 350 volumes 
and pamphlets, to the Cornell University in America, 
at the suggestion of her friend Mr R. D. Webb, and 
now she gave to the Library of the Veterinary Col- 
lege in Edinburgh a number of books and pamphlets 
upon animals and their treatment. Already the file 
of Liberators from their first to last issue, well 
bound, had been presented to the Library of the 
British Museum. During the winter of 1869 she 
was occupied with choosing design, granite, and site 
for a drinking-fountain, which was completed and 

set up in Merchiston in the summer. There was 
969 
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a good deal of trouble to be encountered before 
her long-cherished wish could be accomplished, to 
provide a drinking-fountain, first for animals — ^horses, 
cattle, and dogs — and then for men, women, and 
children, for whom a chained cup was provided. She 
insisted upon the priority of claim held by animals, 
for whom so little provision had been made. The 
design was Mr Macpherson's, and the fountain was 
placed, her best memorial, just where four highroads 
meet, and where the traffic is dense. Dr John Brown 
was as keenly interested as she herself, and because 
Mr William Beaumont's illness called her to New- 
castle at the time of its installation, his letter on the 
subject gives us the contemporary news. It is dated 
August 12, 1869. 

"My dear Friend, — I fear your dear uncle is not 
better, and is likely to be near his eternal home. 
Oh I to be like him, getting to the close of a long 
well-spent beneficent, happy and happy-making life 
— ^but there is only one way to that — and that is by 
living as he did. . . . We, that is George, your house- 
hold, and myself, are in much excitement about the 
Fountain, the trough of which I have just seen set in 
its place, and the whole will be finished perhaps to- 
morrow, and certainly on Saturday ; it is really going 
to be everything you would desire, most beautiful 
stone and workmanship, substantial, and handsome, 
like a lady of the Society of Friends in grey silk. I 
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wish you could be here to ' hansel ' it by taking the 
first drink. I like it quite, and am glad to see the 
' E. P. N.' and the year — it is making quite a sensa- 
tion at the comer, and when fairly up and the lamp 
finished will be really beautiful as well as useful 
Many a draught will it give long after its giver is with 
the majority, and you will know that you continue to 
be a blessing to man and beast. The granite is of 
a beautiful grain and tint Geoi^e is particularly 
pleased, and is going back and forward all day. 
' It '11 be substantial and bonnie ' is his verdict. He 
was greatly delighted at making out the monogram. 
I am sure you will like it, and feel yourself fully re- 
warded when you see it enjoyed and in full course — 
for all the worry, time, and money it has cost )^u. — 
With much regard, yours ever truly, J. BROWN." 

Before the summons to Newcastle she had spent 
the second half of May with Mr William Beaumont 
at the Lakes, where they made Borrowdale their 
centre, visiting every point of interest attainable, and 
halting at Darlington for three weeks before going 
home. There, amongst many summer visitors, Mrs 
Moore and Miss Estlin spent the second week of 
July. 

Mrs Moore's acquaintance with Mrs Nichol began 
in days long antecedent to this visit She was one of 
a little band who undertook to find subscribers in Ire- 
land for The British India Advocate. " Three or four 
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years later, when I lived near Manchester," writes Mrs 
Moore, ** I first saw my correspondent. It was in 1847, 
when Emerson came over to lecture in this country. 
He gave his opening lecture at the Athenaeum there. 
Miss Pease was staying at Ben Rhydding, in York- 
shire, at the time, and she, with Dr M'Leod and 
other friends, amongst them, I think, the father of 
W. E. Forster, an anti-slavery ally of hers, came over 
to hear him. The next time I saw our friend she 
was Dr Nichol's wife, and accompanied him to Man- 
chester, where he gave a course of lectures on astro- 
nomy. They were the guests of Dr and Mrs Morell 
at Bowdon, where I met them. She looked radiant 
in the bliss of her happy married life, and one spirit 
seemed to animate them. I next saw my dear friend 
at Huntly Lodge, and paid her the first of a series of 
visits that were continued for many years, and were 
among the joys of my life." 

Mrs Moore allows us to use her journal with respect 
to these visits, and its jottings give us a picture of the 
daily life at Huntly Lodge, whose graphic details 
help us to realise its course. 

" After a tour of twelve days in the west of Scot- 
land, my friend Miss Estlin and I arrived at Edin- 
bui^h to fulfil our engagement to Mrs E. P. Nichol. 
We had a most hospitable welcome from our hostess, 
in her beautifully situated house in the midst of a gay 
garden and overshadowing trees. 
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"July 9th. — We assembled to the sound of the 
gong at 8.30. Mrs Nichol read a chapter from the 
Gospels, a brief reflection from another book, and 
then a hymn, the whole household being present 
After breakfast her letters and newspaper claimed 
her attention. Repl)dng to such of the former as 
needed immediate answers was habitually her first 
work every morning. Our charming hostess took us 
a long drive to Hawthomden. She was well up in 
all the traditions of the place, and the historical asso- 
ciations seemed to her quite as real as the aesthetic 
value. 

'* July ID. — Our drive this morning was through the 
stately streets of Edinburgh, then to the Antiquarian 
Museum. No point of history or tradition was missed 
by our guide, who seemed to identify herself with 
Scotland as if it were her native land. After dinner 
we had some interesting conversation. Mrs Nichol 
spoke with sympathy of Garrison's heterodox views 
and his truly Christian spirit, of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and of similar themes. She is 
remarkably bright, and her views are very liberal 
and outspoken, though modest in expression. She 
is as earnest as a girl, with a kind of virginal purity 
about her, and a delightful twinkle now and then 
in her sweet, serene eyts. She dwelt with good- 
natured humour on the inconsistencies and Quakerly 
conventionalities amongst Friends at the time of 
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her marriage out of the Society. Then she spoke 
of the divisions among the Abolitionists, and 
avowed herself a Ganisonian of the most liberal 
type. 

"Sunday, July nth. — I went with Mrs Nichol to 
the Greyfriars Church. Dr Wallace preached on 
religious duties and employments. ' Is any man sad, 
let him pray; is any merry, let him sing psalms.' 
(Mrs Nichol liked Dr Wallace's preaching very much, 
and continued to attend till he resigned.) She took 
me to see the Martyrs' Monument to the Covenanters 
who were imprisoned in this churchyard. We walked 
home across the Meadows, and she recalled that we 
were treading the ground so often paced by Jeffrey, 
Dugald Stewart, Brougham, and their compeers, in 
days gone by. In the evening Mrs Nichol read us a 
sermon by Mr Maclaren of Manchester, the maids 
and George being present 

"July i3tlL — Farewell to this sweet home of our 
friend." 

Early in August came the summons to Newcastle, 
where she stayed with her uncle, William Beaumont, 
till September 6th. He was ill and confined to his 
room, and although able to talk to her and anxious 
for her company, it was evident to her that the 
end could not be far off. It was, however, not till 
November 9th that it came, and on the nth she 
returned to Newcastle for the funeral of the beloved 
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uncle, whose consideration had so often relieved her, 
when the burden of her own sorrows seemed too 
great to bear. I^e died in the radiant faith that *' all 
his indifference and all his sins had been foigiven.'' 
Between the two visits she was interested in Miss 
Burdett Coutts' stay in Edinburgh, and was one of 
those whom that benevolent lady wished to know. 
On October 22nd she '' went to take tea by invitation 
with Miss Burdett Coutts at the Balmoral ; a party 
of thirty or upwards, including Lord Harrowby, to 
whom I was specially introduced; he conversed on 
anti-cruelty subjects for some time with me. A very 
pleasant evening; a good deal of talk with Miss 
Coutts." 

Those were the days when Miss Garrett's example 
inspired a little group of pioneers to storm the 
strongholds monopolised by men, and courageously 
to make their arduous attempt in the very midst of an 
able, prejudiced, and most unchivalrous crew of foes 
to their gallant undertaking. The stru^le of Miss 
Jex Blake, Miss Pechey, and their comrades is history 
now, and from our point of vantage it is difficult to 
realise with what persistent hostility both professors 
and students of medicine in Edinburgh opposed, in- 
sulted, and persecuted them. ''Beasts in Ephesus," 
Professor Blackie called their opponents, and truly 
the term was well applied. But the brave ladies 
triumphed in the end, and what they endured and 
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achieved threw open the medical profession to hun- 
dreds of energetic women, who have amply vindicated 
their confidence in the sex. In all phases of this 
struggle Mrs Nichol took a deep and most helpful 
interest She was a member of the committee in 
Edinburgh, whose best citizens rallied round the 
ladles. She attended every meeting j^n their behalf, 
and we find their names again and again on the lists 
of her hospitalities. She was, of course, a member 
of the Women's Suffrage Committee, oi^anised by 
her neighbour and friend, Mrs Duncan McLaren, and 
helped to promote its aims in Scotland. It is worthy 
of note that although from the date of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention this work has been zealously and 
loyally pushed forward, it has not yet achieved its 
main object ; but to its endeavours may, in the first 
place, be traced all the successes which women have 
gained in other fields — ^in higher education, in the 
professions, in careers of all kinds. Whilst refused 
the franchise, its claimants have secured whatever lay 
on lines where the resistance was feebler, and it will 
soon make administrators ridiculous to refuse them 
what is theirs by every right of good proof and value 
to the State. 

We find Mrs Nichol in frequent communication 
during these months with Miss Bird, the famous 
traveller, and her sister Miss Henrietta Bird, about 
" gutter children," for whom efforts were afloat The 
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Ladies' Educational Association and the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts also claimed her constant 
help, and she was officially connected with all their 
Edinburgh committees. She was on the committee 
of the Clothing of the Poor Association as well, and it 
may be safely asserted that during the earlier months 
of 1870 scarcely a day passed on which her presence 
was not claimed by one or other of these associations. 
To them all she brought her g^eat natural gifts as well 
as the exceptional training which they had received, 
so that by this time she was a recc^nised authority 
in Edinburgh on all questions of procedure and exe- 
cutive in their working. The repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts was a matter on which she was very 
specially urgent, and we find her time fully occupied 
with clerical work on its behalf, letters, appeals, 
pamphlets, as in Anti- Slavery times. ''Writing 
all day on the subject" is a constant entry in her 
journals. 

She broke through her accustomed reticence and 
frequently spoke at the meetings called by this asso- 
ciation, although always with great trepidation. This 
pressure of business kept her at home till August 6th, 
when she went for a few days to Glasgow, where Pro- 
fessor and Mrs Jack were living, and where together 
they read and deplored the awful carnage of the 
Franco-Prussian War, in full and hideous progress at 
that time. 
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Then she went home to receive her brother, his 
wife and daughter, for a visit on August 17th, and 
on September 6th, she joined them in a tour in the 
Highlands which lasted a week, and after which she 
accompanied them on their homeward way as far as 
Newcastle, where she stayed for the meetings of the 
Social Science Congress. 

** September 22. — Was kindly received by Ann 
Foster ; dinner at 5. Eliza Wigham joined us 
at it, and she, the Fosters and I went soon after 
8 to a soir6e in the Central Exchange Rooms. 
Met many whom I knew, Mrs Pennington, Miss 
Wolstenholme, Mr Steinthal, the M'Larens, and last 
and most interesting, Dr John Bowring, to whom I 
introduced myself, telling him of my being at his 
house at breakfast with the American del^ates in 
1840; he received me most kindly, shook hands 
warmly. I said honestly I did not think him a bit 
aged since I saw him last; he held up his finger and 
said, ' It is not becoming to tell fibs at your age,' and 
after a little more joking said at parting, ' Well, my 
rule is to pass happily through life and to be ready 
for death.'" 

A great public meeting was held upon " the sub- 
ject" on the evening of the 27th, at which Mrs 
Josephine Butler and Mr Stuart were the chief 
speakers, and the next day, after a committee meet- 
ing where Mrs Butler, Miss Estlin, Mrs M'Laren, 
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Mrs Blackburn and others did business tc^etfaer, 
she went home so worn out, that Dr John Brown, 
who called that evening, ordered her straight to bed, 
where she stayed for a fortnight, after which she 
nursed her valued old attendant Christina through 
an illness. 

Less reading was done during these busy years, 
and the list includes fewer serious books than usual. 
"Romola," "Guy Mannering," "Robert Falconer," 
" Ethics of the Dust," and " Galileo's Life " are those 
recorded. 

When 1 87 1 began, the pressure of committee work 
began with it, and some of the memorable meetings 
in connection with the lady medical students occurred 
in January of that year. Thus, for the i6th we find 
the following entry: •'Went to second meeting of 
subscribers to Infirmary at 2. I had to go on the 
platform with some of the students and a few other 
ladies; uproarious meeting, not over till near 6 
o'clock ; went against the ladies ; got through speech 
better than I expected.'' 

A good deal of illness depressed her activity later, 
and Miss Annie Pease spent most of the summer at 
Huntly Lodge. She did not leave home all the year, 
but Dr Brown ordered a drive every day when it was 
possible, and as her uncle William Beaumont's carri- 
age had been bequeathed to her, she used it almost 
daily, as much for the convenience of her friends as 
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for her own. On December 14th we find the lines 

entered : 

" Day by day, O Jesus, nearer 
Shew that bliss to me and dearer, 

Till my latest hour I see, — 
Then my weary striving ended 
May my spirit be attended 

By bright angels home to Thee." 

The year 1872 began with the turn of the tide in 
favour of the lady students. 

"January ist — Dr J. Brown lunched and went 
with me to the annual meeting of subscribers to the 
Infirmary at one — ended in the triumph of our side 
regarding the lady doctors. Over at 3^ ; home soon 
after 4 ; call again from Dr J. B. to see how I was 
after the exertion." 

Other meetings endorsed this, all of which she 
attended, though far from well. It was in the March 
of this year that she got the news of Mazzini's death 
at Pisa, upon which she wrote to their mutual friend 
Madame Venturi. This, as well as the very sudden 
death of her friend and fellow-worker Miss Dick 
Lauder, and the passing away of a beloved nephew 
saddened the spring for her, and its months were 
spent more quietly than usual, seeing her more in- 
timate friends Mrs Blackie, Mrs M'Laren, Dr John 
Brown, Miss Sands, and Mrs Lizars almost daily, but 
receiving few other guests except the two professors 

and their wives from Glasgow. By May she was 

S 
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well enough to go to Holytown, Auchenraith and 
Bothwell Castle, winding up with a visit to Mrs John 
Nichol in Glasgow. 

Her old friend Mr W. E. Forster's Education Bill 
was naturally of especial interest to her, and when its 
working reached Scotland and the first School Board 
had to be elected for Edinburgh, she was chosen as one 
of its members, and threw herself with characteristic 
energy into the new duties during the spring of 1873. 

This year brought sorrows with its summer and 
autumn. First her nephew Beaumont Pease died in 
July ; then her sister-in-law's health, broken with 
grief, gave cause for great anxiety ; and then on 
November 12th her brother, John Beaumont Pease, 
passed away after a prolonged attack of fainting. 
Dr John Brown would not allow her to leave home 
till the 14th, but on that day she and Christina left 
for Darlington, and she stayed at North Lodge till 
the end of the year. The funeral was on November 
1 8th, a quiet Quaker funeral, where Friends spoke and 
prayed, and then gathered together in the evening to 
read memoranda of the life and character of him 
whom they mourned, *'The sad, solemn, touching 
occasion is over," Mrs Nichol wrote that night, " and 
now we shall begin to realise the blank made in our 
circle ; life can never be the same to some of us," 

Her husband's friend Henry Glassford Bell died 
on January 7th ; and again she mourned with John 
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Nichol and his wife the loss of their genial and large- 
hearted father. Jane Nichol had become very dear 
to her, and the trio of children, growing out of infancy 
into entertaining intelligence, had found their way 
into her large heart, bereft of so much, but always 
fresh and strong to love. Sometimes the young 
people came to stay with her, in charge of their 
nurse, and went out walks with "O. G." as they 
called her, for old grandmamma. They scampered 
with Keeper, the new dog, and learned to respect 
the infirmities of Ulysses, who regulated the day's 
doings and took his mistress out for a turn every 
morning. He was painted for the Scottish Academy's 
Exhibition this winter, and Dr John Brown took the 
picture to the " Hanging Committee," but the stress 
of sitting proved too much for him and he gave signs 
of approaching break-up. 

Mrs Nichol herself was far from well in February 
and March, and her doctor kept her in bed for some 
weeks. The first indications of a slowly increasing 
calamity seem to belong to this time. One eye 
became occasionally clouded and occasionally painful, 
but the trouble was as yet slight and intermittent 
As she recovered Ulysses grew feebler, and at last on 
March 31st the faithful companion died quietly in his 
chair beside her. On the following day he was nailed 
down into a box and buried by George, Christina 
and their mistress in the garden, a tiny headstone 
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being afterwards erected on which the tribute was 
engraved : '' Here lies my dear little pet companion 
and friend, Ulysses, aged 17 years. Much loved for 
his own and my husband's sake. E. P. N." 

Keeper was a beautiful St Bernard from Darling- 
ton, sent to tak^ Nell's place, and the same artist 
who painted Ulysses took his portrait for the Royal 
Scottish Academy's Exhibition. The picture was 
sold on the opening day for ;£'200. That of the little 
terrier was hung over the parlour mantelpiece in 
Huntly Lodge. When the headstone was put up on 
April 13th, the three grandchildren were with her. 
George said as they all stood over the grave: "I 
often think that we shall have our pets with us in the 
next world." " I sometimes think so too," wrote 
Mrs Nichol in the day's record. 

Her work for the School Board included constant 
visits to the Gorgie and Coltbridge Schools, and she 
was besides one of the managers of the United 
Industrial School, and in these labours she came into 
close association with Miss Louisa and Miss Flora 
Stevenson, Miss Hill Burton, and those gentlemen 
who were her colleagues on the first school boards. 
The other committees and societies went on without 
intermission, but she was not able to take so unre- 
mitting a share of their executive as in the foregoing 
years. A series of notes remains to testify to the 
diligence and conscientiousness of her attendance at 
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the schools put under her care from 1873 ^^ ^^^^ 
inclusive. She used her influence too to impress 
upon members of the School Board the desirability 
of teaching children to be gentle towards animals ; 
and when, in June 1874, a conference of lady 
members of School Boards was held in London, which 
she was unable to attend, she wrote a letter for its 
consideration on the subject of the ** Humane Treat- 
ment of Animals as a Branch of Education." 

Mrs Moore's second visit occupied a fortnight of 
July and August that year, and her journal introduces 
us to a detailed inspection of its occurrences. 

** July 24th. — We had a pleasant talk with dear Mrs 
Nichol in the afternoon. 

"July 2Sth.— Went with Mrs Nichol to the Exami- 
nation and Prize-giving at the High School. . . . Mrs 
NichoPs evening reading to her family as usual — the 
Bible, a brief exposition and a hyma 

"July 26th. — Mrs Nichol and I drove to Bonaly 
Tower to visit our friends Dr and Mrs Hodgson. 

" Sunday, July 27th. — Mrs Nichol and I went to 
Greyfriars Church. Dr Wallace spoke on the 
existence of an overruling Power and Providence, a 
Divine Will swaying all things. Mind plus matter, 
not matter evolving mind. 

"July 28th.— Mrs N. had a visit from the Rev. 
W. Fisk of Boston, an old Abolitionist, with a letter 
of introduction from Mr Garrison. We had a long 
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conversation on the early Abolitionists, a subject of 
unfailing interest to our hostess, who is in full 
S3mipathy with them. She is deeply attached to Mr 
Garrison and his family, and was not less so to 
Wendell and Mrs Phillips, H. C. Wright and others^ 
and still corresponds with those who are left 

**July 29th. — ^We went to the Prize-giving at 
Merchiston Castle School. Dr John Brown called. 
Afterwards she gave me an instance of his kind 
thoughtfulness. She was seriously ill and a consulta- 
tion of physicians took place at her bedside. The 

celebrated specialist, Dr , took a very desponding 

view of the case and pronounced it almost hopeless. 
The doctors withdrew, but presently Dr John Brown 
returned to her room and whispered emphatically his 
firm belief that she would recover and be all right 
again. Mrs Nichol added with a twinkle, 'a few 
months later I met the specialist at a dinner-party, 
and I felt quite shy, almost ashamed to be alive in 
his presence.' 

" July 30th. — Mrs Nichol and I went a drive to<lay 
over the Braid Hills to Portobella We walked out 
on the pier and Mrs N. made particular inquiries 
about the treatment of the donkeys. We drove back 
by Duddingston Loch and Church, and then by the 
Queen's Drive and through the gate (near which at a 
later date, Mrs Nichol erected a fountain). 

''July 31. — Mrs Nichol and I went to the Lancastrian 
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School of 600 children, boys and girls. They were 
questioned in scripture, arithmetic, geography, house- 
hold economy, etc. We enjoyed it all very much 
and Mrs Nichol entered into the spirit of it heartily, 
as she always does on such occasions. Another 
day we drove to some of the Board Schools, with a 
supply of the Animals Friend and The Zoophilist^ 
of which papers she took in several copies for distri- 
bution when she was a member of the Merchiston 
School Board. 

"Sunday, August 3rd. — Mrs N. went to the 
Friends' Meeting. In the evening we read * The Two 
Theisms' by Professor Newman. Mrs Nichol showed 
us the illustrations of Dr Nichol's 'Architecture of 
the Heavens ' by David and W. B. Scott, and then 
read a sermon to the assembled family. 

"August Sth. — Left dear Huntly Lodge; Mrs Nichol 
was quite pleased with a copy of ' Thomas k Kempis ' 
which I gave her, and not less with the large edition 
of the Martineau Hymn Book, which I chose to suit 
her failing sight Hers is a comprehensive faith." 

Early in 1875 she entered upon the crusade against 
vivisection, of which in Scotland she was one of the 
recc^nised leaders, and which perhaps more than any 
"cause" of her later years roused her indignant 
advocacy and untiring energy. Already she was 
known to the City Fathers and to the City Editors as 
the dauntless volunteer inspector of shambles, and of 
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labour which employed horses, and as the writer of 
numberless letters on merciful methods of slaughter- 
ing for food, on hard usage in trams and omnibuses ; 
letters which, when published, nearly always achieved 
some change for the better. They were not always 
published, for the Scotsman shies the rdle of true 
prophet, and entertains few convictions on such 
subjects. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
hideous abuses of vivisection, becoming gradually 
known to the public, roused her wrath and righteous 
condemnation. We find her in constant communica- 
tion with Miss Frances Power Cobbe — ^the promoter 
of the English Anti- Vivisection Societies — for about 
twelve years from this time. A branch society was 
established in Scotland, evidence of the revolting 
practices was collected from various parts of Europe, 
and unhappily from the theatres of experimenters 
only too near home. Meetings, public and private 
were convened, and the support of all men and 
women of good will was earnestly canvassed. Letters 
from Professor Hodgison, from Lady Camperdown, 
from Dr AnnaKingsford, from Dr Berdoe and many 
others indicate the varied sources of that support 
which was enthusiastically granted. We may not 
linger over a matter now under the control of l^isla- 
tion, and which the agitation of those years made 
known to all who are interested in the development 
of humanity morally as well as intellectually, and 
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who appraise the latter development as of intrinsic 
sanity only as it harmonises with the former, but Mrs 
Nicholas memoirs would be incomplete were her 
services left unmentioned. " There is," wrote Ruskin, 
"in every animal's eye a dim image and gleam of 
humanity, a flash of strange light through which their 
life looks out and up to the great mystery of our 
command over them, and claims the fellowship of the 
creature if not of the soul." To her, it was not 
altogether certain that they might not claim some 
fellowship of the soul, nor could she admit the perfec- 
tion of a divine justice which redeemed men from the 
curse and left these toiling, loving servants hopeless. 
And as she faithfully believed in God's inviolate 
goodness, it follows that she believed in the survival 
of their patient spirits in the hereafter. 

To 1876, and some following years, belongs her 
interest in the Orphan Schools in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, oi^anised by Miss Irby and Miss Johnston 
in 1865, but appealing with renewed insistence to 
Christian compassion during the revolt of these 
provinces against Turkish oppression, the ''strife 
between right and wrong, between freedom and 
bondage," as Freeman, the historian, expressed it. 
It was a struggle secure of her sympathy and active 
help, and she was one of the executive in a committee 
of Edinburgh women to send clothing and money for 
the refugees who had crossed the Austrian frontier. 
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A letter from the women of Bulgaria came to her 
direct, for her committee^ to tell its members that 
their sympathy filled the hearts of the oppressed 
with new hope. ''We moisten your precious letter 
with our tears. ... In thanking God for having 
filled you with His grace, and enabled you to obey 
His commandments, and more particularly this, 
* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy,' we commend you to His loving kindness, 
and pray Him to bless you." 



Chapter XV 

Closing Years 

Such busy years were swift to pass. Old friends 
were taken away, and neighbours became friends; 
infirmities crept on, above all that which was most 
dreaded, the loss of sight 

After a fortnight spent by her, in August 1875, with 
Professor and Mrs Blackie at Altnacraig, her niece, 
Miss Annie Pease, came to stay for some months at 
Huntly Lodge. In November, Mr W. E. Forster re- 
ceived the freedom of Edinburgh City, and the occa- 
sion permitted of a chat between the two old friends. 

On February 29th of the following year, her valued 
gardener, George, left for his home near Aberdeen, 
his health having failed, and rest being now essential. 
Mrs Nichol saw him off at the station. ''A sad 
parting between myself and this faithful friend of 
twenty-one years. Slowly and sadly I walked away 
as the train moved off." He died four months later. 

The philanthropic enterprises of those years drew 

her into closer friendship with Miss Louisa and Miss 

Flora Stevenson, in all of whose conflicts for the 

betterment of women's lives, whether professional or 

•83 
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private, she wannly co-operated. This led to a 
pleasant institution, Miss Louisa Stevenson calling 
on her on the afternoon of nearly every Sunday 
to discuss all that had happened during the week 
of especial concern to their work. The custom was 
kept up for about fifteen years, and although little 
can be gleaned from the memory of those delightful 
meetings, they filled a very special place in her life. 
She had many vacant places now in the friendships 
of earlier days. Mrs Garrison was beyond the veil, 
and so were Wendell and Ann Phillips, but she kept 
up a close correspondence with Francis Garrison and 
his father, and Huntly Lodge was always hospitably 
open to visitors from the States, particularly to those 
who worked for the good of the emancipated coloured 
people there. Her dear friend. Miss Wigham, shared 
in this kindly office of hospitality to strangers from 
America, and they would plan together the disposal 
of those who came over. A final visit from William 
Lloyd Garrison and his son to Huntly Lodge, was 
paid during the last week of July, 1877, two years 
before the great American's death. The older she 
grew, the more vivid became her interest in the young 
people growing around her, and especially in the chil- 
dren of her nephews, and her step-son and daughter. 
Professor John Nichol and Mrs Jack. They were often 
with her, and she would take them to exhibitions and 
amusements as if she were young herself, and would 
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seek to discover their little needs and inclinations 
that she might do her best to gratify them. 

She did not teach others by dogma, but by a 
patient continuance in well-doing. Indeed, she 
never discussed dc^ma. ** Her religion," says Dr 
Glasse, another valued friend of her closing years, 
" resolved itself into conduct influenced by the true 
Spirit of Christ In spite of her enthusiastic adoption 
of many contests, I never remember her indulging 
in bitter remarks against any opponent. She must 
often have felt the impulse to invective, but, by the 
working of the Divine Spirit, she had acquired 
restraining power over her nature. She combined, 
indeed, a two-fold humanity ; she was greater than 
the ordinary woman in her capacity for width of view, 
and she was also greater than the ordinary man in 
her fulness of sympathy for the individual. It was 
always good to be with her, for her radiant unselfish- 
ness grew clearer and brighter through increasing suf- 
fering and infirmity. Of her it might truly be said, 
that she 'nothing common did or mean.'" 

Illness more frequently interrupted the steady 
current of her work and social intercourse, but these 
were always resumed again. We read of many 
visits from Miss Bird, Mrs Blackie, Mrs D. O. Hill, 
Mrs Duncan M'Laren, Dr Peddie, but, due to his own 
bad health, not so frequently now from Dr John 
Brown. She sometimes called to see him, however. 
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Professor Blackie was a constant visitor. As her 
eyesight failed, her reading was necessarily restricted, 
but neighbours, and particularly Mrs Samuel Brown, 
helped to keep her acquainted with current literature, 
and her visitors sometimes took upon themselves 
the honourable office of reader to their hostess. 
But we find that certain books grew of closer im- 
port to her, while general reading fell from force 
of circumstances into disuse. Of those most cher- 
ished were "Whittier's Poems" and "John Wool- 
man's Journal" The former she knew almost by 
heart, and it became a habit to have one of her 
favourites printed, leaflet-form, and to send it to 
her friends as a New Year's greeting. One of these, 
which Mrs Moore believes to "express the deepest 
thoughts of her saintly soul," may be quoted for 
that reason. It is called "At Last," and b^ns: 

" When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And in the winds, from unsunn'd spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown. 

Thou, who hast made my home of life so pleasant. 

Leave not its tenant when its walls decay, 
O, Love Divine ! O, Helper ever present ! 

Be Thou my strength and stay. 

Be near me when all else is from me drifting — 

Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 
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I have but Thee, my Father ! Let Thy Spirit 

Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 

Suffice it if— my good and ill unreckoned. 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace*- 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place — 

Some humble door amongst Thy many mansions, 

Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows for ever through Heav'n's green expansions. 

The river of Thy peace. 

There, from the music round about me stealing, 

I fsun would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing. 

The life for which I long.** 

• 

Truly from youth to age she wore the garment of 
humility, and it proved to be the very armour of 
God. 

Some extracts from Mrs Moore's journal of 1878 
may follow this quotation. The writer was at Huntly 
Lodge that autumn. 

•'August 26th. — We called on the Misses Craig, 
where our talk was of Italy and her patriots and 
martyrs, of Mazzini especially, whom Mrs Nichol 
deeply loved and revered. In the afternoon I read 
to her 'Ruffini,' and 'Fra Ugo Bassi,' from Mrs 
King's beautiful poems. 

"Sept. 1 2th. — Mrs Nichol had a luncheon-party 
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for Miss Irby, twelve in all, but a few friends came in 
later, and Miss Irby explained her course and her 
difficulties as well as encouragement, in her educa- 
tional mission among the Serbs, Croats, Magyars, 
and the Latins, or Roman Catholic Serbs, and told 
of the oppression of these last even by Austria. In 
the afternoon we went to Dr Jex Blake's house to a 
drawing-room meeting of fifty or sixty ladies, where 
Miss Irby gave us further details of her beneficent 
work in the East, the success of the schools and of 
industrial education, into all of which Mrs Nichol 
entered most warmly. In the evening I read to her. 

"Sept 13th. — We went to a meeting about the 
Observatory on Ben Nevis, in which Mrs Nichol is 
much interested. She gives her sympathy and aid 
also to the erection of public abattoirs for a more 
humane method of killing animals for food, and she 
knows Mr Flower and helps him in his efforts to put 
down the cruel bearing-rein on horses." 

Mrs Nichol's journal for 1880 was inaugurated with 
the lines : 

" There are lonely hearts to cherish 

While the days are going by ; 
There are many souls who perish 

While the days are going by ; 
If a smile we can renew 
As our journey we pursue, 
Oh 1 the good we sdl may do. 

While the days are going by." 
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It was in this year that the first volumes of Mr 
Francis Garrison's " Life and Times of William Lloyd 
Garrison " were published, containing the history of 
the Anti-Slavery movement in the States, and of 
absorbing interest to Mrs Nichol, who lived again 
through the stress and strain of those years, as the 
volumes were read aloud to her. Her own help 
during the movement is honourably recorded, and 
her portrait is in its gallery of men and women 
anointed to proclaim the year acceptable to 
God. 

Perhaps this work suggested to her the desirability 
of drawing up a short history of the analogous move- 
ment on behalf of British India. She had been 
acquainted for some years with Mr Hyslop Bell, then 
the editor of the Northern Echo^ a paper distinguished 
for its courageous adoption of humanitarian aims and 
reforms. During 1881, she was often engaged in 
sorting papers and letters in her possession, which 
gave most of the narrative of British Indian reform, 
and these she committed to Mr Bell's hands for use 
in his book upon the subject, in the progress of which 
she took a great interest This sifting of papers was 
done chiefly during Miss Pease's visits, and to some 
further extent when Mr Bell was able to spare her a 
few days from his busy life. She talked over the 
form of the book with Mrs Bishop (Miss Isabella 
Bird), and was particularly desirous that it should 

T 
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deal with the public, rather than the private aspect 
of the ameliorations achieved. 

The failure of her eyesight made her dependent on 
others for help in the selection of these letters and 
documents, but her memory of the days to which 
they referred was flawless ; and to those who looked 
at her blue, serene and sympathetic eyes, it was 
difficult to realise that a veil of darkness was closing 
over them. They retained their limpid beauty long 
after their merely mechanical work was done. 

Professor Jack's appointment to the Chair of 
Mathematics in Glasgow University was one of the 
satisfactions of those years, concentrating some of 
her closest interests in the city to which her most 
sacred memories belonged. 

It was in August, 1881, that Miss Cobbe paid her 
a three days' visit, on the occasion of a great anti- 
vivisection meeting in Edinbui^h. She made the 
unusual effort of inviting two large parties to meet 
her guest on the afternoon and evening of the 4th. 

All the succeeding winter she was distressed by 
the illness of friends. Professor Blackie's amongst 
them, and by the more definite seclusion of Dr Jobs 
Brown, who finally passed away on May nth, 1882. 
His death was sudden in the end, being only feared 
on the day before its occurrence. 

Mrs Nichol called at the well-known house in Rut- 
land Street on the 12th, and recorded the visit : "* I 
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looked upon the dear face, calm and sweet in death, 
kissed the icy brow and said farewell to the outward 
form of him who has been more to me for many 
years than any one of my many Edinburgh friends." 

That year " John Woolman's Journal " was repub- 
lished, with an introduction by Whittier the poet, 
the work of whose first issue Charles Lamb had 
written, "Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart" Mrs Nichol purchased a large number of 
copies and sent them to her friends. One of these 
was given to Mr John Morley, who lent it to Mr 
Gladstone. Some years after, the latter was staying 
at Beeslack with Mr John Cowan, whose nephew, 
Mr A. Constable, was a guest at the same time. He 
told Mrs Nichol that one morning Mr Gladstone 
came down to breakfast with "John Woolman " under 
his arm and spoke of his interest in the " Journal." 
When she heard this she sent a copy to Hawarden, 
and soon after received the following acknowledg- 
ment from Mr Gladstone: "I am sincerely obliged 
by your kind gift, and your presentation adds value 
to the work. I had never heard of its existence 
until some few weeks ago it was sent me for perusal 
by my friend Mr Morley, and this though I am in 
some sort a collector of Quaker literature, for there is 
much in the Society that attracts and that instructs. — 
Yours very faithfully, 

{Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE." 
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About 1882 and after, the preaching and charac- 
ter of Mr Service of St Mary's Church in Partick, 
Glasgow, impressed her, and when visiting her son 
and daughter she used to attend reg^ularly, and to 
cultivate her acquaintance with the minister and his 
wife. Another feature of these visits was the dis- 
covery of the poetic faculty in her g^randson, whose 
sonnets, fashioned on the fanciful and Italianated 
models of Rossetti and his school, had all some 
touch of grace, some gleam of inspiration, and gave 
hope of further labour and renown. 

The chief incident of 1883 was the choice of a 
design for another fountain, finally erected in Holy- 
rood Park in 1886, and in that year taken over by 
the Board of Works for the public benefit 

Mrs Moore was with her during the festivities of 
the Edinburgh University Tercentenary in April, 1884; 
but Mrs Nichol took little part in them, although 
Count Safii and Professor Lavelaye came to see her. 
She was present at one reception, that given by Miss 
Louisa and Miss Flora Stevenson, where she met the 
poet Browning ; but she was no longer able for the 
more public and fatiguing functions. 

The establishment of a Free Library in Darlington 
engaged her willing support, and she selected a number 
of books to be sent there in April 1885. That year 
was the last in which she used her pen, and a pathetic 
gap occurs in her journals, unkept from the end of 1885 
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to 1888, when she dictated them to her companion. 
The glimmer of light which served till December 1885, 
was not sufficient to make her entries legible, and on 
the 1 2th of that month she wrote, without comment, 
'' discontinued through want of sight" The last letter 
from her own pen was to her niece. Miss Annie Pease, 
and bears date December 8th, 1885. "Thine received 
in Glasgow was truly welcome. I have wished to write 
thee day after day since my return, for there are many 
things I should like to write about, but I am sorry to 
say that I am more and more restricted in my writing 
— ^indeed, Dr Bryce, who was here the other day, says 
I ought not to write at all. This feels sad, but he is 
right, for I feel the effect of writing now not to be 
good ; but I must tell thee this myself, and hereafter 
consent to allowing another pen to tell thee what I 
want to say. Kind Rosie Gowans helps me to make 
this easier than it otherwise would be — most kindly 
says it will be a pleasure to her to come in after break- 
fast and do anything I want in this way. Thus hard 
things are made easier for us, and she is so nice, and 
I am so free with her, it is not like having a stranger 
coming. I was delighted, too, at Henry's triumphant 
victory and reception in Darlington, and laughed over 
the account. I sent in my resignation to the School 
Board ; they meet to-morrow, when it will doubtless 
be read. The chairman. Sir James Baird, wrote me 
such a nice letter on receiving mine, that though I 
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know how greatly his kindness makes him exaggerate 
on one point, I can't help sending it for thee to read. 
I paid my last visit to the schools (as a member of 
the Board) last week. The kindness of the teachers 
touched me greatly. I told the head-teachers of my 
resignation." 

Of the years during which only an entry now and 
then in Miss Rosie Gowans' writing tells of visitors 
that came and went, we can give but brief account 
Her beloved niece, Miss Annie Pease, so often with 
her, died on the last day of May, 1886, and she went 
to Darlington for the funeral. In a letter to Mrs 
Boyce, she wrote : " Since my return from Darlington 
I am feeling more and more how great is the blank 
occasioned by the removal of one who has been to 
me almost as a daughter, and at my age it seems 
strange to realise that the life which I had watched 
with peculiar interest is terminated. Her life has 
been one of humble, unselfish devotion, and in her 
quiet, unobtrusive way she was a blessing to the poor 
around her, and is greatly mourned." 

Pringle Nichol won the Snell Exhibition, as his 
father had done before him, and was at Balliol College, 
Oxford. He paid her a long visit in the early part of 
1887. In the autumn, it was decided that she should 
have a companion as reader and amanuensis, and Miss 
Annie Bell arrived on November 3rd, to act in these 
capacities. It was in the same month that Mr John 
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Dillon came to Edinburgh to address a great meeting 
there on the sybject of Home Rule for Ireland. Mrs 
Nichol was an ardent Home-Ruler, and her enthusi- 
asm for Mr Gladstone was much increased by his 
espousal of the Irish cause. She sat on the platform 
at this meeting, supported by Mrs Duncan M'Laren, 
Mrs Jacob Bright, and other ladies of like mind, and 
she lunched with the party at Mrs MXaren's on the 
22nd, referring to both occasions afterwards with pride 
and pleasure. It was in this year, too, that she was 
asked to help Mr Wemyss Reid's " Life of W. E. 
Forster," by sending to Mrs Forster the packet of 
letters received from the merry youth who had 
developed into a sagacious statesman, and whose 
Education Bill has proved to be one of the most 
valuable pieces of legislation in our century. His 
death was another loss of these years, and she will- 
ingly communicated all that she remembered of the 
days when he helped her in ''British India" work, 
and teased her as the " Exterminator of Tigers." 

An interest of this time was the progress of Mrs 
Boyce's "Records of a Quaker Family," for some 
genealc^ies of which she was able to supply exact 
particulars, and whose manuscript she was permitted 
to hear read before its publication. This took place 
in 1890, and the history of the Richardsons of Cleve- 
land, concerning which the poet Whittier wrote : "As 
a truthful picture of the old Friendly life, it seems 
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to me perfect," was a retrospect both refreshing and 
personally s)rmpathetic to Mrs Nichol, herself a cousin 
of its authoress. 

In 1888, her health declined once more, and symp- 
toms of weakness in the heart's action became dis- 
cernible. Professor Jack came to Huntly Lodge on 
January 28th, and arranged with Dr Bryce and Dr 
Brackenridge for a special consultation, which took 
place on February ist, and in which the treatment 
prescribed was rest and quiet. This brought some 
improvement, but committee and public meetings 
were forbidden, and Miss Bell acted as her proxy for 
the season. By March 21st, she was able to leave her 
room for a few hours, but was wheeled into the writ- 
ing-room. Dr Bryce saw her daily, but few visitors 
had a like privil^e; Mr Glasse, minister of Grqr* 
friary and her nephew, Mr John William Pease, being 
the chief exceptions. 

It was not till May 20th, that she was allowed to 
go down stairs, and by the end of that month she 
was wheeled into the garden, where she sat and read 
for an hour or two daily. 

In July the '' Life of W. R Forster " came out, and 
was read aloud to her by a succession of friends; 
it lasted till well on in August. 

A visit from the Garrisons, the Liberator's two 
sons, was the event of July 1889. They went 
over old letters and old times together, Mrs Nichol 
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selecting all that could help Mr Francis Garrison in 
the concluding volumes of his important work, and 
when her visitors left for Darlington, she superin- 
tended the packing of a box full of these documents 
and letters. No great fatigue seemed to follow the ex- 
ertion which this demanded, and during the rest of the 
year she was pretty well, although visited almost daily 
by her doctor, and permitted only an occasional drive. 
Some extracts from a number of letters, dictated to 
Miss Bell, for Mrs Boyce, give us a glimpse of her 
clear thinking and gentle resignation while dependent 
upon other eyes and hands. Mrs Boyce had sent her 
a copy of the Athefugum^ containing an appreci- 
ative review of *' The Records of a Quaker Family," 
and in acknowledging it Mrs Nichol said: ''The 
article is a remarkable one when, as thou says, we 
remember the light in which Quakerism used to be 
r^arded, and shows a most gratifying advance in the 
public mind in favour of principles which, in past 
days, were upheld by Friends at so much personal 
sacrifice. This is gratifying in one view of the sub- 
ject ; but persecution is more healthy than popularity, 
and I sometimes fear a lowering of the standard on 
the part of the younger generation, and that in some 
things they are meeting the world more than half 
way. Even thou, who are two-and-twenty years my 
junior, hast seen great changes in the views and 
practices of our Society, some of them I trust for 
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good, others I greatly fear much the reverse ; in some 
cases perhaps these deviations may arise from too 
great restriction in the past, and it is possible that 
there may be again a reaction. . . . My eyes grow 
gradually more dim, allowing me to do little more than 
move from room to room in my own house." In 
April 1890 she writes again : "We are having a fine 
spring here, and are sometimes ready to forget that 
winter is past, the season having been so remarkably 
mild. I have had three little drives during the last 
few months, but my doctor finds that rest suits me 
best, and, in fact, is indispensable, as even a slight 
extra exertion increases the weakness of the heart's 
action, so that I rarely go out beyond taking a few 
turns occasionally in the garden ; yet time does not 
hang heavy, so much is going on to interest the 
mind ; just now the subject of capital punishment is 
rather uppermost" 

Early in 189 1, she had an attack of influenza, which 
further affected the heart's action, and made it for 
months necessary to keep to her room and to give up 
even the dictation of letters. While she was still 
slowly recovering, Mr Bell's " British Folks and British 
India" was published, and on June i8th, she was able 
to send the following messages to Mrs Boyce : ^' The 
intention in bringing out this little volume was not to 
supply a biography of my father, but to furnish a 
simple history of the British India Society, in the 
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work of which he took a leading part, and I am 
anxious that it should be so understood by the 
general reader. The heart trouble incapacitates me 
for much exertion, physical or mental, although much 
less than it was. I was in the garden yesterday for 
a little while, the first time for four months. But I 
could not repress the desire to tell thee how grateful I 
feel for thy warm sympathy with me in my gratifica- 
tion that I have lived to see this record of the British 
India Society given to the public." 

In April, 1892, Miss Bell left her to be married, 
after nearly five years' residence, and her dear 
grand-daughter, Lucy Nichol, came to fill the blank 
until Miss Annie Franklin arrived at the end of 
May. 

Whittier's death occupied her thoughts later that 
year, and she sent Mrs Boyce " an account, by Frank 
Garrison, of the funeral of our dear Quaker poet" A 
letter to Mr and Mrs Pease of Pendower, bearing date 
January 6th, 1893, may help us to understand the 
heart which age could not chilL 

"Your loving remembrance of my birthday, my 
beloved nephew and niece, is truly touching. What 
can I say in acknowledgment of your kind thoughts 
to me, except that your love and care for me have 
done more to brighten these later years of my life 
than I can tell you. In thinking over the manifold 
blessings by which I am surrounded, I often count 
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the affectionate interest of friends, both near and Su*, 
amongst the greatest, and although a poor hand at 
giving expression to my gratitude, I do truly fed it 
From attempting to give expression to the varied 
feelings and reflections to which the attainment of the 
advanced age of eighty-six gives rise I must refrain. 
Dear H. in her kind letter sweetly expresses many of 
the thoughts which often arise in my mind." 

Mrs Boyce's article on Mr Joseph Pease and 
British India, which appeared in the Westminster 
Review of April, 1893, recalled to her many asso- 
ciations with that periodical in former years, and 
particularly its staunch anti-slavery principles and 
its publication in December, 1838, of Miss Harriet 
Martineau's '' Martyr Age," that noble article which, 
more than any other of its time, made known to thb 
country what manner of men they were — ^William 
Lloyd Garrison and his followers — ^who unfurled 
the banner of emancipation in a land fettered to 
slavery and its prejudices. In May, 1893, she wrote 
to Mrs Boyce: "We are having a return of warm 
weather. Rain is still wanted here. I often sit in 
the garden to enjoy the fresh air." 

The year 1894, began with grievous loss. Perhaps 
in her immediate Scottish circle no one was dearer 
to her, than the gifted and gracious woman whom 
Professor John Nichol had married more than thirty 
years before. Between Jane Nichol and her mother- 
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in-law, there existed a tie of deep mutual comprehen- 
sion and affection. During part of November and 
all December of the preceding year the former was 
hovering between life and death; and although the 
New Year brought some revival of hope, it was but 
for a week, and a relapse on January /th preluded 
the end on the 9th. 

The funeral was from Huntly Lodge to the Grange 
Cemetery, the service being held at the Robertson 
Memorial Church, and conducted by Principal Caird. 
Mr John Nichol and Pringle Nichol returned to stay 
two days with her. " Often since,** wrote the latter, 
three years later, '^I have seemed to hear grand- 
mamma's dear voice repeating as she did to me 
on that 13th January, 1894, the verses from ' In 
Memoriam' beginning 'I watch thee from the quiet 
shore.' She was so glad of these lines." 

They had comforted her on that New Year's eve 
in Glasgow Observatory, when her life seemed deso- 
late, and John Nichol had read them to her first 
Now, in the deep sweet tones whose music no hatred, 
nor anger, nor selfishness, nor hardness of heart had 
ever marred with their discords, she repeated for her 
stricken g^randson's consolation : 

^ I watch thee from the quiet shore. 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 
But in dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more. 
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*' And I, ' Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free ? 
How is it ? Canst thou feel for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain ? ' 

" And lightly does the whisper fall ; 
' 'Tis hard for thee to fathom this ; 
I triumph in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all.'" 

In May her attendant Christina was seriously ilL 
The symptoms had recurred for years, but threatened 
now a complete breakdown, and it was obvious that 
she must be nursed and cherished with the care due 
to a household friend and helper of more than forty 
years. It is touching to note how often her aged 
mistress spent hours by her bedside, and how Miss 
Franklin would read aloud to both, and how, when 
July brought warm weather, they would both rest in 
the garden near each other. Here, with " Jock " at 
her feet, a photograph was taken of Mrs Nichol 
by Miss Mabel Tod. It proved to be a faithful like- 
ness, and it has been reproduced as frontispiece to 
this little volume. "Jock" was a terrier of nonder 
script lineage, discovered years earlier in distressed 
circumstances, and adopted to fill the place of 
Ulysses. 

In October her son. Professor John Nichol, died 
after a brief and painful illness. An urn containing 
his ashes was placed in his wife's grave on January 
3rd, 1895. 
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Many visitors came daily, but could not all be 
seen; amongst those always admitted were Mrs 
Blackie, Mrs D. O. Hill, Mrs Glassford Bell, Mrs 
Duncan M'Laren, both Miss Stevensons, Miss Jex 
Blake, Dr Glasse, Miss Stodart, Mrs Samuel Brown, 
Miss Wigham, and Miss Rosa Gowans. 

Mr and Mrs John William Pease came for a day or 
two, whenever it was possible— except Pringle and 
Lucy Nichol — the only guests who stayed with her. 
Their visits were a great solace to their aunt, who lay 
patiently in her bed, or on the sofa in her writing- 
room, her mind active as ever, her hands quietly 
resting. 



Chapter XVI 

The End Peace 

Mrs Nichol never quite recovered from the 
blow which she suffered in her daughter-in-law's 
death. Then the illness of her step-son, Professor 
Nichol, and his death, were another source of sore 
trial Still, as Miss Franklin (now Mrs Freeman) 
tells us, ''her intellect remained as clear as ever, 
and her interest in all current events never abated, 
especially in regard to animals." Politics lost their 
attraction during the final years; her reading was 
no longer discursive, but became concentrated on 
the Bible, on Whittier's sacred poems, on Miller's 
" Secrets of a Beautiful Life," " Erskine of Linlathen's 
Letters," and other devotional writings. Mr and Mrs 
J. W. Pease were with her for three days at the 
beginning of November, 1896, and she was carried 
into the writing -room and back to her bedroom 
after two hours' change of scene. One habit and 
then another had to be resigned; standing to be 
dressed gave way to sitting, and even sitting was 
at the last too fatiguing. 

On December 6th, the news came of a dear 
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nephew's sudden death, Mr Henry Fell Pease, and 
the blow prostrated her. From that time she never 
left her room, and scarcely ever her bed. Breath- 
lessness was added to her weakness, and she could 
not be left either by day or night. Miss Franklin 
and two of her maids divided the watches between 
them until a good nurse was engaged. Christina was 
herself an invalid, and required an attendant, who 
was able to help the others. Her grandchildren, the 
Nichols, were with her for part of December, and 
as Pringle and Lucy continued to stay in Edinburgh 
during January, they came to see her daily. The 
fifth of that month was her ninetieth birthday, and 
Pringle Nichol wrote a sonnet for its commemoration. 

'' Five years agone, the sweetest eyes e^er seen, 
Wept, fearing thee death-stricken, and the strong 
Fine heart that loved thee mourned for all the long 
Love thou had'st given her as a mother's had been. 
Three years agone and from our world's demesne 
God's angel bore her towards the heavenly song, 
The while thou sta/st yet, loving, loved, among 
Earth's voices breaking where her grave is green. 
They pass like shadows, thou art left alone ; 
Like sun-cast shadows on the changeless sea 
Our loved ones pass ; but we amid our moan 
Knowing love deathless, know they love as we. 
My mother, thy soul's daughter, loves, even she. 
Thy white life setting towards the great white throne" 

She was fully able to hear it read and was much 
pleased by it. 

On the 15th Miss Franklin was sent to Rothesay 
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for a few days' rest, the nurse proving in every way 
capable; when she returned on the 21st, it was with 
a severe cold, which developed into pneumonia, so 
that ten more days passed before she saw Mrs Nichol. 
It was impossible to tell her how poorly Miss 
Franklin was, and she often asked when she would 
come to be with her, but never complained of her 
continued absence. No one heard a murmur from 
her lips. Very few were allowed to see her, but 
those who did found her full of interest in their lives 
and doings, not dwelling upon her own inaction and 
dependence. Since these were God's will, she 
accepted them gratefully as from His hand. Mrs 
Duncan McLaren, who was privileged to see her 
frequently, was astonished at her humility. She 
refused to admit that she had done aught or attained 
aught She averred that only because Jesus was the 
Saviour could she hope ; had He been Judge and not 
Saviour she could not have dared to hope. One, 
privileged to see her often, writes as follows : 

"The frontispiece, after all, shows Mrs Nichol as those 
who loved her would wish her to be remembered. 

" The active fight of life was over, but she was not 
content with merely looking back. Her intellect 
remained bright and clear. Her memory seemed in 
no way impaired. She followed the recent history of 
the various movements for which she had fought for 
so many years. She dictated letters to the secretaries 
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of many societies. She took a keen interest in 
politics, but she lost a little of the fierce party feeling 
of her younger days. The new books of the day were 
generally to be found on her table, and she loved to 
listen for hours to their contents. 

*^ She often talked of the religious controversies of 
the time, and in old age, as in youth, she showed the 
gentlest toleration for the views of her fellows. She 
still loved the old Quaker faith as of old, but she felt 
the good to be found in other churches. 

^ And more and more, as the end of life came nearer, 
she clung to the staunch belief of the * Friends ' which 
always comes out so strongly and so clearly in their 
history — ^that each human being is his own priest 
before God, and that the sweetest communion of the 
saints on earth is direct with the Father in Heaven. 

" She looked onwards to that other world towards 
which she was hastening with no real dread, but 
sometimes with great wonder at the little which has 
been taught us of the after-life. She often referred to 
the moment of death, and the birth again into another 
life, and rested with great content on the eternal 
goodness of her God. 

** She clung to the belief which had often relieved 
the greater sorrows of her life — ^that death would 
bring to her a joyful reunion with the friends of her 
former days. She seemed to see very clearly that it 
was part of the Almighty's plan to enable those who 
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had worked for Him on earth to continue that work 
in some other way in Heaven, and to think of meet- 
ing her dear ones again and perhaps of acting once 
more together, was a source of keen delight One of 
her favourite hymns expresses the feeling : 

'And what beyond this life may be 

As little I divine. 
What love may wait to welcome me 
What fellowships be mine. 

I know not what beyond may lie, 

But look in humble faith. 
Into a larger life to die 

And find new birth in death.' 

'' Religious differences interested her up to a certain 
point, but she could not regard them as of vital im- 
portance, and she viewed with great disfavour the 
anathemas which were often in Scotland used by the 
combatants. And frequently the old indignation 
which was felt for the defamers of Garrison's faith 
would burst forth against those who used the weapons 
of strict orthodoxy against earnest seekers after 
trutL 

" How could a poor weak mortal (she would say) in 
his ignorance dare to take upon himself the office of 
judge of his brother. To his own master that brother 
must stand or fall, and to his Heavenly Father he 
must render his account 

" Much careful thought was given to the right dis- 
posal of her property after death. An old custom 
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still exists amongst the Quaker community of peri* 
odically bringing the importance of making a just 
will before every member of the body. Mrs Nichol 
had, no doubt, often received the advice, and had 
strong views herself as to its value. She carefully 
altered her arrangements so as to meet the constantly 
changing circumstances of life. From her nephew, 
who was to be her executor, she continually asked 
advice, and discussed many points which seemed to 
her important 

*^ She felt most strongly in her closing years, as she 
had felt throughout her long life, that her property 
was not her own, that she was a steward in respect of 
it all, and the feeling of stewardship entered into her 
most minute arrangements and directions. 

'' Long lists were made out of articles to be given to 
her many friends, and even to the smallest detail she 
gave directions for securing the comfort of her servants 
in after days. Her maid, who had followed her from 
Feethams, was constantly in her thoughts. Lists of 
old Feethams furniture were carefully written out at 
her dictation for the house near Huntly Lodge, which 
had been bought some years before ; and as illness 
and infirmity made the future of this dear old friend 
of her youth more and more difficult to arrange, much 
thought was given to the subject, and many were the 
injunctions laid upon those to whom she looked for 
the ultimate accomplishment of her wishes. It was, 
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no doubt, a source of much satisfaction to her exe- 
cutor that, immediately after the death of the most 
thoughtful of mistresses, they were able to complete 
arrangements which secured, in a vety thorough way, 
the comfort of this devoted maid. 

" Up to the last the daily post was eagerly looked 
for. The news of friends and relations was always 
welcome. Each detail of their changing lives was 
remembered with that accuracy of memory which had 
alwa)rs been a distinguishing characteristic There 
continued to be an abundant flow of rejoicing in all 
the joys of her friends, and a fund of deep sjmipathy 
out of which many of them felt still able to draw to 
the very last in their sorrow. 

'^ She loved to hear her favourite poets, and often in 
that strong voice of hers, with slow and most distinct 
utterance, she repeated the hymns of her earlier years. 

**The sun streamed through the window opposite 
her bed. The west breeze came through to her from 
the Pentland Hills, and lifted the white hair from 
her brow. Those wonderful clear blue eyes looked 
straight before her, and as you listened to those 
hymns of a far off time and caught her steadfast 
gaze, it seemed impossible to realise that the voice 
was of one of ninety years, and that the light of those 
eyes had gone out 

" As Alfred Tennyson says of Frederick Maurice 
when he read family prayers at Farringford, * It was 
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the most earnest and the holiest reading I had ever 
heard/ So the earnestness, the emphasis, and the 
holiness of those tones can never be forgotten by her 
friends. 

** And then the patience through the long hours of 
darkness, both of the day and of the night, the power 
of rising above the terrible weakness of the flesh, the 
considerate kindness to her nurse and attendants, the 
thoughtfulness for the comfort of others around her, 
the sympathy with young life whenever it came near 
her, the strength of character even in greatest weak- 
ness, the entire absence of the selfishness of the 
invalid, and the graceful gratitude for small atten- 
tions, made the hours spent in her sick-room times of 
bracing and of strength to all who came. 

^ To her j^unger relations each visit to her room was 
prized. The tones of warm welcome always greeted 
their entrance, and the loving leave-taking lingered 
in their memories for days. 'We may not meet 
again on earth, but let us meet again in heaven*' 
And then, at last, came the close of that long life, 
and the entrance into that other world where, in the 
end, she would know even as she was known." 

On the 31st Miss Franklin was with her again, and 
noted a change for the worse. " That evening, a Sun- 
day, she was very sweet and gentle, and smiled when 
I said, 'well, this will be a true Quakers' meeting, 
for the doctor forbids both you and me to speak«' " 
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She slept almost constantly, but rallied when Pro- 
fessor Jack arrived from Glasgow on February 2nd. 
Her throat had lost its power to swallow, and she was 
under the impression that an operation was needed, 
and suggested that Professor Chiene should be asked 
to come. Dr Wylie arrived to hold a consultation 
with Dr Bryce on the 3rd, and she smiled and thanked 
him for coming with her own gentle courtesy. He 
had no sooner left than a great change passed over 
her, the great change, and in a few minutes all was 
over. Mrs Glassford Bell had been with her before 
the doctors came, and was in the dining-room, anxious 
to know their verdict, when the end came. At their 
interview she had asked many questions about mutual 
friends, and one of her last acts was to send a cheque 
to an old friend in bad health, who needed, but could 
not afford a change of air. So cheerfully had she 
awaited her passage from time to the eternal life, that 
she prepared in the few last weeks a memorial paper 
to be sent to her friends when it was consummated. 
** Say not good-bye," she quoted on one page, " but 
on some brighter shore bid me good-morrow," and 
on the' other : 

'* Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 
And all, I fail of, win. 
What matter I or they ? 
Mine or another's day ? 
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So the right word be said. 
And life the sweeter made. 
Parcel and part of all, 
I keep the festival, 
Fore-reach the good to be, 
And share the victory ; 
I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward." 

Her faith was clear that the life beyond is the 
ample continuity of the life that now is, ** he that is 
righteous shall be righteous still, he that is holy shall 
be holy stilL" 

It was on February 8th, that the rent tabernacle 
was buried in the Grange Cemetery, beside the dead 
whom her love had hallowed, while she and they were 
reunited for ever in the " City without a Church." ^* I 
cannot grieve for her," wrote Francis Garrison, " for 
while she bore her long imprisonment and dependence 
with such sweet and saintly patience, never complain- 
ing or crying out for release, but holding on vitally to 
this life by maintaining all her human interests, I am 
sure that she must often have longed to go, and I can 
only think of her great soul to-night as rejoicing in its 
emancipation. I am picturing to myself the acclaim 
with which she has been welcomed by the great host 
of those with whom she laboured in so many good 
and righteous causes during her long and beautiful 
life." 

Our spirits follow hers into the Father's presence 
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and hear His ^ Enter into the joy of thy Lord)" before 
we return to earth again, to the common task which 
we may do for Him, to the fast which He has chosen, 
** to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free, and to break every yoke." 
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